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PREFACE 


The question of the nationality of the Kusha^as has the fore¬ 
most attention of any one attempting a study of their history. Their 
Mongoloid origin, as a part of the Yueh-chi clan, on the basis of 
the evidence from the Chinese Annals is in contrast to their fea¬ 
tures depicted on their coins. A recent study of the Yueh-chi pro¬ 
blem by Maenchen-Helfen has thrown some light on the subject. I 
had occasion to make a study of their features, as depicted on their 
coins, .with a view to suggesting their origin more than twenty 
years back. I have now considered the available evidence afresh, 
and have come to the conclusion that the KushSnas could be identi¬ 
fied with the Tukharas or Tusharas of the Purianas, and their origin 
could be traced to the peak-helmeted :Sakas (6aka Tigrakhaudas) 
of Herodotus. The Chinese annals based their accounts on hearsay 
evidence, and there seems to be contradiction, as suggested much 
earlier by Kuwabara Jitzuzo. The Kushanas were different from the 
Yueh-chi who conquered the former, bu^tjie Annals identified them 
with the Yueh-chi in their subsequent accounts. The socio-religious 
aspect of the question, particularly relating to their assimilation in 
the Indian social structure, and their religious approach from the 
very beginning cannot be completely free from doubt, unless we 
presume that they were nearer to India and the Indians. This 
stands more amenable to reason than their Mongoloid origin which 
is unwarranted from their appearance on coins, and the statues de*- 
picting their dress and features. 

■ The history of the Kadphises rulers—father and son—^in all its 
aspects, forms the subject matter of the second chapter. Their pre¬ 
cedence over Kanishka and the members of his family is not ques¬ 
tioned. The life and achievements of Kujula KadphiiS^es, his rela¬ 
tions with Hermaeus, conquests, identity with Kujula Kara Kadphises, 
and relations with the western world are considered in detail. His 
son Wima Kadphises, succeeding an octogenarian father, himself 
ruled for a fairly long time, and it is likely that he ascended the 
throne in 78 A.D., and may be associated with the iSaka era used by 
his Kshatrapas in Western India. The identification of Soter Megas 
and his relations with Wima Kadphises have also been considered. 
Wima Kadphises’ external relations are also noticed in this chapter. 
There seems to be a gap, though a short one, between W^ima Kad¬ 
phises and Kanishka. There is no ground for presuming that Kani¬ 
shka was a little Yueh-chi, or he belonged to the main Yueh-chi clan. 
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Kanishka’s relation with Khotan and the contemporary powers may 
not be denied. His scheme of conquest suggests his triumphant march 
as far as Sarnath, and possibly even beyond hy the year 3, follow¬ 
ed by the annexation of the lower Punjab & north Sindh. Kashmir 
formed a part of his empire which extended as far as Balkh and in¬ 
cluded eastern Afganistan. The records of this family—^not the 
royal prasastis, but those of donations and dedications by individual 
donors—are dated from the year 1 to 98, thereby suggesting that a 
regnal era continued till the end of this dynasty. The initial year 
of this era is suggested to be the year A.D. 144, so as to eliminate the 
chances of a clash between Kanishka and Rudradaman. This is 
confirmed by the Sassanian destruction of the Kushana city at Be- 
gram, and at other places sometime in 241/242 A.D. This would 
also suggest the identification of Vasudeva of this family with Po- 
tiao in the third century A.D. This late date for Kanishka was 
suggested by me much earlier in 1941 (I.C. Vol. VII), and I still 
adhere to my old views. Kanishka’s relations with contemporary 
powers in India, and in Central Asia are noticed. His contribution 
as a Buddhist is also assessed. Huvishka and Vasudeva have receiv¬ 
ed equal attention. 

The last chapter on Political history centres round the Later 
Kushajgias—Kaneshko and Vasudeva or Vasu of the coins—but actual¬ 
ly there were several rulers whose existence is brought out by the epi- 
graphic records. Kanishka of the Mathura inscription of the year 
14, Vasishka or Vajheshka, father of Kanishka of the Ara inscription, 
and Kanishka of the Surkh Kotal inscription of the year 31, identified 
with the Kanishka of the Ara inscription figure in this dynasty. 
The Kush&rici-putra of the Mat inscription, signifying the descend¬ 
ant of the Kuslianas, was possibly the founder of this family, and 
the inscriptions might be dated in Kanishka’s era with omitted 
hundred. This chronological set up would obviate the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in fitting Kanishka of the Ara inscription, and that of 
Surkh Kotal in the unbroken reign of Huvishka from the year 
28-60. It would also establish Vasishka’s claim over Malwa. 

The Administrative system was based on the model of the Achae- 
menian rulers through division of the empire into several provinces 
or satrapies. The names of the Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas 
noticed in the records, and even those of the Dandanayakas and 
Mahadan^^nayakas are not Indian, thus suggesting that the provin¬ 
cial chief and feudal lords were outsiders. The village headmen 
were, definitely Indians. We also notice the principle of hereditary 
appointments in some records. ' 
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The chapters following deal with the Social life, Economic Con¬ 
ditions, Education, Religious Life, Literature, and Art and Architec¬ 
ture. It is an accepted fact that Asvaghosha was a contemporary 
of Kanishka. His two works— Buddhacharita and Saunddrananda 
furnish ample material for the study of the life in this period. The 
evidence from the other works—from the Sanskrit Buddhist Litera¬ 
ture— So.ddharma-Pund(^rtka, Mahavastu, Lalitavistara and the 
Avaddnas, and Milindapanha —are also taken into consideration. 
The dating of these works is not a matter of uncertainty, all being 
assigned between the first and the third century A.D., although 
there might be a slight overlapping one way or the other. Indian 
life and conditions have not undergone such changes—much less 
within short periods—as to warrant a different study. In fact the 
structural pattern remains more or less the same. The inscriptions 
and sculptures of the period from Gandhara and Mathurla provide a 
faithful and honest source material for the study of the conditions 
of Northern India in this period. Attempt has, therefore, been made 
to view all facets of life, social, economic, and religious, and the 
pattern of education, basing our study or the available sources—^flrst 
inscriptions and sculptures, corroborated by the evidence from the 
literature. 

It has also been necessary to consider the literature of this 
period—^popularly known as Sanskrit Buddhist literature. All the 
works mentioned above have, therefore, been noticed from the point 
of view of their age, contents, their borrowings from the earlier works, 
and other aspects. Their literary merit has not, however, been a 
matter of adjudication in this work. Art and Architectxrre thrived 
under the patronage of the Kushanas both at GandlMra and at 
Mathura. The artists enjoyed the patronage of the rulers and the 
people alike. Gandhara art is purely Buddhist while that of Ma¬ 
thura is secular in character. The age of the Buddha image can 
be traced to separate traditions in these two centres, although it 
was probably carved on stone more or less at the same time. The 
age and contributions of the two schools have been considered in 
detail. 

In the two following appendices, a comprehensive list of Inscrip¬ 
tions—^Kharoshthi, Greek, and Brahmi—^is given with full references. 
A preceding Note on the Kushina Numismatics includes types of 
coins, their metallurgy, legends, divinities portrayed on them, 
weight standards and monograms. 

In the end I must express my indebtedness to the following— 
some of whom, alas! are no more—for guidance, encouragement and 
advice: the late Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in whose library in Calcutta, 
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I did the preliminary work, and had day to day discussions with him 
for a couple of months in 1940-41; the late Prof. F. W. Thomas, and 
the present Boden Professor Dr. T. Burrow with whom I had long dis¬ 
cussions on the subject when I was at Oxford in 1949, and who 
offered me contructive suggestions and advice; the late Prof, Sten 
Konow whose letter to me expressing his opinion on my papers was 
a source of great encouragement. Profs. R. C. Majumdar, A. L. 
Basham, R. Ghirshman, and Lohuizen-de-Leeuw obliged me by send¬ 
ing their reprints, and book. I am equally thankful to Prof. Louis 
Renou who invited me to give a talk at the Sorbonne on the subject 
of the Kushanas in April 1950, thus providing me an opportunity of 
exchanging views with the French Scholars. 

The present work was taken up at Mussoorie in 1961, when I 
picked up the thread left much earlier, and I am grateful to the 
authorities of the National Academy of Adtninistration for permitt¬ 
ing me to undertake this project with a view to publication. I am 
equally grateful to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan for agreeing to 
sponsor its publication. For the plates I am thankful to the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of the Government of India, the State Museum 
at Lucknow, and the British Museum, London. 
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CHAPTBE I . . 

THE KUSHANAS 

The chronology of the Kushanas"' still continued to be one of 
the most perplexing problems of Indian History. Optimstic faith in 
progress towards general assent on the question of the date of Ka- 
pishka is still far from realization. What was supposed by Vincent 
Smith® in 1919 to be an uncertainty reduced to a period of forty 
years in round numbers is now advanced by another twenty-five 
years. The unearthing of the new evidence, as for example, from 
Ghirshman’s excavation at Begram®, and the find of a new inscrip¬ 
tion of Kanishka"’- dated in the year 31, add another twist to the already 
Cexisting gordian knot of Kushana chronology.) The Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription of the, year 41 is no longer an intruder between 
Kanishka and Huvishka, but he seems, to have had a longer lease of 
existence as a' Kusbana ruler. Confusion still prevails despite the 
fact that so many scholars® have grappled with the subject withhi 
the last eighty years or more. The nationality of . the Kushigjas- 
a-vis their relations with the Yueh-chi needs propa: assessing, and 
demands prior consideration before fixing the time table of the his¬ 
tory of the Kushanas. 

The Nationality of the Kush&nas; The questions of the natmna- 
lity of the Kushanas is not a new problem. It preyiously engaged the 
attenticm of several scholalp.® They took into account the names 
of the Kushana rulers, their designations, dress and featnres depicted 
on their coins, and lastly the reference to tribes in Indian, Classical 
Greek, and Chinese sources with any one of which the Kuisbanlts 
could be equated. The available evidence on the subject, howeyter, 
needs proper sifting and scrutiny before pronoimcihg anything de¬ 
finite, or nearly certain on this issue. It was suggested by F, W. 
Thomas'^ that the Kushanas were neither Turks, nor Mohgolsi biit 
beloinged to an Iranian and more precisely to sottie division of the 
Scythians or the Sakas. The names Kadphises or Kahesii (Kanish¬ 
ka), OoesM (Huvishka) have ending in es or i, as in Maufes, Azes, 
Pseigakharis, against those of the ancient Parthiahs:, Ihe names 
Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka can in a certain measure be explained 
as Iranian Kada (goad), pise (form or appearance) ak lii the SC3)thiah 
jSpargapeithes. The hu prefix in Huyishka rni^it be equated with 
su meaning‘good’. ' ; ' 
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The form Kujula was supposed by Hultzsch® to be a Turkish 
one. The title Yavuga (Yaoos) and in Chinese sources hi-hou asso¬ 
ciated with Kujula Kadphises was identified by Hirth^ with Turki 
Jabgu. The designation was also explained in a similar way. Hult- 
zsch compared it with Gujlu, strong/o and Konow thought of guzcl, 
‘beautiful’.^ ^ The advocates of the Turkish theory sought confir¬ 
mation from the Rajatarafigivi (I. 170) which refers to the Turki 
kings of Gandhara claiming Kanishka as their ancestor; and the 
other members of his dynasty as Turushkas, i.e. Turks. The proofs 
of the Turki nationality of the Kusbanas was thought possible in 
the features presented by the likeness on their coins. Kennedy 
was positive ■'2 that ‘they belonged to the great Turki family,’ and 
spoke of Kanishka’s features as characteristic of his race. ‘The 
pointed cranium, the salient cheek-bones, the large, long and heavy 

nose, the thick beard_and his coins represent him as a powerful 

built barbarian king, clad in loose coat and huge boots which were 
the common dress of Turkestan.’ 

The Turkish origin theory based on ethnic features, the use of 
certain titles or designations which appear to be Turki, and the re¬ 
ference to the Kushanas as Turushkas in later sources, are inconclu¬ 
sive. The large nose and other features described above are cha¬ 
racteristics of the so-called Homo-alpinus, which is stated to be large¬ 
ly r^resented in the population of Chinese Turkestan.''3 The history 
and ethnology of this region and its people suggest that the Turki 
element is comparatively late. Sten Konow, quoting Joyce, finds 
the purest form in the majority of the people in Wakhi whose rela- 
idonship with the Galcha proves that the basis of the population was 
Iranian. The Turki tribes did not make their appearance later on 
in-l^e country once ruled by the Kushanas, and that accounts for 
the statements of Kalhana and Hemchandra. As regards the origin 
of the titles or designations. Yavuga and Kujula, it is difficult to fibnd 
a TurM etymology for the former. According to Sten Konow, 
it is more likely to be originally Iranian and subsequraitly adopted 
by others. The Kushanas took it over from the iSakas, and is more 
likely to be equated with Zauva used by the Saka Patika. As re¬ 
gards Kujula, nothing can be said about its etymology and signi- 
fi.cance. Tbe Turkish origin theory of the Kushiijas resting on the 
slender foundations of dubious titles, ethnic features, and very late 
evidence from Indian literature is, therefore, unacceptable. 

Mongoloid Origm T^heory: 

' This tiheory is primarily based on the Chinese accounts''® which 
refers to a certain tribe loiown as Yueh-chi, its w^tward move- 
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ments, and finally its conquest of the territory called Ta-hia formerly 
under the occupation of the Sakas, and the division of this tribe into 
five principalities of which Kuei-Shuang or Kushana became the 
dominating one. The same account is related in three sources with 
modifications and variations demanding proper scrutiny. According 
to the ‘auTials of the prst Han dynasty’ by Pan-Ku (Pan-Kou) who 
incorporated the adventures of Chang-Kien as related by SSu-ma- 
chien (completed before B.C. 91), the Yueh-chi after their settling 
down in Ta-hia were divided into five principalities. They were no 
longer nomads, although originally they were, and followed their 
flocks changing grounds with them. The Kingdom of Ta-Yueh-chi 
had for its capital the town of Kien-chi (Lan-Chuw) with Ki-pin 
lying on its southern frontier. Among the five principalities men¬ 
tioned in ‘the annals of Pan-ku’, the principality of Kuei-shuang 
(identified as Kushana), had its capital at Hou-tsao (unidentified). 
Other details given in the annals are uncalled for here. 

Further information is given in the Hou-Han~Shu, written Ijy 
Fan-Ye (d. 449), known as ‘Annal& of the later Han dynasty’, which 
cover the period between (A.D. 25-125) from the period of Kien-Wu 
(A.D. 25-55) to the end of the reign of the emperor Ngan (A.I). 
107-125). A marked change is noticed in the account relating to 
the Yueh-chi and the Kuei-shuang. The Capital of Yueh-chi in 
this account is given as Lan-shi, the old Ta-hia capital in Badakshan. 
The Yueh-chi represented then the whole Ta-hia empire and; in the 
words of Chavannes who translated the account, henceforth they 
are the Ta-hia. The account relating to the five principalities given 
here is somewhat different. According to the Tsien-Han^Shu (the 
annals of Pan-Ku) there were five principalities in Ta-hia eacji iinder 
a hi-hou, which all depended on the Yueh-chi; Hiu-mi with the capi¬ 
tal Homo.; Shuang-mi with the! capital of the same name, Kiici- 
Shuang with the capital Hu-tsao; Hi-tun with the capital Po-mao, 
and Kao-fu with the capital of the same name. The Hou-Hani-Shii, 
instead of mentioning the five principalities as existing in the Ta-hia 
country, suggests that the Yueh-chi divided the Ta-hia empire bet¬ 
ween five hifhou, and instead of Kao-fu (supposed by him to be-a 
mistake of Tsien Honshu, it gives Tu-mi as the name of the fifto print 
cipality. Further information is also given in the Hou-IIart-Shu;re> 
garding the achievements of the Kueishwng prince a hundred years 
after the first event, namely the setting up of the five principalities 
in Ta-hia. The Kuei-shuang prince KieoU-Stsiebu-Kio attacked and 
subjugated the other principalities arid styled himself king of a 
kingdom called Khei-Shuang. The other events relating to 1dm 
and to his son are to be considered later on. The main question On 
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the basis of the Chinese accounts is; were the Kuei-shuang, a part 
of the Yueh-chi or the Yueh-chi found them one of the five prin¬ 
cipalities of the old kingdom, who after the Yueh-chi conquest of 
Ta-hia changed their allegiance to the latter? 

The Japanese scholar Kuwabara Jitzuzo'*'^ was the first to dis¬ 
cover the' discrepancy between the two accounts. In his opinion 
the authors of the Hou-Han-sbu had misunderstood the Tsien-Han- 
shu. The five hi-hou are now supposed to have existed already in 
Ta-hia, when the Yueh-chi invaded the Bactrian kingdom. Where¬ 
fore the Kushaiias could not have been the Yueh-chi. Kuwabara’s 
interpretation was accepted by Haneda. Toru,^® Sten Konow^® and 
Paul Pelliot,2o with Haloun reserving his judgment, and Tam^^ 
standing by the old theory. Maenchen-Helfen refers to 6aka Ku- 
shanas in the Yueh-chi horde.®® 

The main argument for separating the five hi-hou from the 
Yueh-chi is the passage ‘they are all dependent on the Yueh-chi’. It 
is' argued that the term ‘dependent’ would make no sense if the 
hi-hou were Yueh-chi themselves. One, however, feels that much 
stress has been laid on the evidence' from the Chinese annals, ignor¬ 
ing- other obvious factors, like the dress of the Kushtnas, their 
features, the use of titles,®^ designations, and the language,®® and, 
above aU, the reference to the tribes in that region, later bn known 
as Ta-hia or Bactria. If that was the original habitat of the KushS- 
ajas before their subjugation by the Yueh-chi, were they known by 
shme -other name? The pun on the words need not be taken as de¬ 
cisive in fixing the Mongoloid nationality of the KuSha^as when 
there are other factors which cannot be ignored. We may therefore 
IboK -to the classical sources—-Greek, Latin and Sanskrit for the 
fiainfes of peoples in that regions with some one the Kushanas might 
be'equated. 

JMk'JSakorlranitm Theory: 

■ T^e '6aka-Iranian origin of the Kushanas with their home in 
Ta-hia rests oh the affinity of language with race and is vehemently 
pursued isy -Sten Konow,®® He feels justified in drawing the epri- 
cliisicfia from the fact that several tenns and designations used by 
the Kushanas find their explanation'in an Iranian language, which 
was phee spoken and used in literature in parts of Chinese Turkestan, 
ahd ienly m iti Leumann®'^ called it North-Aryan giving an account 
bfistS peculiarities. Pellibt®® spoke of it as East-Iraniah, and Luders 
te)cfc^::;ks a ;:&aka l&Qguage.®® The language is called Khotani by 
. It is no: 4^^ language. The Sakish element 

^n]^ushinh coins and inscriptions is brought out by Sten Konow, as 
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for example, designations like Yavuga, Kujula, Erthuna, Muro^ 
and Moijhaka of the Zeda inscription, and finally the coin legends of 
Kanishka and his successors written in pure Khotanese Saka though 
in Greek letters Shaunanu Shau KanesTihi Kushanu. ShAu is a 
well known Saka word for ‘King’ used as Shshm in several docu¬ 
ments of the eighth century. It has the same base as Shahi, Sh^h. 
According to Sten Konow,®! every thing points to . the conclusion 
that the Kushanas were Iranians atleast in language, and the affinity 
with the Sakas leads us to think that they were a Saka clan or 
family. 

The relations of the Kushi^ias with the Yueh-chi either as one 
of the five Yab-gou or tribe of the big pastoral race, or as one of 
those five clans or kingdoms which became dependent on the 
Ta-yueh-chi after their conquest of the Ta-hia, is evident from the 
Chinese annals. The capital of the Yueh-chi became the old Ta-hia 
capital Lan-shi in Badakshan which remained their stronghold down 
to the fifth century A.D.32 Yueh-chi occupied the whole of 

Ta-hia country in the period of the Hou-Han-Shu. According tq 
Chavannes henceforward they are Ta-hia. 

The Classical Greek and Latin Sources: 

The relations of the Kusbapas, called Kuei-Shuang, in the 
Chinese annals, vis-a-vis the Yueh-chi can well be ascertained with 
reference to their occupation of Ta-hia of which the capital was 
Lan-shi (Bactra or Alexandria in Bactria). The movements of these 
wild tribes in Bactria is also noticed by classical Greek and Latin 
writers. Strabo mentions a Saka conquest of Bactria,®® where the 
Greek kings were ousted by Scythian nomads, and sons of these 
nomadic tribes are mentioned by him, notably, the Asioi, Pasianoi^ 
Tocharoi®* and Sakarauloi. Trogus in the 41st book while dealing 
with the establishment of an empire in Bactria by Diodotus, which 
took place about the middle of the 3rd centtury B.C., also gives an 
account of how Scythian tribes, the Saraucae and the Asiani, took 
possession of Bactria 'and Sogdiana;®® Accprding to Justin, the 
Bactrians lost both their empire and their freedom being; harassed 
by the Sogdians. the Arachoti, the Drangae and the Arei, and fin^y 
pppressed by the Parthians. In the prologus of the .42nd-. book 
of. Trogus. there is further , information relating, to the .Asiani (be¬ 
coming kings of the Tocharians and the anihilation of -the^Saraiic^.?,? 

Sten Konow identifies the Asiani With the YUeh-6hi of fhe Chinese 
annals. Tocharians were well settled in and to the east of Bahtria, 
When the Yueh-chi became their toasters. The classical'^d Chitiese 
aceounts are cbmbined by him to reconstruct the Cbuf^ of events. 
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If the classical sources recording the same course of historical 
events mention Tocharians as the master of Bactria=Ta-hia before its 
occupation by the Yueh-chi, can we presume that the Tocharians 
represented one or all the five tribes or hirhou who were in occu¬ 
pation of Bactria before the Yueh-chi onslaught? This is possible 
only if we acc^t that the establishment of the five hi-hou of which 
the Kuei-sJvuang was the dominating one, was a fait accompli prior 
to the Yueh-chi invasion and not an act subsequent to it or a part of it, 
The identification of the Tocharians with the Kuei-Shuang or Kusha- 
nas, calls for the assessment of Indian source material, if any. 

Indian Sources: 

In the dynastic lists of the Purtapas,^'’' the TusMra kings succeeded 
the Yavanas, Their number is given as 14. The Matsya assigns 
them a period of seven thousands years (Sapta-varsha Sahasrani), 
evidently a mistake for Sapta-varsha-satanriJia or 107 years, while 
the Vayu and the BraUmanda assign them 105 years (Pancha-varsha- 
satdni) The name Tukhara also appears in the BJSma.yan},a, the Mahd- 
hhdrata as well as in two old Buddhist texts, the Sadharma-SmHtyvr 
pasthana and the MahamayTm. As a distinct people with their own 
country in the mountainous region beyond the Himalayas, they were 
known to the Indians as late as the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. Thus, all the sources of information mention Tukhara as dis¬ 
tinct people and the land of the Tukharas (Tokharestan), as distinct 
country beyond the frontiers of India.^s 

According to the Puranic sources the kings of the Tukhara 
origin conquered India from the Greeks and fourteen of their rulers 
ruled for more than a hundred years. They appear to be precisely 
the rulers called Kushana in inscriptions and coins. As the Tocha- 
rians and the Sakas mentioned in the classical Greek sources had 
much in common, that accounts for the use of the Saka designations 
by the KushSpa monarchs. It mhy, therefore, be suggested that the 
term Saka was used in a very laxy manner from the time of the 
Achaemenians. The Nakshi-i-Rustam inscription mentions®® the in¬ 
dividual Saka tribes; The Tigrakhauda, of pointed caps; the Hauma- 
varka and those beyond the sea (Taradraya). It is quite likely 
that the Tocharia:ns who came to be known as Tukhiras to ’the 
Ifu^iaris, might have been one of the Saka hordes in early time®, pro¬ 
bably the Tigrakhauda, ‘of pointed caps’ as we also find the KushSjia 
rulers depicted on their coins. 

■ ‘ Thfefe is another point worth consideration: the influence of 
Indian rfeligion' on these monarchs. It has been pointed out in 
afiother ^publication'’^® of oiirs that the Huns—probably representing 
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the Chinese Hiung-nu took a long time to be assimilated in the socio- 
religious scheme of India, but we find that the very first ruler Kujula 
Kadphises is steadfast in true law (Satyadharmasthitasya) with the 
figure of Buddha depicted on his coins; Vima Kadphises, his son, a 
devotee of ^iva (Mo-hehiora); Kanishka, a patron of all religions, be¬ 
lieving in eclecticism; Huvishka noted for his alms house (Punyai^a) 
in Mathura and definitely a devotee of ;6iva, and Vasudeva—his name 
speaks for himself. Surely, it would have been very difficult for a 
barbarian race, nomadic in spirit and warring in nature to be so 
easily acceptable and assimilable in the socio-religious scheme. The 
people must have been in close touch with Indian religion and 
thought and were not unaware of the Indian spiritual values. 

Conclusions: 

It is, therefore, probable that the Kushanas lived somewhere 
near Bactria or to the south of it, and were a part of the ancient Saka 
stock. They were known as the Tocharians or Tukharas. While 
the Kushana rulers do not use the tribal epithet, the Indian sources 
continue to name them as Tushlras. As an important Yab-gou, 
they owed temporary allegiance to the Yueh-chi, consequent to their 
(Yueh-chi) conquest of Ta-hia, but later on they asserted themselves, 
consolidated their position, and managed to push their way south¬ 
east, where, defeating the last Greek ruler, the Kushana chief Kujula 
Kadphises managed to set up a foot-board for his son’s conquest of 
India. This contention may not be accepted as final but it approaches 
the truth nearer than the Mongoloid origin theory which is not 
warranted by the available material, not excluding even the Chinese 
annals. 

1. The term Kushana in its proper significance has been subject of discusaon 
among scholars. Several slightly different forms are noticed. The Greek coin 
legends of Kadphises I give Kodisanu and Khoshansu while the Kharoshjhl form 
is Kush&tM or Khush&na. In the Indian Kharoshfiu inscriptions one finds 
Gushwna or Khushaiia. Those in the same script from Caitral Asda have the 
forms Kushana and Kurshana (Kkar Ins. 79, 136, 193, 198 etc. Sten Kotiow: 
Corpus Inscriptionum luMcanim (henceforth CII Vbl. II part I. p. xlix). The 
&mous Mat Inscription (near Mathura) mentions Kvsh&vaputra (Archaeatogi- 
cal Survey of India, Annual Report, henceforth ASI. An. Rep.) 1911-12 pp. 12ff. 
The Chinese Annals refer to Kuei-Shuang, while in the Kalpanamandifika of 
KumSxal&ta King Kanishka is stated to be of die family of Kiu-sha, evidently 
Kuska according to Liiders (Bruchstilcke der KalpanS.maiidrfika ,des Kumdra- 
lita, Leipzig, 1926. p. 67, quoted by Sten Konow.-ibid). The word Kushdna is 
taken by Baron A. Von Stael Holstein to be the genitive plural of Kuahk (.Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society — henceforth JRAS-1914 pp. 79ff). Artording 
to Manchen-Helfen, whether Kushana was genitive plural or an adjective, as 
supposed by Sten Konow (Journal of Indian History —thenceforth JIH-1933. 
pp. 643ff; p. xlix) the existence of a diort form Kvsha (Kushi) cannot be 
doubted. It is the name by which the Kushanas were known to many of the 
peoples with whom they had direct or indirect relations. He also compiled 
various forms ot Kusha, and names of Kusha towns. (Journal of American 
Oriental Society—henceforth JAOS—65. pp. 74ff). In India these were known 
. as Kushanas, The Manikiala inscription m.entions the expression Gushnavasasam- 
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vardhaka —evidently a scion of the Gushwm or Kmhana family (CII, p, 149)* 
For a fuller list of variations, ref. Fleet. JRAS, 1914. p. 396. Konow: EpiMphia 
Indico—henceforth EI-April 1918. p. 288). K.P. Jayaswal considered Kushana 
to be the personal name of the founder of this dynasty-Kuixda Kadphises (Jour¬ 
nal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society—henceforth JBORS —^XVI, 1930. 
p. 256. 

2. Oxford History of India, 2nd ed. pp. 126-27, quoted by Prof. Basham (BuXtetin 
of the School of Oriental and Aprican Studies, London—hcnceforth BSOAS-1953, 
XV/1. p. 30). This is a modification, and definitely an improvement on his 
earlier statements: *^the date of Kanishka, and in consequence the relation of 
that monarch, as well as that of his predecessors and successors, to thie facts of 
known history. Conjecture was busy, and assigned for the accession of Kanishka 
various dates ranging over a period of more than three centuries and a quarter, 
from B.C. to A.D. 278J^ (JRAS. 1903.p.2.). 

3. Begram, Researches archaMogiques et Mstoriques sur les Kouchans» Mimoires 

de la Dilegation r.'^ch':i.po^ogi.qve francaise en Afghamstan, tome XH, Cairo, 1946 
(Henceforth Begrr’^^-. - <ah: Fouilles di Begram—Journal A«iatique~4ience« 

forth JA. 234. pp. 59ft. 

4. A Marico, La grande inscription, de Kanishka et Vitio--tokharian. JA. 246. pp. 345fi. 

5. A comprehensive Bibliography on the subject might not be out of place here. 
Cunnin^am was the first person to tackle this problem, (Archaeological Survey 
Heport—henceforth ASR. II. p. 68 note; HI. p. etc.) for the Vikrama era theory, 
followed by another contention that the Kushana inscriptions must be dated 
in the Seleucidan era, and the accession of Kanishka be placed in A.D. 80 (Book 
of Indian Eras. p. 42). Sylvain Levi suggested about B.C. 5 as the beginning 
of the reign of Kanishka (JA. Nov.-Dee. 1896: Mai-Juin 1897 pp. 62, 66, 82— 
Notes sur la Indo--Scythes). According to Boyer ICanishka^s accession might be 
later than A.D. 90 (Uipoque de KJamskfca-JA. Mai-Juin 1900). The Bhandar- 
kars placed Kanishka^s accession in A.D. 278 (Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society —thenceforth JBBRAS —1900). D.R. Bhandarkar 
later on gave up his old views on the subject and suggested A.D. 128 as the 
initial year of Kanishka’s era (1C. VII P, 140n). Fergusson and .Oldenberg^s 
theory that Kanishka was the founder of the Saka era in A.D. 78 (Indian Anti¬ 
quary—henceforth lA-X. 213) resting, according to Smith, on Very substantial 
argi^ents^ was commonly regarded by English writers (and a good many 
Indian historians as well—Ref. Raychaudhari: Political History of Ancient India 
—thenceforth PHAl-3rd ed. p. 321) as a truth substantially probable to warrant 
its adoption as the chronological basis for Indian history between the Maurya 
and the Gupta periods* (JRAS. 1903. p. 3). A full dress debate on the date of 
Kanishka in which many historians participated in 1913 is recorded in the 
pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Another debate on the 
subject was recently organised by the School of Oriental and African studies, 
London, in which historians from many countries participated (Proceedings 
not yet published)* Among the supporters of the second century theory for 
Kanishka*s accession may be mentioned Vincent Smith. C. 120 A.D, (Early His^ 
tory of Judia—henceforth EHZ—4th ed. p. 271; Mari^all. 128 A.D.: A.S.I. An. 
Rep, 1929-30. pp. 55-57) Sten Konow, A.D. 125. CH. p. Ixxv. The author of 

. the present work suggested c.A.D. 144 as the date of ICanishka’s accession and 
the beginnii^ of his era. (JC. Vni, p, 91ft). According to Mrs. Lohuizen-de leeuw, 
Kanishka ascend the throne between A.D. 71 and before A.D. 86. (The Scythian 
Period—An approach to the History, Art, Epigraphy, and Paleography of North 
.India from the first century B. C. to the 3rd cenimry AJ). —henceforth—the Scythian 
Period) p. 64. Ghirshman suggests A.D, 144 as the beginning year of Klanishka*s 
era (Gamers D^historie MondiaU’-Journal of World Hxsfiory. Vol. IL No. 3, 1967 
pp, 698-^hencefarth Cahiers. The views of other scholars agreeing with one 
or the other on the date of Kanishka*s era would be quoted later on in proper 
context. 

6. Hblstmn —there a Kushana race? .JRAS. 1914 pp.29ft.; Koahmo and Yueh^ 

" chi BerlcHte de Berlin, 1914. p. 643. The Chinese version of the SHtralaidcara. 

lA. 1903 p. 386. for discussion on the subject and problems connected with it, 
'see Meet, JRAS. 1914 pp. 9^: Sylvain Levi. ibid. pp. 1019ft; Thomas, ibid 1915. 
pp. 532ft; Sten Kenow. El 1918 pp. 288ff. On the Nationality of the Kmfhans. 
(Zeitsc^Hft der Deutscheh Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft henaeforth^ZDMG, 
19i4. pp. 85 ft. A Meillet et Reichelt in Indogermanisches Jahrbuch, 1913: Laufer: 
Lxmgudge of the Tech-chi Chicago, 1917.; J. Charpentier; Ethn^stellung der 
Tocharen, ZDMG 1917, pp. 347ff; F.W.K. Muller. TochaH und Kursah—AC. 
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Berlin, 1918; S. Lindquist: Zum Tochari Prohlerh, Monde Oriental, Upsala 1918; 
Grousset; UHistorie de V Extreme Orient. I. pp. 59ff; Louis de la V. Poussain: 
Inde Aux temps des Maury as—henceforth Poussain: V Inde) —^pp. 807 for con¬ 
solidated references. See also our paper on ‘The Nlationalitp and Original Habitat 
of the Kushdnas (IC. VIII. pp, 91ffL‘ Sten Konow also discussed the various 
views on title subject in his Corpus (p. 1). The latest is Otto-Maenchen-Helfen 
who suggests that the KushapasrrKusha were Saka nobles in tihie Yueh-chi race, 
and he places their home in the Tokharian region of Chinese Turkistan (JAOS. 
65. p. 71 if.). 

7. Quoted by Poussain, Op. Cit. p. 303 on the basis of the manuscript of the Chap¬ 
ter on the Kushanas contributed by Thomas for the Cambridge History of India 
Vol. .11 (still unpublished). The same views are expressed in Grousset. Op. Cit. 
p. 58, and sources cited on that page as well as on page 60. 

8. ZDMG 69, 176 and Konow SBAW. 1916, 799. Luders thought it to be an Iranian 
title adopted by the Turks. SBAW 1922, 260 cf. Konow A.O. HI. 68. 

9. Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonjukuk. p. 48, Konow. CII PI. 

10. Op. Cit p. 176. 

11. Op. Cit p. 799; CII. pi. According to Poussain the forms are Kozoula, Kozola 
in the Greek legends of his coins, and Kujula in Kharoshthi; Kuyula-Kaphasa 
forms are word evidently the same as ICusulaka of Satrapa Laika of the Moga 
inspription (Op. Cit p. 269). Gusura is an oiiicial title in the documents of 
Khotan (Op. cit. p. 304). As regards Yavua, Yavuga (KharoshthA), Zaoou 
(Greek) associated with Ihe Kadphises, he presumes that it was a transcription 
of the Chinese hi-~hieou, ancient pronounciation Yab^gou. The word Yap^^gu, 
according to this French Scholar, in the documents of Khotan was perhaps a 
proper name. Later on among the oriental Turks, it was a title of the chiefs 
(dp, cit p. 304— quoting Chavannes, JA, 1897, p. 49 also Konow (A.O. Ill p. 66): 

12. JRAS 1912 p 670. Sylvain Levi drew attention to the statement in Hema- 
chandra’s AJmidhanachintamani 959 that the Turks are Mkhis i.e., use the royal 
title Mkhi, where !§akhi is evidently written for shdhi, (Turushkas U sdkhyah 
syuh) the title used by Kanishka and his successors in Brahml inscriptions 
(J.A. IX, IX, 1897, p. note: CH pi). 

13. Stein: Serindia p. 1361, 

14. According to Tarn, number five of five Yueh-chi princes (YabgUj he spells it 
Yabghu) is not a typical Iranian number, but was a dominant number in China 
where it occurs with the same monotonous regularity. He suggests it (as a 
guess and a Turki element; the word Yabghu is TurM (Greeks in Bactria and 
India —Henceforth only Tam — 2nd ed. p. ^). 

15. Vn Vol. p. li. 

16. A comprehensive bibliography of the Chinese sources is given by Poussain 
(dp. cit. pp. 328ff)—quoted here with additions. 

P.de Mailla. Hist g&ndrale de la ChAne t III Richthofen; Chitia-, Marguart Ems- 
har nach der Geographic des Ps Moses Xorcmaci. Ahh de Gottingen (in., 2), 1901; 
Chavannes, translation of Seu~ma~Ts^ien’s account: Toung-Pao II. VIII, p. 189fi. 
Documents sur les Turcs occidentaux St. Petersbourg 1903; les pays d*Occident 
d^apres le toei-Iio, Toung-Pao 1905; Trots generraux chinois de la dynastic des 
Han, T®oimg-Pao 1906;— les pays d^ocdident d* apres le . Heou^Han) 
Toung-Pao 1907; les documents chinois de converts par Aurel Stein, 1913; 
Hirth, The Story of ChangKien, JAOS 1917, Wylie; Notes on western regions 
(First Han). Joiimal Anth/rop. Institute, 188,0-1881; Kingsmille,; Intercourses 
of ChiTia with Eastern Turkestan in the Second Century B. C. JRAS, 1882, p. 82, 
Be Groot; Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, 1921: Die Wcstlande GJiinos, 
1926 (published by O. Franke): Franke,: Beitr. aus chineisch^, quellari'^^^ur 
Kennitniss der Turkwolker und Skythen, 1904, (I.A., 1906 p. 33, 47); SjJdehet; 
Mudes sur V Asie Centrale, JA, 1883, 11 pp 324; Notes sur les Yuc'-tchi, 1890, I, 
180; Les Indo^Scythes et Vepoque de Kanishka, 1897, II p. 152-; Levi; Nbies sur 
les iTido-Scythese J.A, 1897, I. A.M., Boyer, tpoque de Kamshka, J.A. 1900, 
I, p. 526. 

The Chinese sources are noticed by all the savants who considered or con¬ 
tributed on the date of Kanishka. References to their contributions would be 
made at the proper place. 

17. TozaA-Kotaushi rouso 42-47; quoted from Maench^-Helfen dp. cit p. 72. 

18. A pTopos des Ta Yue^tche et Kuuei-chfOudng, Bulletin de la Maisdn franco-- 

Japqnaise 1933, 1-11. ; 

19. Notes on Indo-scythian chronology: (Journal of Indian History). JIH. 1933. 13-14. 

20. Tokharian et Koutchien. JA 1934-38. 
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21. Zur Ue^tsi-frag 257, note 7. 

22. The Greeks in Bactria and India (2nd ed, p. 287. note 4), According to him, the 
new theo^ which makes of the Yueh~chi princes (the Knshana chief being 
one) five Safe princes of Bactria conq[iiered by the Yueh-chi, throws the plain 
account in the Hou-^HanShu overboard. The theory is one more unhappy off¬ 
shoot of the elementary blunder which started the belief in a Saka conquest of 
Greek Bactria (Tam p. 283). 

23. Op, cit. p. 72. 

24. The view that devaputra was an, imitation of the Chinese Imperial title Tien-- 
izu has been refuted by F.W. Thomas. Justification cannot be found for its 
Chinese origin in view of the very widespread notion of divine descent of kings 
and emperors. Devaputra is an Indian term, not invented by, or for, the 
Kushanas. It occurs in the inscription of Bharhut long prior to the Kusnanas 
Liider^s List Nos. 774, 814-B C. Law Volume II p. Slff.). 

25. According to Maenchen-Helfen, the Kushanas spoke ^aka, The language of 
their coin-legends in pure Khotani Saka. Sten Konow, Norske Tidskrift for 
Spragvidanokap 1933,10). Halsouns objection (Zur ue-tsi frage 257, note 7) that 
the Kushapas might have used the Saka language as the legitimate successors 
of the Saka rulers in North-west India can be summarily dismissed. The 
Kushanas never adopted their ^aka language in Bactria (Op. cit p. 73). 

26. Cn Vol. n pt. I p. li. 

27. Zur nordarischen Sprache und LitemtuL Strasburg 1912; quoted by Sten Konow, 

28. Memoires de la socieU Linguistique, 38, 1913 pp. 89, Sten Konow. Op. cit, 

29. SBAW, 1913, pp. 466 ff; 1919, pp. 734 ff. 

30. WZKM, 26, p. 395. 

31. Op. cit. p. lii. He has presumed that King Kanishka began to use Sakish in 
writing. Buddhist works were being translated from the Kuishan l^guage 
into that of Barchuq, i.e, the present Maralbashi near Yarkand, and other trans¬ 
lations from the same language into Tochrian and thence into Turkish, But 
it was not known where the Ktiishan language was used, (see note - p. Lii). 

32. As regards the location of the Ta-hia, according to Shi-ki (Chap. 123, fol. 6f), 
Ta-hia was situated more than 2000 li south-west of Ta-wan (Ferghana) and 
south of the Wei water (Oxus). The farmers had towns and houses and they 
had the same customs as the Tawan. The people had no supreme ruler, and 
the various towns appointed minor chiefs. The soldiers there were weak and 
feared warfare, but me people were skilled in trading and marketing. After 
the Yueh-chi conquest with the capital at Lan-shi, the ffve principalities, each 
under one hi-hou depended on the Ta-Yueh-chi, According to the Hou-Han- 
Shu the Yueh-chi divided the Ta-hia empire between five hi-hou. 

According to Tam Lan-dhi (Alexandria) was the capital of the Ta-hia, 
i.e. Bactria (Hirth p. 98) and subsquently, after they occupied Bactria, of the 
Yuen-chi (Bou^Han^Shu), Spect first saw that Lan-chi was Alexandria (JA 
1897 pp. 159-6. Groot makes it Pan-Ku’s Kanr^si (p. 96). Tam questions 
Chhavannes and Konow, He suggested that historically, Lan-chi caimot possibly 
be anything but Bactria (Op, cit, p. 115-n,l.) 

33- Xi. 8.4. According to Tarn, the conquest of the Ta-hia (Bactria proper) was 
the work of the Yueh-chi. But almost every modem writer attributes that 
conquest to 'Sacas* driven southward by the Yueh-chi, who are supposed to 
have occupied the country until the Yueh-chi expdled or subdued them. 
Chang-Kien knew nothing about this, and there is no scrap of evidence for its 
existence. A misunderstanding of a simple passage in Strabo, was responsible 
for it, until one writer a#er another made it an obsession with the various 
forms of Saca^—Sacarau, Sae, Sai-wang, even Tochari, pressed into service. 
Strabo mentions Saca occupation of Bactria, but, according to Tam, the most 
cursory perusal of the context shows that throughout the whole section he is 
talking, not of the second! centriry B.C., but of a long time before that—he calls 
it Achaemenid, the seventh century (Op. cit. p. 280). 

ApoUodrous attributes the conquest of the Bactrian kingdom to four nomad 
peoples, Asu, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacarauli. Tro^s attributes it only to two 
Asiani and Saraucae though subsequently he mentions the Tochari. 

34, Sffebo XI.8,2. According to IVErs. Lohuizen-de-Leeuw, in the pai^age from Jusr 
tinus **Saraucae et Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos, there seems unani¬ 
mity that the Yueh-chi are Tocharians and that the Asiani, abas Asii, are the 
Yu^-cbi, or at least their dominating stratum. (The Sqythim p^rioo—p, 38) ♦ 
At another place she suggests that the Asii remained also known outside their 
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boxmdaries as Tocliari=:Tukhara (p. 43). Some scholars make a distinction 
between the two. Tarn thought that the name Asii was the same as Arsi (Op. 
cit.) found by Sieg in much later 7th century documents. Van Windekens 
suggests that the word Arsi meaning Vhite’ was used to indicate the rulers 
of the Tochari, and subsequently the people over whom they ruled (quoted 
from the ScytMan period —p. 43), Some scholars identify the Asii wifii the 
Wu-sun (Charpentier Degulines and Couvreur) (Op. cit.). Prof. Bailey ex¬ 
plains arsi as Sanskrit Aryd^ and the Asii as a people related to the Ossetes or 
As in South Russia (BSOAS VIII 1935-37 p. 912). Ihe passage quoted by 
Strabo makes it very clear that the conquest of Bactria was a historical event 
which was a turning point resulting in the movements of the tribes settled 
in or near that region and pressed by some external agencies. Bt, however 
appears from the classical accounts that the occupation of Bactria was a tran- 
sitory phase with its changing hands till we find Mithradates I occupying it 
and displacing its new rulers. 

The identification of the Tocharians has also been a subject of discussion. 
The Chinese sources are enumerated by Sylvain Levi. A Chinese Sutra refers 
to the simultaneous domination of Yapono (YavanarrGreeks) in the north, 
the Che-Kia (SakaznScythians) in the south, the Po-la-po (Pahlava=Parthians) 
in the west, and the Tein-cha-lo (Tochares) in the east. The comparison of 
Vihhdsha and of Nanjio 1Q85 suggests the identification of Yueh-chi with the 
Tocharians (Teou-kiu-le). The Tiikharas, Tochares, Chinese Touo-houo-luu in 
relations with the Yueh-chi and . Ta-hia have been considered by scholars. 
Richthofen with whom Levi agrees, (JA 1897 I p. 10) identifies the Tochares 
with the Yueh-chi, placing them at Khotan. According to Marquart, the 
Tochares are the Ta-hia living in the country which Hiuen-tsang called old 
Tou-hou-lo or Tokharistan in the middle Oxus., 300 kilometres to the east of 
Khotan. Prank suggests that they were neither the Ta-hia nor the Yueh-chi 
but those whom the Yueh-chi conquered in old Tou-hou-lo. Stein finds no 
relation between the emigration of the Yueh-chi and the old Tou-hou-lo. 
Truly speaking the Tochares were known to the west as early as the time of 
the Assyrians when the Yueh-chi were unnown. A compn^ensive biblio¬ 
graphy on the problem is given by Poussain Op. dt. p. 338. Stein reviews 
the diverse opinions in his Serindia p. 287; for the original views? see Rimusat, 
Remarques sur. Vextension de d empire Chinois du cote de Voccident sous les 
Tang; Vivian de St. MartinrJMfemoircs sur les Huns blance, 1850 p. 233); Yule; 
Hiuen-Tsang^s <iccount of the principalities of Tokharistan JRAS 1873 p. 92; 
Von Richthofen, China 1877, I, 439; Vascoiincellos-Ahreu,Mtcseon, 1883, Mar- 
quart, Eransahr p. 200 Prank, Turkvolker p. 24. 

35. Sten Konow. Op. cit. p, xxi. 

36. Ibid p. xxii. 

37. P. C. Bagchi discussed the problem of Central Asian nomads in Indian history 
in his Presidential address to the Ancient India Section I, Indian History Con¬ 
gress Session, Aligarh 1943. The references to Tukh^as in ancient Indian texts 
—Epics, Puranas and the two Buddhist works are quoted by him. Poussain 
mentions the sources referring to the Tukharas, earlier in Ms work (Op. cit. 
p. ,337). The coupling of the two names ^akas and Tusharas in Indian Epic 
and Ptiranic texts (Mahabhdrata, Bombay Text H, 51, 1850; HI 51, 1997; etc. 
Harivamsd I. S.20 (311) is significant, hi the Markandeya Rurdrja they are 
mentioned immediately after the Chinas as populous races of men outside. 
Pargiter has collected all the references to the Tukharas (Mahabhdrata Sahha 
P. 11850) and Rdmdya'm (Kish. K. xliv.15). The Vayu Puratwi reads TUsharas 
(xlv.118) as they are mentioned in the Mahabharata (Van. P. li, 1991; l§dnti P. 
bcv. 2429 etc.). The two names, according to Mm, seem to mean the same 
people. They were an outside northern race bordering on the Himalayas (Yana 
P. clxxvii-12350!). In the Harivamsa they are clasi^d along with me 6akas, 
Dardas, Pallavas etc. and considered to be Mlechas and Dassms (cxy,, 6440-42) 
Lassen identified them with the Tochari, and placed them on the north sicTe of 
the Hindu Kush (Indo-Alt. map)— Pargiter: Mark Purfi.ua Trans, (p.» 320). 

38. Pliny and Ptolemy mention them as Thocari and Tuchari res^ctively Hving to 
the north of Caspiri or Kashmir. According to Prof. Ba^dhi, the Ta-Ma of 
the Han annals was pronounced in early times as D'a(t)-pa and stood in all 
probability for the Dogar or Tukhar which appears in Ihe fifth century as 

' Tu-ko-Io, Tu-xuo-^la. The king of the country sent ambassadors to China. ' 

39. CHI p. 564. • . 

40. History of the Gurjara-PraUharas Chap. I. p. 4. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE KADPHISES 

The two Kadphises Kushapa rulers—father and son—^preceded 
the other Kushapa family headed by Kanishka. The other view¬ 
point on precedence once held by Fleet and Kennedy’ has been 
Anally set at rest. The archaeological evidence from Taxila is deci¬ 
sive on this point.2 To trace the history of this Arst Kushaioa 
family, one has to consider the evidence adduced by the BourHan- 
Shu, or the annals of the second Han dynasty, covering the period 
after A.D. 25,*3 the three KharoshthI records,"’ of the time of Gon- 
dopherhes dated in the year 103, the Panjtar inscription of the year 
122, and the Taxila silver vase record dated in the year 136. Be¬ 
sides these, the coins issued by the two rulers of this group®, Kujula 
Kadphises and his son Wima Kadphises and their And-spots, and 
associated portraits depicted on them, have much to tell about these 
rulers, and are also helpful in corroborating facts relating to them 
from the other two sources. The assessment of the source material, 
and the details adduced from it are expected to present a picture 
of the life and achievement of Kujula Kadphises—^the grand-old 
man, without shadowing the personality of this octogenarian’s son— 
Wima Kadphises—^the real conqueror of India. The two rulers 
between them seem to have enjoyed a fairly long years of rule which 
may not be as detailed and decisive, as that of the other group, but 
is equally interesting. We propose considering the dates of these 
rulers connected with the old era and its initial year, since the 
three records are dated in it, Kujula’s achievements—his conquests, 
and contact with Hermaeus and Gondophemes, the extent of his 
kingdom, Wima Kadphises and his conquests, and the appointment 
of Satraps, the relations of the Kadphises with Rome and China, the 
problem of Soter Megas, and lastly the interlude between Wima 
Kadphises and Kanishka, and the role Of Jihopika or Zeionises. 
These historical facts await proper consideration and evaluation in 
this Chapter. 

The Sources^ 

The passage in the Bou-Han-Shu, the annals of the later Han 
dynasty, also furnishes information relating to the, integration of 
t^e five M-hott, a hundred years after the divis/on. The hi-hou of 
Kuei-Shwang attacked the four other hi-hoti, and styled himself 
king. His kingdom was named after the original division—Kttei- 
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Shvang. The annals further describe his exploits. He invaded 
An-si and seized the territory of Kao-fu, mpreover he triumphed 
over Po-ta and Ki-pin® and entirely possessed these, kingdoms. He 
died more than eighty years old and was succeeded by his son Yen-r 
Kao-Chen. He again conquered Tien-chu and appointed a general 
there for the administration. As the Hou Han-Shu deals with the 
events happening in and after the period Kien-wu (A.D. 25-55), 
Kujula Kadphises’ conquest could not, therefore, have taken place 
before the year A.D. 25. 

The Epigraphic evidence relating to this family of the Kushanas 
seems to be confined only to the three records mentioned ■ above; 
The first record, dated in. the year 103 of the,, same era, and also 
in the year 26 during the reign, of Maharaja Guduvhara^ (Gondo- 
pheijies) on the first day of the month of Vai^kha,.records the pious 
gift of Mira the saviour, together with.bis son and daughter, in 
honour of Prince Erjhuna Kapsha, in honour of his mother and father. 
It is presumed that the prince Kapsha was Kujula Kadphises, who 
se^s to be at that time not a ruling sovereign, hut a prince. His 
relation with Gondophernes has to be considered later on. 

The Panjtar (Matraban-range)® inscription, dated in the year 
122 of the same era on the first day of the month of ^mvwna, in the 
reign of the Gushapa Great King {Mdharayasa GiishaVrOsa), refers 
to the eastern region of Ka-sua being made an auspicious ground 
by Moika, the Urumuja Scion. Fourteen yea,rs later, the Taxila 
silver scroll inscription® records dedication in the year 136 on the 
15th day of the first month Asha^a. The relics of "the Lord were 
established by Urasaka of the Imtavhria boys, the Bactrian,; the 
resident of the town of Noacha. This was done for the bestowal of 
health on the Great king, the king of kings, the son of HeaveUj the 
Kushapa {Mahamjasaraj^tir^jasa devaputrasa Khushanasa). As these 
records do not mention the name of the ruler, but only that of the 
family {Kush'S^^), one might easily presume if the other Kushana 
fanuly of Kanishka was imphed here? But the records of Kanishl^ 
and Ws successors are dated from the year one onwards, and that, 
too, not exceeding two digits. So these two records mentioning the 
Kushana ruler suggest only Kujula Kadphises who was a plain ruler 
in the year 122, and, in natural sequence, the other record suggests 
that in course of 14 years he had carved out a sufficiently big king¬ 
dom extending as far as Taxila, thus entitling him to: the use of bigger 
appellations. • . ■ 


' The coins issued by Kujula Kadhpises,—^in association with Her*- 
maeusj?®. and independently, sometimes carrying the portrait of 
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some Roman emperor, very probably Augustus, though Allan pre¬ 
sumes^ 1 it to be nearer to Claudius, -are helpful in reconstructing the 
history of the Kushana Kujula Kadphises—^particularly with refe¬ 
rence to his conquest of Kabul (Kao-fu of the Chinese annals) and 
the displacement of the Greek power. The Numismatic evidence is 
very helpful in reconstructing the political history of that period. 

The Date of Kujula Kadphises and the Old Mka Era: 

The date of Kujula Kadphises can be fixed only with reference 
to the fixation of the initi^ year of the^ald 6aka era in which the three 
Elharoshthi records are dated. It has been pointed out earlier that 
these records are applicable only to him or, at the most, the last one to 
his son, but not to the other family, Scholars have tried to grapple 
with this problem of the old Saka era’’^—^its initiation and initial year, 
and are at present nearer general agreement, though they are not im- 
animous in their conclusions. The fixation of the initial year on the 
basis of astronomical calculations —^intercalary Sravanu in the year 
134 (Ajasa sravanyisa), and intercalary Ashd4ha {Ayasa dsha^asa) in 
the year 136, as record^ in the Kalwan and Taxila silver scroll inscrip¬ 
tions, has set at rest Konow’s contention that the initial year of the old 
era on the basis of the calculation in the second record, could be 
84-83 B.C. as calculated by Van Wijk. Konow’s views on the eras 
in the Indian inscriptions have been inconsistent. Marshall’s c<m* 
tention that the era is associated with Azes, noticed as Ayasa or 
Ajasa in the two records was questioned by R.D. Banerjee who 
considered it to be Aryasya.''‘^(^T!his, era seems to be associated 
with some event of national importance.^ It is interesting to learn 
that out of 23 KdiaroshtM records bearing dates recorded and cal¬ 
culated by Sten Konow,‘‘® only the Taxila copper plate inscription 
of Patika is dated in the Greek calendar month Panemos. The rest 
are dated in the Indian months with the only diflference that the 
dates are calculated from the full moon without rdferenee to the 
bright {sukla) or the dark {Icrishna) half. This method of dating 
was something foreign. It is presumed by Dr. Lohuizeh-dd-leeuw'’® 
that the commencement of the old era synchronises with thd eon^ 
quest of Bactria by the Yueh-chi in aboilt 129 B.C. This, again, 
seems unacceptable in the light of the fact that the era seems to be 
connected with an event of nationaT importance, with the Indian 
months noticed in practically all the records. It is novy generally 
accepted that all the. Kharoshthi records , are dat^ in the era of [5^ 
B’CJ_7 . .This would give Kujula Kadphises dates ranging froniJtS— 
-78 A.D., if the last record of 136 is also associated with him. 
The dates would also fit in well with the Chinese, as well sis with 
the archaeoloj^csd evidences. -It has been’ttiehliohed earlier that 
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the annals of the second Han d 3 masty (Hou-Han-Shu) cover the 
events happening in and after Elien-wu period (A.D. 25-55). 

The reference to Kapsha, evidently accepted as Kujula Kad- 
phises in the Taxila copper plate inscription of the year 103, and 
also 26 of Guduvhara (Gondophemes) fits in the scheme or dating. 
Accordingly Kujula Kadphises was only a Prince or Kum^a, if 
Konow’s etymology of erjhuna alysdnai, later eysanai i.e. alzanai, 
ezdnai used in the old Saka language of the Elhotan country in order 
to render Skt. Kumara is accepted."'® In the year 122 of the old 
era=64 A.D. he sets his foot in North-west India as a Edng (Mah%- 
rd.ja) and for fourteen years he consolidates his hold and expands 
his territory, as is evident from the use of the higher appellations— 
Mahamja r^jatir^ja devaputra in the Taxila record of 136. His 
names still does i^t appear but only the family name Kushana or 
Kliushana is no^ed as in the earlier record (Mdh3.rajasa GttshJ- 
inasa rajmij."'®'"Scholars who think Kanishka to be the founder of 
theSaka era of 78 A.D. associate this record with Wima Kadphises, 
immediately followed by Kanishka. Thus within a period of 33 
years A.D. 45-78, the career of the octogenarian Kujida Kadphises 
—as a prince, a conqueror and ruler, and his son’s reign and all 
events including the conquest of India, (Tien-chien) are placed. We 
shall discuss this problem at great length in proper perspective and 
at the right place. Here we can only presume that this is not 
impossible but improbable. The Khalatse®® inscription probably 
connected with Wima\Kadphises (Ovima Kavihisa) of the year 187 
has to be taken into accoxmt which would extend Wima’s reign till 
129 A.D., followed by that of Jihonika of the Taxila silver vase 
inscription®^ of the year 191 = 133 A.D. 

Kujula Kadphises’ Conquests: The conquests of Kujula 
Kadphises are mentioned in the annals of the later Han Dynasty— 
the Hou-Han-Shu, and these can be traced in the finds of his coins, 
the two Kharoshthi records of 122 and 136, and the association of 
this ruler with Hermaeus. After reducing the other hi-hou Kujul a 
Kadphises is stated to have i nvaded Ans i —^the usual name for Par- 
thia. This was followed by seizing the territory of Kao-fu and the 
triumphant march over Pu-ta and Ki-pin which kingdoms came 
under his possession. An-si, according to Sten-Konow,®® implied 
the Parthian dynasty in the east to Which Guduvhara or Gondo¬ 
phemes belonged. It has been mentioned earlier that Kujula Kad¬ 
phises is called a prince or KumBra in the year 103, and the 26th 
year of Gondophemes. This could be his regnal jrear. Gondophemes 
was not the last Parthian mler. Coins of Abdagases who is ^yled 
as Gudu^harahhrddaputra mahfirdjasa (tradarasd) Avadagaiasa 
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on the reverse of his coins have been found in western Pun- 
jab.^^ Another coin of this ruler bears the epithet Mahardjasa 
Rajatira^ana.'^'^ The coins of Edng Pacores came from Kandahar 
and the country to the west of Bhakar.^s The coins of Pacores and 
the Kusha^ia Wima Kadphises were found in an earthem jar at 
Sirkap by Marshall, with some coins with the portrait and symbols 
of Guduvhara and legends in Greek and KharoshthL^s According 
to Eapson, even in the reign of Gondophemes, the allegiance of the 
governors to the suzerain was becoming merely nominal. The 
existence of any independent Parthian suzerain in North-western 
India after Guduvhara is not borne out by the finds of the coins. Philos- 
tratos’ account of the Apollonius of Tyana of about A.D. 44 men¬ 
tions Phraotes as the ruler of Taxila at that time identified by Herz- 
feld with Gondophemes on the basis of the similarity of the name 
with the title ap'ratihata.^'^ 

These facts suggest that Kujula Kadphises gave the blow to 
the Parthian empire of Gondophemes, and occupied the Kabul 
(Ko-fu) region where the coins of Pacores or Abadagases have not 
been found. This must have happened after A.D. 45 and between 
A.D. 64, the dates of the Takht-i-Bahi and the Panjtar records res- 
pMtively, The hoard found by Marshall in the remains of Sirkap 
contained coins of Gondophemes, Pacores and Kujula Kadphises 
which suggest that Kujula Kadphises had taken Taxila from the 
weak successor of Pacores. The Taxila Silver Scroll inscription 
of the year 136=78 A.D. mentioning MahSraja Rdjpir^ja Deva- 
putra KushUna, seems to point to Kujula Karfphises. 

It would, therefore, appear thaV*Kujula Kadphises actually 
measured swords with the Indo-Parthians. He seems to be friendly 
with Gondophemes or the casual reference to, him in the Takht-i- 
Bahi record might be only a diplomatic move to assess his diances. 
Very: probably he was marking time. The western portion of the 
Indo-Parthian empire of Gondophemes was first conquered by him. 
This was probably done before the year 122, Gcmdophernes’^ 
Sruecessors might have been given a little lease of existence very 
probably as feudatories of Kujula Kadphises, but a shoyr of indepen¬ 
dence by assuming the higher title at.Moh&r&fa Rajatiraja by Abda- 
•gases must have cost him his throne with the Kushiana empire 
extending upto Taxila. This seems to have happened before 136= 
f8 A.D.- The seccmd phase of Kujula Kadphise’s conquest as 
r^prded in the Hou-Han-Shu namely the triumph over Pu-ta and j 
Ki'pin pointes to his conquest of Taxila-and the adjoining regions v 
■to^the east'of . Indus and-probably the north-east portion. Smith’^® 
jquetipg Bylvain Levi and Sten Konow, gave up his earlier views 
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identifying it with Kashmir, and now suggests its identification 
with Gandhara, including Taxila and Takht-i-Bahai. 

Kujula Kadphises and Hermaeus: The relations between the 
two have been assessed by scholars in different ways. As the names 
of Hermaeus and the Kushana king Kujula Kadphisds are associated 
together on a series of coins ,29 their alliance has been a subject of 
discussion among scholars for a long time. There have been earlier 
instances of joint-issues, and it was therefore supposed by Eapson 
that Hermaeus was the earlier ruler whose name appears in Greek 
on the obverse with his bust, and that of Kujula Kadphises, the 
Kushana Yavuga in kharoshthi on the reverse. He was immediately 
succeeded by the latter,3o Thomas, on the other hand, supposed a 
gap between the two covered by the Pahlavas who were actually 
in possession of Kabul during this intervening period,^^ which view 
was endorsed later on by Rapson,®^ and accepted by Marshall,33 
KbnowS^ and Tarn.35 The last historian, however, suggests that 
Kujula Kadphises was a descendant of the Kushana Yavuga Miaos 
(or Heraos—^the name is said not to be certain) who calls himself 
‘Kushan’ on his coinage.^® He had married a relative of Hermaeus. 
When he invaded the Paropamisade, he proclaimed to the Greeks 
that he came, not as a foreign conqueror, but as their lawful ruler 
by hereditary relationship to the last king Hermaeus. The coiils 
were, therefore, the dry bones of that propaganda to conciliate the 
Greeks, still a formidable force in Kabul.®"^ The earlier theory of 
^ Rapson presuming an immediate relation between Hermaeus and 
Kujula, the latter succeeding the former is pressed by Mrs. Lohuiz-' 
en-de-Leeuw®® who has pushed back Kujula Kadphises in the fir^' 
century B.C., connecting his dates in the three records in the era 
of 129 B.C. It has, however, been shown earlier that Kujula 
Kadphises donquered Kabul (Kao-fu) frorn the Parthiahs and hot' 
from the Greeks. The relation between Hermaeus and Kujula 
Kadphises does not seem to be that of blood, as presumed by Tam', 
nor can it be presumed that Hermaeus was immediately succeeded 
by Kujula Kadphises. Bachhofer presumes that®® HOfmaeus Will 
still be reigning in the second decade of the first century A.D., reject¬ 
ing his identification with the Yen-mo-fu. of the CMen-Han-shu and 
the evidence it affords of his having come to,tfae throne laefore-48" 
B . C,; According to his chronological set upj he crowds in his second 
decaclq not only Vonoes, Spalahores, and Spalagadames, Kut also 
Spahrises and Azes II, as well as part of the reign of' Hermaeus, to 
whwh list Marshall akso adds by implication AziliseSj the immediate 
predecessor of Azes 11.^® ''''v-.' ■; ■■■< ' ■ ■■■ 

Kodphiss and Ww ’ Western Worldr The conquest of 
Parthia (An-si) and Kabiil (Kao-fU) must have brotight this KushS'^ 
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ria ruler in closer proximity with the Romans and the western world. 
As he depicts the busts of Hermaeus with the legend in Greek on 
a set of his coins, one also finds him imitating the bust of the Roman 
emperor on a welhknown coin.'^^ The identity of this Roman em¬ 
peror has also been a matter of disputation among scholars. The 
usual contention is that the type was borrowed from a coin of Augus¬ 
tus'’^^, Allan, taking the evidence on the reverse, reproducing the 
well-known Roman deity curule chair type, suggests that Kujula 
imitated a coin of Claudius'**^ ('accession A.D. 41). It is suggested 
by Prof. Basham that'*'’ Kujula’s coins certainly bear a closing 
striking resemblance to that on some of the denarii of Augustus. 
Although coins of Claudius are the earliest closely to resemble those 
of Kujula both on obverse and reverse, it is surely not impossible 
that Kujula’s moneyers incorporated elements from more than one 
type. We are, however, interested in the contact which seems to 
have been established between the Kushajpas and the Romans, which 
might have been purely on a commercial level. Roman coins were 
the legal tender of merchants from the west. That too accounts 
for the imitation of the gold standard of Augustus'’® by Wima 
Kadphises 

Kujula Kara Kadphises: The Chinese annals of the later Han 
dynasty give a long lease of life to Kujula Kadphises. He lived 
up to the age of 80, and was succeeded by his son Yen-K^o-Chen. 
There is no intermediary between the father and the son. But a 
new type of coin was found by Sir John Marshall,'’® with the bust 
of a king ‘resembling Wima Kadphises and a corrupt Greek legend 
on the obverse, and the reverse showing a Nike and the Kharoshthi 
legend Mahardjasa rdj^tirdjasa Khusha-^osa Yavugasa. Another 
group of coins'’’!’ have on the obverse a humped bull and an illegible 
Greek legend, and, on the reverse, a two humped Bactrian camel 
'lyith a Kharoshthi legend of slightly varying wording: maharajam 
rajatirajasa KuyvXa Kaphasa, mahetrajasa mahatam Kushana K'>^- 
yula Kaphasaf maharajasa rajatayasa, devaputrasa Kuyula Kara- 
Kaphasasa, and maharayasa rayatirayasa Kuynla Kara Kopasa.'’® 
The names Kuyula Kaphasa and Kuyula Kara Kapasa in the same 
type of coins created doubt among scholars^ about thar identity or 
separate individuaUty. 

Rapsoh eohsideis them to be different, and Kujula Kara Kad¬ 
phises (Kuyula Kara Klapa etc.) seems to have succeeded the Satrap 
Zeionises in the kingdom of Pushkalavati, and he may have been 
CBCfefemporary with Wima Kadphises. Marshall, however, pre¬ 
sumes®® that these coins were issued by Wima Kadphises. He in- 
t^pEets 4Car.<i as ’the equivalent of^Kala which 'was used' lator on 
in Turkestan'With the meaning ‘prince*, and that;the coins with the 
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humped bull of 6iva on. the obverse, and a Bactrian camel on the 
reverse with the legend Mahatayasa rayarftyasa devaputrasa Ku- 
yula Kara Kaphsasa and other variants were probably issued by 
Wima Kadphises as crown-prince during his father’s life-time. 

Sten Konow presumes^ ^ that the use of the imperial title pre¬ 
cludes the idea of the issuer being a subordinate ruler. The additional 
Kara of which the meaning itself is not very clear cannot prevent us 
from ascribing these coins to Kadphises I. A Sirkap coin of Kad¬ 
phises I, showing the bust of Hermaeus on the obverse seems to have 
the KharoshthI legend.. .juta kara dharmathi,^^ and this can be no 
other person than Kujula Kadphises. Sometimes the very word 
‘kara’ is absent from the coins in question®®. One may agree 
with Marshall that Kujula Kadphises might have retired from active 
campaigning, and left it to his son after A.D. 60 when he was pro¬ 
bably between sixty and seventy years of age. But it would have been 
very unusual for the crown prince to issue coins in his name. Mar¬ 
shall himself admits that in that case a coin with the bust of Her¬ 
maeus and Heracles and the legend Kujula Kara dharmathidasa 
might also been issued by Wima.®'^*^ It is not proper to associate a 
particular set of coins with Wima Kadphises on the interpretation 
of the word kara of which the meaning is not very clear, nor can 
we assume the existence of another Kadphises when thg^-^Binese 
annals are emphatic about only two Kadphises rulersy'^^eJiu^t, 
thi ^ref one,- afflee with--SteiiJECmiowUu3uidentifyhstg»Kujnla«Kad^rise^ 
with Kuiula Kara Kadphises. 

Wima Kadphises: The second Kadphises king succeeded his 
octogenarian father. The Chinese ‘annals of the later Han Dynasty* 
the Hou-Han-Shu, suggest-® thal ^ he ag ain^cfliqumaedJ^^ q 

pointed a genera Lihiece-lQr the administration. Mr|. Lohuizen-de^ ^ 
Xeeuw! presumes'®'® on the strength of the discovery of a hoard of coins^^ 
at Sirkap consisting of coins of Gondophemes, (Pacores Pukura) andf^-^ 
Kujula Kadphises that the Indian conquests of Kujula east of the ^ 
Indus were lost, and later reconquered by Wima Kadphises. Accord-^" 
ing to Konow,®'’’ the word rendered, as ‘again’ in this passage, be 
translated as ‘further’, ‘in his turn’, since there is no indication in the 
Hou-Han-Shu of a previous conquest which was repeated by Ym- 
Kao-Chen. The conquest implied in the Chinese account and attri¬ 
buted to Wima Kadphises seems to be a further extension ©f his 
father’s empire and not a reconquest of the lost territory in the north¬ 
west of which there is no evidence. The description of the country 
given in Hou-Han-Shu seems to point to the Indus country, the king¬ 
dom T’ien-chi is also called Shen-tu, which can refer to Sindh, the 
ancient stronghold of the Saka empire in India.®® The feconquest 
of the Indus region, if the translation is literally taken, might be 
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suggestive of the second Saka conquest noticed in the KdLakackdrya- 
KdthanakaP^ According to this account, the Sakas of the Indus coun¬ 
try conquered Surashtra and Malava shortly before the beginning 
of the Vikrama era; they were ousted by Vikranaaditya, but after 
a lapse of 135 years a new 6aka came and re-established the 6aka 
dominion. This would mean that the era of A. D. 78 could be as¬ 
sociated with Wima Kadphises, if there be no overlapping of dates, 
and the relationship between Wima Kadphises and the Saka Kjshatra- 
pas of western India be traced. It might here be pointed out that 
the term Saka has been used in a very laxy manner, and we have 
suggested earlier that the Kushanas might have been the descendants 
of one of the Sakas mentioned by Herodotus. 

Wima Kadphises and his accession: Unfortunately not a single 
record of Wima Kadphises has been found, though some scholars 
attribute®^ the Taxila inscription of the year 136 to him, 
i whil'e Sten Konow presumes that the Khalatse inscription is dated 
in the year 187 of Maharaja Uvima Kavthisa—evidently Wima Kad¬ 
phises. The very reading of this record is questioned by Kapson®^ 
who considers it conjectural affording “a very insecure foundation 
, for the far-reaching conclusions of Sten Konow”. It is also con¬ 
sidered unlikely that any record of Wima Kadphises should be found 
at Khalatse, a village in Ladakh, 52 miles below Leh on the trade 
» route. The death of Kujula Kadphises and the accession of Wima 
Kadphises may, however, be placed in the year 136=78 A.D. but 
those who advocate that Kanishka was the founder of the Saka era 
glub.the two Kadphises, kings between A.D. 45 and 78, and assign 
a period, of only 14 years to Wima Kadphises. It is presumed by 
them .that the Kushana ruler of the Panjtar record was Kujula Kad- 
while that of the Taxila inscription was Wima Kadphises, 
was immediately, followed by Kanishka. This is simply based 
,Qn.:ithe;: assumption that Kujula having died at the age of eighty, 
could j not have left a young successor, but one who too must be 
sufSeiently aged and could not have lived longer. This may or may 
not,have .been a fact, but one thing appears certain, namely a gap 
between Wima Kadphises and Kanishka. This point we shall dis- 
cnsaf in detail .when we consider the problems connected with Soter 
Megasland: JEihonika. If Kanishka could have succeeded Wima Kad- 
phisfes, iin 78 A.D., there seems no reason why the same privilege 
of . being the founder of the 6aka era might not be accorded' to Wima 
ICadphises, and bis succession placed in that year. The Hdu-Han- 
iS|)ui.<annals which cover the period only between A.D. 25 and 125 
showi an intimate knowledge of the events in the west and give 
m.a,precase account of the reigns of Kujula and Wima Kadphises; 
blit hscSemothing to say Of the ihuch more famous KanisMca.^2 The 
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number of years given to Wima Kadphises seems too little 
for his extensive conquests, and for the abundant and widespread 
coinage of Soter Megas, as Marshall points out,®^ to say nothing of 
that of Wima Kadphises himself especially if Kujula’s own coins 
were in use for some years after the conquest of Punjab. 

Relations with the saka Kshatrapas: The relations of Wima 
Kadphises with the 6aka Kshatrapas of Western India—the family 
of Nahapana and Chashtana whose records are dated in thfeiSaka era, 
can be ascertained in the light of the two accounts from the Hou- 
Han-Shu and the K^lak^ch^ryakathanaka, and from the records of 
the Saka Kshatrapas themselves. It has been suggested earlier that 
the annals refer to Yen-Kao-chen (Wima Kadphises)’s conquest of 
Tien-chi or Shen-tu which could be Sindhii or Sindh and this could 
be the second Saka conquest recorded in the Kdlakdeharyakathanaka, 
culminating in the founding of the Saka era. The main criticism^ 
against Wima Kadphises’ claim as the founder of the iSaka era, is the 
use of the old era in his own records. This does not appear to be a 
valid argument. We are hot sure if the Kushiaitia ruler of the Taxila 
record is Wima Kadphises. It appears more probable that it was 
Kujula Kadphises whoi did conquer the Gandhiara re;gioni as,is evi¬ 
dent from the account in the Hou-Han-shu, and from the finds of 
his coins in abundance in Taxila.®"”^ Secondly it is more in natural 
sequence that the Maharaja Khushana of the Panjtar reccird, should 
use higher appellations— Mafmtaja Rajutirg,ja Dempufm-after his 
extensive conquests to the east of the Indus. The reading of the 
other record, namely the Khalatse inscription, is open to serious 
doubts, according to Rapson himself, the ardent supporter of Kani- 
shka as the founder of the Saka era theory. So that argument fails, 
and Wima’s claim seems a little stronger. It would -be interesting 
to suggest that the Mandsor inscription of the time of Kumtragupta®^ 
is dated in the Vikrama Samvat and not in the Gupta era. So; even 
if we presume that the Kushaaa ruler of the Taxila record was Wima 
Kadphises and not his father; the non-use of the old Saka and'not 
•his own era, cannot ipso facto reject his claim as the founder ef the 
Saka era; ■ s-V 

Inscriptions refer to two'families of western India that'of Maha- 
p^a and Chashtana, who use Saka era in their records. " "Hie''de¬ 
scendants of the second one were conquered and thefr terrfto'ry 
annexed'by Chandragupta 'll in 388 A.D. ' The last Saka Kshkttapa 
of this family was Rudrasimha III whose coins are dated ih thfe' jroar 
310=:388 A.D.®® The other dynasty of the Western Kshatrapas 
included Nahapana and his son-in-law UshavadSta who: Calls him¬ 
self as Saka®"'’’ and Uses-the saka era in his inscriptions and on Ms 
coins. Now the question arises: were they owing allegiance to- a 
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common overlord who initiated the saka era, or one was the subor¬ 
dinate of the other? The other possibility seems out of question 
since both Nahapana, and Chash^ana are Klshatrapas becoming Maha- 
kshatrapas in course of time, as we shall see below. 

Taking the family of Chashtana first, his coins are undated and 
he has not left any dated record. The coins show him first a Kshat- 
rapa and then a Mahakshatrapa.®® His son Jayadaman was only a 
Kshatrapa®® and seems to have predeceased his father. Chashtana 
is associated with his grandson Budradaman. The Andhau records’’’® 
and the Junagarh inscription’’’^ dated in the year 72=150 A.D. shed 
light on the political history of these rulers. Budradaman, who 
boasts of his extensive conquests is mentioned as a Maha Elshatrapa, 
on his coins and in his inscription. He had attained this position 
himself (svayaihadhigata). Like Chashtana, Nahapana too was a 
Kshatrapa first and then a Mahikshatrapa. The assumption of the 
higher title in course of time seems to have some significance—^it 
might imply the assertion of independence from the overlord or his 
(Kshatrapa’s) promotion to the higher position by the overlord. The 
overlord does figure in both the cases. 

Examining the case of Nahapana on the basis of his inscriptions 
and coins we notice two significant words kuianamula and suvarna 
in one of his records’’^^ Senart interpreted the first one as correspond¬ 
ing to padiko of the Kanheri inscription”^® in the oontextf chivarika 
solo>saka v^rasaka padiko cha rn^se utk^le. According to him, it meant 
a monthly stipend given to a monk during a certain period of the year 
for his food. D. B. Bhandarkar,”^ however, considered Kuiana like 
Padiko signifying a specific coin. He thought it to be the name of 
the silver coinage of Nahapana, especially issued under the instruc¬ 
tions of some one who could be identified with Kuiana=Kushlana 
family. It is also mentioned in that record that 35 Karshapanas or 
the silver coins were equivalent to a Suvanjxt or gold coin which was 
introduced for the first time by Wima Kadphises.’”® This specifi¬ 
cation of the ratio between the gold and silver coins is possible only 
if the two t 3 q)es were current in that area. It appears very likely 
that Nahapana was a feudatory of the Kushlna ruler whose gold 
coins were current in his kingdom with that much of autonomy and 
independence to issue silver coins in his own name. The assertion 
of the higher title of Mahikshatrapa might be an implication of the 
meaning of the powers of the overlord or actually a political change 
in that direction. 

There is still another point worth consideration. In the Nasik 
record of Ushavadita, there is a reference to his going to conquer 
the MHavas at the command of the overlord (Bhatparaka)J^ This 
word cofild hot have been used as an epithet for Ndhapana who is 
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mentioned in that record as a Kshatrapa, its reference coiild be only 
to the overlord of Nahapana as the meaning of the word signifies. 

Coming to Chash^ana, according to Bhagwan Lai Indraji,” he 
was a contemporary though not a subordinate of Nahapana while 
Fleet assumed'''^ that he was Nahapana’s co-regent or Viceroy at 
Ujjain, just as Bhumaka was in Kathiawar. Oldenburg"^® and 
Burgress®o regarded Chashtana as the KIshatrapa of Gautami putra 
Siatakaro-i. As regards Indraji’s theory, no expiation is needed since 
be said nothing about the relations between the two. Fleet’s 
theory is far from being satisfactory. It is highly improbable 
that the co-regent or the Viceroy of a certain person would 
assume the same titles used by his overlord. Both Nahapana and 
Chashtana were Kshatrapas first and Mabakshatrapas afterwards. 
With the use of the same set of titles by both, it is difiicult to suggest 
if Chashtana was the overlord of Nahapana or vice-vdrsa. As 
regards the third theory of Oldenburg and Burgress the legends on 
Chashtana’s coins—in Greek and KharoshthI point to the region of his 
overlord in the North where these scripts were used. Rapson®^ 
and Smith®2 have, however, hinted that he was a Kshatrapa of some 
Kushaija king without mentioning his name. 

The relation between Chashtana and Nahapana vis-a-vis their 
Kushai^ia overlord, very probably Wima Kadphises, may be traced 
even to their predecessors. Nahapana’s father Bhumaka uses the 
titles Kshaharata Kshatrapa^^ while Nahapana is called Rajan Ksha 
harata on his coins, Rajan Kshaharata Kshatrapa in his inscription 
of the year 42, and Rajan Mahakshatrapa Svami in the record of 
46®^. Nahapana’s position, therefore, appears to be a little more in¬ 
dependent than that of Bhumaka who was the earliest known, mem¬ 
ber of that dynasty. Chashtana, on the otherhand, is characterised 
as the son of Ysamotika, determined from the Saka word Ysama 
‘earth’. Sten Konow,®® agreeing with Sylvain Levi®® identified 
Ysamotika with Bhumaka. It is presumed that Ysamotika=Bhu- 
maka must have been the first Kshatrapa appointed after Wima 
Kadphises' reconquest. We may not agree with Ld^i and Konow re¬ 
garding the identity of the two—^Ysamotika and Bhiimaka., because 
the inscription of Balairi®"^ refers to Saka-Yavana-Pahlava and the 
Kshaharata as four separate political units, but it seems very likely 
that Chashtana and Nahapana were owing allegiance to some Ku- 
shlna monarch who seems to be Wima Kadphises.®® 

There is still another point which needs clarification. If Naha- 
pana and Chashtana, whose records are dated in the year 42,44, 46, 
and 52 respectively were feudatories of Wima Kadphises ^e we to 
presume that the initial year of the era of these records dates back 
to Wima Kadphises’ conquest of Shen-tien or Sindh? Even if Kujula 
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Kadphises died at the age of 80, it is not improbable for him to have 
left his son and successor Wima Eladphises, a young man of 35 or 
so, who too might have ruled for 40 years or a little more. The in¬ 
fluence of the overlord was waning and that is evident from the use 
of the bigger titles including that of Rajan by both these Kshatrapas. 
It is quite likely that Wima Kadphises might have been appointed at 
first a single Viceroy for the conquered territory, but with the ex¬ 
pansion of his empire, the need was felt for additional Viceroys or 
deputies. In fact another deputy was very probably Soter Megas 
whose identity remains to be determined. 

Wima Kadphises’ empire & Soter Megas: Wima Kadphises 
seems tO' have ruled for a fairly long time. Those scholars who 
consider Kanishka to be the founder of the 'Saka era, try to fit him 
between 64 A.D. & 78 A.D. But actually he seems to have started 
in A.D. 78 and continued to rule till about 125 A.D. a period of 
little more than forty five years, with Nahapatta and Chashtana as 
his deputies in south-western India though with a greater degree 
of autonomy, and Soter Megas as his deputy in the north. The ex¬ 
tension of Wima Kadphises’s empire in Madhyadesa seems evident 
from the extensive finds of his coins, in larger number as far as Ba- 
sarh, Bhita and Kasia.s® The seated image of the Kushana emperor 
(Kushanaputra) called Vamatakshama at Mathura is supposed by 
Jayaswal®° to be that of Wima Kadphises, taking Kusharia as the 
personal nanle of the first king Kujula Kadphises. Though we may 
not agree with the view of the late scholar, the extension of Wima 
Kadphises’s empire as far as Mathura or even upto Saranath may be 
agreed upon, although his coins have been found as far as Basarh in 
the Muzaffarpur district. It is yery likely that he may have ap- 
phinted a deputy for this part of his empire. His name is not men- 
liohed anywhere. He could be Soter Megas whose coins were found 
expensively in the Punjab, in the Kandahar and Kabul regions, and 
as far as Mathura in the east.®"' According to Rapson,?® these coins 
show a sjonbol of the Mud which is characteristic of Wima Kadphises, 
an^ R ; could hardly be doubted that they were related to him, in 
point,of tune.; Whitehead®^ also drew attention to the fact that these 
coins were found, in extraordinary abundance, and over a wide 
atretch- of territory extending, from PeshavsTar to Mathura, pointing 
to a longer reign and greater strength. The style of the coins, in 
Copper only, and the absence of the sqUare form, according to 
i^itehead®'^ point to a period near about the Kushana conquest, 
rnalpng ^ter Wtegas the contemporary of one of the typ Kadphises 
ri^eif r.j -WTiitehead .also suggests that these coins were struck by 
nrpce:thanpne ruler, and the different type? represent differmt loca- 
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lities though such rulers might have been subordinate to a single 
sovereign. 

Sten Konow®® endorsed the suggestions of Whitehead,- and 
agreed -with Cunningham in taking the letter vi on some coins as 
connoting the initials letter of the suzerain’s name. So vi probably 
Stood for Wima Kadphises. MarshalPs thought that there -was 
an interval between Wima Kadphises and it was conceivable that 
the Soter Megas coins covered both the reigns of Wima Kadphises 
and that interval or part of it. The coins with the letter vi chiefly 
represented the issues made during Wima’s reign. 

The relations between this second I^dphises Emperor and the 
nameless ruler is unmistakably assumed by scholars®"^ on the basis 
of the close association of their coins and the strata in which these 
■were found. Common peculiarities noticed in both sets of coins are 
the xrse of the same title in Greek on the obverse, a circular margin 
composed of reels and pellets in-place of the native legends, the 
holding of a club before the face, and the use of the peculiar form 
of Gandharian letter j with a small stroke to the right at the foot of 
its starting vertical stroke. Two unique coins in this connection 
deserve attention here. Of these one is single specimen of copper 
without legends but bearing the symbol of Wima Kadphises together 
with a symbol which is probably that of Soter Megas. It is in poor 
condition with three prongs instead of the usual four as on Wima’s 
coins. In another unique specimen noticed by Cunningham®® two 
heads appear on a single bust with the respective symbol of Wima 
Kadphises and the nameless king. It, therefore, appears that both 
must have been contemporaries, and related to each other in some 
form, either as the overlord and the deputy, or as the conqueror and 
the vanquished, but the latter one being associated later on as the 
vassal of the former. In this connection two Brahmi inscriptions 
from Mathura deserve notice. 

Luders in a paper in the Era of the Mahdvdja and the BMjSti- 
rdja published in D. K. Bhandarkar Volume,®® refers to two inscrip¬ 
tions dated in the years 270 and 292 or 299, found respectively at 
Girdharpur and the Kankali Tila. According to the late 
German Professor, these two records are dated in the Parthian era 
of 248-7 B.C., their dates corresponding to A.D. 23 and ^ of 52 
AvD. He presumed that there were Parthians at Math-ufa who had 
immigrated during the rule of the Kshatrapas. .Mthough copverted 
to the Jain faith they upheld the traditions of their country. This 
nameless ruler of the two, Mathura records seems to-precede Wima 
Kadphises in point of time, while Shter Megas may have .lived 
even after Wima Kadphises, as his coins suggest. ’ It would, there- 
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fore, be difficult to identify the two—^namely the ruler of the in¬ 
scriptions with that of the coins, but it is quite likely that the 
latter naight have been the son and successor of the former, who 
followed the family tradition of remaining incognito, as one finds 
in the two Kharoshthi records, but agreed to adhere allegiance to 
the Kushaana monarch after his conquest of Northern India. Soter 
Megas, the nameless ruler enjoyed autonomy of issuing coins follow¬ 
ing the pattern and style of his overlord with the initial letter vi 
symbolising the suzerainty of his overlord Wima Kadphises. This 
seems to have lasted till the time of the death of his master, when 
he too assumed complete independence. That accounts for the ab¬ 
sence of that letter in other set of coins. It also appears likely 
that between Wima Kadphises, and EZanishka, there must have been 
a gap of some years in which the local chiefs in different parts of the 
Kushapa empire assumed complete independence, and, very pro¬ 
bably, they tried to extend their hold over other portions of their 
master’s territory, consolidating what was already in their possession. 

Wima Kadphises and his relations with China & Rome; 

The Kush^a empire, under Wima Kadphises, seems to have ex¬ 
tended from Banaras (Varapasi) in the east, to the frontiers of Par- 
thia, and included, according to V. A. Smiththe whole of the 
countries now known as Afghanistan, Turkestan, Bukhara, and parts 
of Russian Turkestan. It was, therefore, natural for this Kushlapa 
monarch to have contacts with the Romans and the Chinese on poli¬ 
tical and commercial levels. According to Dion Cassius’®’ many em¬ 
bassies came to Augustus and the Indians having previously proclaim¬ 
ed a treaty of alliance, concluded it now with the presentation, among 
other gifts, of tigers, animals which the Romans saw for the first time. 
Floras who wrote in the days of Trojan (A.D. 98-117) refers to the 
arrival in Rome of a great many embassies, and especially from the 
Indians.’°2 The political relations were augmented by the commercial 
ones. Wima Kadphises was the first Kushapa ruler to introduce gold 
coins, evidently for trade facilities, and adopted the Roman weight 
standard autei of 124 grains. ’ The pouring of Roman coins in India 
is also mentioned by Pliny,’®* as is evident from numerous finds ex¬ 
tending over many years. More details about relations between India 
and Rome are not known. 

With the Chinese, Wima Kadphises seems to have had an uncom¬ 
fortable deal. General Pan-chao’s victorious march in Central 
Asia, and Wima Kadphises’s success in Northern India seem to have 
added to their aspirations, and a clash between the KushSnas and 
the Chinese was likely. General Pan-chao led an army from victory 
to victory, which, according to Douglas,’®® carried their country’s 
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flag to the shores of the Caspian Sea. The king of Khotan submit¬ 
ted in A,D. 73, followed by several other princes, opening the sou¬ 
thern edge of the desert to the arms and commerce of China. The 
northern road was thrown open with the reduction of Kucha and 
Karashahr. This was naturally a cause for alarm to the Kadphises 
ruler who demanded the hand of a Chinese princess which was re¬ 
fused by the General and the envoy sent was arrested. The 
Kushana ruler despatched a formidable force of 70,000 cavalry under 
the command of his Viceroy Si, across the Tsung-ling range or 
Taghdumbash Pamir to attack the Chinese. The KushaiM army 
shattered by its sufferings during the passage of the mountains lost 
to the Chinese forces under Pan-chao and the Kushana ruler was 
compelled to pay tribute.The annals of the later Han dynasty 
record the arrival of several missions bringing tribute in that period. 
This insult to the Kushana ruler seems to have been retrieved by 
Kanishka who defeated a Chinese vassal ruler of Central Asia, and 
kept his sons as hostages, as recorded by Hiuen-tsang."'®''' The 
evidence shedding light on the Indo-Chinese relations is only one¬ 
sided, but is worth mentioning. 

The Intruders in Kush&ti^ History: The death of Wima Kad¬ 
phises seems to have taken place about A.D. 125 or so. If the 
Khalatse inscription is attributed to him, then he continues for 
another four to flve years. He does not seem to have left any 
successor. Epigraphy and Numismatis corroborate the evidence from 
the Chinese annals. It is presumed by Prof. Lohuizen-de-Leeuw''®^ 
that Jihopika whose inscription of the year 191 and coins (called 
Zeionises) have been found in Taxila, was his nephew and successor. 
The latter part may be correct, but the other part in the state¬ 
ment is based on inconclusive evidence. We shall discuss the 
position of Jihonika in greater detail. It seems that the death of 
Wima Kadphises was a signal for the Kshatrapas in northern, 
central and south-western India to declare their independence. In 
the south-west it might have been done even earlier. Zeionises or 
Jihoi^iika in the north awaited Wima Kadphises’s death. His coin§ 
bear the title Rdjan,''^^ suggesting his assertion of independence: The 
tottering Kushalna empire paced the growth of disruptionist ten¬ 
dencies. The ^aka Kshatrapas of Western India had to rely on 
their own resources in their clash with the Andhras. The absence 
of any reference to the Kusha^ia overlord in the Andhau & Junagarh 
inscriptions, and Rudradlaman’s boast of his attaining the power 
and position of Mahakshatrapa himself (svayam=adhigciM mahd- 
kshatrdpa n^mand) point to the loss of the Kushana hold over 
northern India after Wima Kadphises and before Kanishka. 

Jihojjika was ruling in Taxila in the year 191 = 133 A.D. The 
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text of the inscription^ ^ ° runs as—^ka 1|100 20|20 20(20 10|1 Maha¬ 
raja (hhra) ta Mah (ni) (gula) asa putrasa Jihonikasa Chuksasa 
Kshatrapasa. This inscription recorded on a silver vase was found 
during excavations at Sirkap by Marshall in 1926-7. Prof. Lohuiz- 
en-de-Leeuw presumes^” that the vase was dedicated by Jihonika, 
as suggested by the use of genitive in the inscription. The ruler was 
the same Maharaja Rajatiraja. Konow takes him to be a ruler‘'■'2 
who stepped in after Wima Kadphises’ demise in the position 
similar to what had happened after the death of Moga, but met with 
little success. According to Rapson,''''^ Kujula Kara Kadphises 
seems to have succeeded the Satrap Zeionises in the kingdom of 
Pushkalavati, and he may have been contemporary with Wima 
Kadphises. Whitehead”'^ considered Jihonika as belonging to the 
dynasty of Gondophernes and therefore a Parthian. According to 
Lohuizen-de-Leeuw,'''’^ the coins of Jihonika display only the 
round form of sigma and omikron, it seems impossible to insert 
Jihonika before Wima Kadphises, and we are forced to date him 
later. She considers Jihonika, son of Mapigula, the brother of the 
Maharaja Rajatiraja as the nephew and heir presumptive of Wima 
I^adphises. This is confirmed according to her by Ferishta in the 
introduction to his History'’■'® as well as Mujamal-ut-Tatoarikh. 
We, however, feel that the reading of the inscription is open to 
serious doubts. We can only infer that Jihonika seems to have had 
connection with some royal family. The first letter in MaTmr&ja is 
clear. It would be unwise to build speculative theories on eviden¬ 
ces which are more than thousand years later. 

It may, therefore, be suggested that there was a gap of some 
years, may be. of a decade or a little more,'''''^ during which time 
there was no strong ruler acting on the Indian political stage. Dis¬ 
integrating forces were widely awakened. The Satraps, at one 
time ovdng allegiance to the Kadphises ruler—^Wima, were now in¬ 
dependent. Zeionises of Taxila, very probably Sivasena of Abhi- 
sara,''''8 Soter Megas in Mathura, and the Saka Kshatrapas of 
Western India of the family of Chashtana and Rudradaman, were 
having their own way. The Kushanas in Taxila seem to be await¬ 
ing the arrival of their kinsmen from Turkestan under Kanishka, 
thus paving the way, once again, for the integration of the disrup-' 
tionist tendencies in India. It took him no time to achieve this 
with the Satraps—owing allegiance to him as far as Samath. ' 

The first phase of the history of the Kushanas thus ends, and the 
other chapter begins afresh with the establishment of the new 
Khshapa' enapire tinder Kanishka. ■ 

'2i \ i, L.,a."m - i , ' . M . . . . . . — . . . .I . ;...' — 

1. The views of both these scholars are noticed in the Journal of the Eoval Asiatic 
Sociebjr. I9i3 pp. Meet held^ as Cunningham had at one time, that KanisWca began 
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to reign in B.C. 58 and founded the so-called Vikrama era (ibid p. 914). Ac¬ 
cording to Kennedy, ‘A study of Hellenism in the East had convinced me that 
Kanishka must be assigned to the first century B.C.’ As we are generally agre^- 
ed that Wima Kadphises flourished C.A.D. 50-75, it follows that the hundred 
years of the Kanishka dynasty must have preceded him (JRAS 1913 p. 922). 
The obsolete view of Kanishka as the founder of the Vikram Samvat, pressed 
by Fleet and Kennedy, was revived by D.N. Mirkherji (LC. I 1935 p. 477) on 
some astronomical calculations. We shall consider this point in the next chapter 
on Kanishka. 

2. The stratification at Taxila shows that the Kush^as were the immediate suc¬ 
cessors of Gudavhara’s dynasty, a fact corroborated by the ICharoshfhi inscrip¬ 
tions as well. The passing of Palilava rule in eastern Gandhara (Takshasilil) is 
illusixated by the remarkable hoard of 21 small silver coins which was found 
by Sir John Mar^al in an earthen jar on the ancient site of Sirkap. The coin^; 
belong to four distinct classes—^two to the reigns of Pacores and Wima Kad¬ 
phises (CHI Vol. I p. 580). Sir John has tabulated the results of aU the finds 
of coinage (ASI. An.Rep. 1928-29 p. 64). 

3. The Hou^Han^Shu or the Annals of the later Han were written by Fan-Ye, 
who died in A.D. 445. He states, ‘‘The notes which Pan-Ku has written on 
the configuration and the manner of the various (western) countries are de¬ 
tailed in the book of the older (Han ); now I have chosen what in the events 
of the period' Kien-wu (A.D. 25-55) or later was different from what has 
already been said formerly, and I have compared the chapters on the western 
countries, or that, all the facts have been related by Pan-yung at the end of 
the reign of the emperor Ngam (A.D. 107-125). These annals were tramdated 
by M. Chavannes (Tousg-Pao II, viii, pp. 187 ff, quoted from Corpus Yol. II (1) 
p. liv). 

4. The Takhti-i-Bahi inscription dated in the year 103 mentions Erjhuna Kkpa 
(CII p. 67 1.5), According to Rapson, every syllable of the reading is open 
to question, and in the circumstances, it is difficult to believe that Prince Kapa 
is ansdffing more than a phantom, thus vanishing any reference to Kujula Kad¬ 
phises in this record of Gondophernes (JRAS. Jan. 1930 p. 190). The other two 
records are the Panjtar (CII pp. 67 if) and the Taxila silver scroll (ibid pp. 70 ff) 
of the year 122 and 136 respectively. 

5. Whitehead— Catalogue of Coins m the Punjab Museum Vol /. Gardner—Cata¬ 
logue of Greek and Scythian Kings in the British Museum, 

6. According to Hirth, An-si is to be correctly philologically identified with Antioch 
(Dikshit ABORI. xxviii p. 134) whether the name An-si itself be Antioch 
(Merv) or (spelling it An-sik), Arsok, has been much discussed. According 
to Tarn, all the countries in the Report are names of peoples, and there is no 
reason for supposing that in one case a King’s name was used, especially as the 
report knows nothing of the Parthians proper, the aristocracy. ;To Pan-ku, 
An-si was origiually Antioch-Merv, Parthian being a derivative meaning. This 
is confirmed by Merv (Mou-Lou being called little An-si in the HoU’-Hcm-Shu 
(Chavannes, Toung,—Pao VIII. p. 177) (Tarn—p. 281. n). Pu-Ta (pronounced 
Puk-d’-^at in the Tang period—-Karlgren IsTos. 760, 956) has not been identified. 
As regards Ki-pin, Rapson presumed that this geographical term was used in 
various senses by Chinese writers (CHI p. 567). Levi concluded long ago (JA 
1915 p. 162) that the Chinese mixed up Kapisa and Kashmir in their Ki-pin> 
Tam presumes that the word meant the Kushapa empire, which included 
Kapisa and Kashmir, hut the Chinese had the word long before file Kush^na 
period. To Pan-ku personally, Ki-pin meant the Saka realni in India (l^e 
Herzfeld— Sakastan p. 32). Ki-pin must be treated as die poliiische d ^nkeit 
des Sakareichs. Pan-Ku, having transferred the Ki-pin name of Kabpl to. the 
Saca kingdom, introduced a new name for Kabul (Kao^fu, Kap-phou, Ko^^-hu) 
and wrongly made it the domain of the one of the five Yabghus of the x/deh~chi. 
The Hou-Hanshu pointed out the error. (Tarn Op. cit. p. 473n). 

7. The association of Kapa or Kujula Kadhpises with Gpndopbernes is bas^ on 
this record of which the reading has been questioned, as pointed put earlier. 
(Rapson-JRAS. 1932 pp. 188-99). According to S.K. Dikshit, the two inscrip¬ 
tions of 103 and 122 (since they both mention a Maharaya) make it probable 
that Guduvhara and Gushana belong to one and' the same d^aSty (ABORT 

' xxxiii p, 128). This view seems to ignore the successors of Gnndophemes,' as 
also the evidence from the Chinese annals. It is, however difficult to explain 
the presence of Kujula Kadphises in the court of Gondophetnes, if we aocept 
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Konow's reading and explanation of the word ‘Erjhuna Kapa*. The year 26 
might be the regnal year of the Maharaja Guduvhara or of some unidentified era. 

8. Cir p. 67. The inscription was first published by Cunningham JASB, xxiii, 
1854 p. 705, reproduced and discussed by Dowson (JRAS. xx. 1863. pp. 233 and 
265) and quoted by E. Thomas (JRAS, New series ix, 1877, p. 9). It was re¬ 
ferred to by Smith (JASB xii, 1, 1893 p. 85, JRAS 19(fe p. 41), Senart, Buhler, 
Banerji, Fleet, Holsein, Kbnow and Majumdar (full references in CII. p. 68). 

The reference to the word ^Gushanasa^ as Ihe genitive singular of Gushana 
is interesting, the word also occurs in the Manikiala stone inscription (Konow, 
Op. cit p. 149 1.2) of the year 18 of Maharaja Kaneshka (Kanishka). The 
Dandarvayaka Lala is described as Gushanavasasamvurdhaka, 'the increaser of 
Gushapa or Kushapa family^ Lala was probably a scion of the Kushapa race. 

9. The silver scroll bearing this Kharoshthi inscription was found during excava¬ 
tions in Taxila by Marshall in one of the Chambers to the west of the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa of the Chir mound. The inscription was edited by Marshall (JRAS. 

1914 pp. 973 fi:; 1915 pp. 191 if—ASIAR. 1912-13 pp. 18 ff), Boyer (JA. xi-v, 

1915 pp. 281 ff.) and Konow (SBAW, 1916 pp. 803 if. El XVI pp. 284 ff), CH 
p. 7~ff) Various interpretations have been given by Thomas, Fleet, Bhandarkar, 
Woolner, Chanda, Deb. Rapson and Liiders, (References quoted from the 
Corpus p. 71). The location of the place where this record was found and the 
era used in it, are conclusive in ascribing it to the Kadhpises ruler, very pro¬ 
bably Kujula, though some press the claim of Wima Kadphises. 

10. A comprehensive study of the Hermaeus Kujula Kadiphises coins has been made 

by Tam. (Appendix 17). The Kadphises coins of much inferior style, resem¬ 
bling the diebased copies of Hermaeus money issued after his death fall into 
two classes: The first class has on obverse bust of Hermaeus diademned and 
Greek legend Basileos Soteros Hermaiou (often corrupted); reverse, Heracles 
facing with club and lion’s skin, and the Kharoshthi legend Kujula Kasasa 
KiLshana Yavugasa, This class has only the square omicron but no other square 
letters. The second has: obverse bust of Hermaeus diademed and 

a Greek legend usually mutilated, reading 'Kujula Kadphises Kushan,’ 
reverse, the same as in the first class. In the third class, a 
strange copper coinage (BMC p. 172, Lahore Cat p. 85 Nos. 682-82) obverse, 
bust of Hermaeus with the Greek legend similar to class I, reverse, Nike 
holding the wreath and a Kharpshthi legend Maharajas Kdjdrajasa Mahatasa 
Hermayasa, According to Marshall, the coins of Hermaeus found in Sirkap 
fall into three classes, i.e- (1) 28 specimens of the ty^ "Bust of King and Zeus 
enthroned (2) two bai’baric imitations of the foregoing, (3) 263 specimens of 
the type “Bust of king and Nike. He suggests that the first of these was no 
doubt issued by Hermaeus himself. The second might have been made by for¬ 
gers. As to the third Tam attributes them to Kujula Kadphises, and explains 
Qiem as propaganda coins. Bachhofer says that this t 3 rpe was always, and cor¬ 
rectly, considered to be the last of Hermaeus who appears there as an old man 
JAOS Dec. 1941). Neither of these views, according to Marshall, is correct. 
The fabric, design, and find-spots, and associations of these coins all combine 
to indicate that they were issued by one of the 6aka or Parthian rulers who 
followed Hermaetis in the Paropamisade. (JRAS April 947 p. 25). 

11. Cambridge Shorter History of India, 1934 p. 74. 

12. The problems of the eras is discussed in ex^enso with jfeference to previous 
studies in her work. The Scythian Period pp. 1 fi. It is now generally ac¬ 
cepted that the Kharoshthi records are dated in the year of B.Cl 58, known as 
the Vikrama era (Tam op, cit p, 348; Konow JRAS 1932 pp. 950-2; JIH xii, 
1933th pp. 1 if. Mardiall and Rapson believed it to be the era of Azes) (CH 
pp. 70-1). 

13. This idea was first mooted out by Boyer (JA. II serie. tome v, 1915 pp. 281 if. 
(p. 287); followed by D.R. Bhandarkar I. A. 45, 19X6 u. 120 fi, Sten Konow and 
Van Wick A.6. IH 1925 pp. 52 if. CH p. 77 & xci, for the latest view of Sten 
Konow on the subject. See India Antlqua p. 197. 

14., The Aya months. JBORS Vpl. 23, 1937 pp. 261 if. 

15* fcH p. xci bn the different interpretation of the word— see Marshall Ayasa 
s^gepitive of Azes ASIAR 1912-13 pp. 23 ff. JRAS 1914 pp. 973 ff; R.P. Chjuada 
and Sten Konow accepted the Hypothesis of Marshall—JRAS 1920 pp. 319 ff; 
JRAS 1920 pp. 319 ff; JRAS 1932 pp. 948 ff.) Fleet took the word meaning 
Asya (JRAS 1915 pp. 531 if). Earlier he suggested fiiat Ayasa was a form of 
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Ashddha^ name of a month (JRAS 1914 pp. 992 ff). Deo proposed that the term 
was suggestive of amanta month (IHQ xiv. p. 411 ft)* 

16. Op. cit p. 50 (Mrs.) Lohuizen believes that the era used in Pre-Kanishka in¬ 
scriptions in North-west India was founded during this period of Greek ex¬ 
pansion, and records the conquest of Bactria. 

17. Re. No. 12. 

18. The reading and interpretation given by Sten Konow have been questioned by 
Rapson (Op. cit. Ref. 7). 

19. Cf. Manikiala stone inscription referring to Lala as Gxishana vasd samvardhaka. 
CII p. 145 ff. 

20. CII 79 ff. Konow’s reading of this record has also been questioned by Rapson. 
AU that can be said at present is that Prof. Konow’s reading is far from being 
certain and his identification of this Maharaja with Wima Kadphises is very 
far from being proved, (JRAS. Jan. 1930 p. 191). 

21. CII. pp. 81 £ 

22. Op. cit. p. xii—See note 6. 

23. Gardner—^BMC p xlv. 

24. Whitehead--<:PM p. 154. 

25. Cunningham—CAI p. 122. 

26. ASI An. Rep. 1912-13 p. 44. 

27. According to Herzfeld, the name Phraotes could be the same as the word 
a'j^atihata which appears on the coins of Gondophemes, and consequently the 
Phraotes in Philostratus' ‘Romance’ is the same person as Gondophemes, Tarn 
agrees with him (op. cit. p. 341) while Mrs. Lohuizen questions it on ‘linguistic 
groimds, and suggests that the name ‘Phraotes is the same as one of the two 
very often occuring Parthian names Phraates or Phraotes (Op. cit. p. 353). 

28. EHI—p. 267. 

29. Ref. Note 10. 

30. Rapson: Indian coins p. 16. Among the joint issues, the most important in¬ 
stance is that of Azes and Azilises and Azes II. Several rulers imitated the 
coinage of rulers of much earlier period, as for example, coins of Demetrius by 
Maues, of those of Eucratides by Liaka Kusulalca, and of those of Stratos by 
Rihjuvula. 

31. JRAS 1966 p. 19481. 

32. cm p. 561-2. 

33. Taxila I. p. 52. 

34. JIH p. 29. 

35. Op. cit. p. 338. 

36. Tarn gives credence to the story of Yen-mo-fu from the Chien-Han^^hu with 
an air of jubilance that it fits extraordinarily well with in his scheme, He thinks 
that Hermaeus was Wen-chung’s vassal who dislodged the Sakas of Kabul with 
the help of the Kushana chief Miaos. Hermaeus also gave the Kush&ia a rela¬ 
tive in marriage, probably his sister rather than his daughter. Hermaeus in this 
way got the whole of Paronamisadae, but as China’s vassal, which he subse¬ 
quently threw off. The Kusnapa ruler Kadphises I was Miaos’ descendant who 
claimed and conquered the Paropamisadae as the representative by blood of 
Hermaeus (op. cit. p. 343 & Appendix 17). Narain thinks it likely that earlier 
in his reign fermaeus lost his possessions north of the Hindukush to the Yueh- 
chi, perhaps to an ancestor of Hujula Kadphises who may have been Heraus. 
Vfhen Kujula conquered the Kabiil valley from the Pahlavas, he struck coins 
with the type of Heracles, which had been adopted earlier by me Pahlava kings 
PMC. pp. 124, 138, 141 and 143— Indo-Creeks p. 160. Bachhofer thinks that 
Kujula imitated those currencies which were best known and most readily 
accepted striking pieces with the head of Augustus for the same reason. (jAOS, 
1941 p. 240). See also Bataille —Notes sur la numismatique des Kushana et des 
Kushanshah mminarised by Henri Deydier in his Contribution a Vetudc de 
Vart du Gandhdra. pp. 250 if.), 

37. Tam. op. cit. p. 507, 

38. Op. cit p. 364. 

39. JAOS. 1941 p. 340. 

40. JRAS April 1947 p. 24. 

41. Whitehead PMC pi. xvii. 24. 

42. Whitehead Op. cit- According to Ghirshman, the monsoon trade with India was 
discovered during Augustus reign (Begram p. 123). This is questioned by 
Prof. Lohuzen, quoting Thiel, that important discovery was made a century 
earlier. (Op. cit. p. 366. note 155), 
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43. Wliitehead: PMC Pi. xvii. 24; Ref. No. 11. Allan’s opinion that the coin type 
concerned is indebted to a coin of Claudius (A.D. 41-54) than to one of Augu^us 
seems to be convincing to Narain {Op^ cit. p. 160. note 7). 

44. BSOAS, 1953. xvL p. 89. 

45. The gold standard of Wima Kadphises and the kings after liim, was imitated 
from the Roman aureus instituted by Augustus, Kennedy formerly doubted whe¬ 
ther the standard of the Indian coins was indeed that of Augustus (JRAS, 1912. 
pp. 665 ff). It is obvious, suggests Mrs. Lohuizen, that the motive to mint gold 
coins under Wima Kadphises must be sought for in the enormous influx of 
Roman coins between the years 27 B.C. until 68 A.D. (dating chiefly from the 
reign of Augustus, until and including Nero). A copper coin of Kujula Kad¬ 
phises with the representation of King’s head proves that already under this 
king the stream of Roman gold began to pour in (Scythian Period pp. 365-66). 

46. ASI An, Rep. 1912-43. 

47. Whitehead PMC p. 180. Nos. 16 23. 

48. CII. p. Ixv. 

49. CiHI. p. 582; Indian coins p. 17, of Gardner, BMC p. xlix. 

50. JRAS. April 1947 p. 48. 

51. CII. p. Ixv. 

52. ASI. An. Rep, 1912-13, p. 52, No. 49. 

53. Cunningham N.C. 3rd Series xii, 1892 fl. 65 £E, Konow—op. cit. 

54. Op. cit. p. 28. 

55. Hou^han^shu Chap. 118, Chavannes, Les Pays dfOccident d^aprds le Heou-JETan- 
Chou, Toung Pao s4rie 11 tome viii, 1907, pp. 187 sq. 

56. Op.,cit p, 375-6. 

57. Op. cit. p. Ixvii, 

58. Tang pronunciation Sien^-duuk, (Karlgran Nos. 869, 645). The description of 
the coxmtry as given in the Bou->Ban^Shu is as follows: ‘The kingdom Tien- 
chu is so called Shen-tu. The kingdom is situated on the banks of a great 
river. The inhabitants mount on elephants in war; they are weaker than, the 
Yueh-chi, They practise the religion of die Buddha; it has become a habit with 
them not to kill and not to fight. Parting from Kao-fu which belongs to the 
Yueh-chi, and turning towards the south-west one comes to the western sea; in 
the east one comes to the kingdom of Pan-ki, all these countries from part of 
Shen-tu. Shen-tu has several hundred other towns (besides the capifU); in. 
each town a governor has been ajipointed; there are several tens of other, 
kingdoms (besides the principal kingdom); in each kingdom there is a Hng., 
Though one observes some small differences in each of these kingdoms, they are 
nevertheless all called Shen-tu. At that time (ie. probably when Pan-young 
wrote, or towards A.D^ 125) they were all dependent on the Yueh-chi, the 
Yueh-chi had killed the king and installed a general to govern Ihe population 
(Konow; Op. cit, p. Ixvii). 

59. Jacobi-Das ZDMG, 34 pp. 247 ff; Bhaudaji: The in- 

rbads of the Scythians into India, and the story of the Kalahdchdrya JBBJRAS, 
IX. 1872, pp. 139 ff. Jayasyral: JBORS. XVI. 1930. pp. 233 ff; Raychaudhuri: 

,yikrnma Volume, Ujjain, 1948, pp. 483 fl. . 4 

60. cm p. 481; Comprehensive Bistory of India (Co. HI p. 231). 

61. JRAS, Jan; 1930 p. 198. 

62. Konow: Op. cit. p, Ixxv. According to Konow, it is a well known fact that 
Kanishka is not mentioned! in the Chinese Instorics^l source^ although dhe 
Chinese were weE aware of the happenings down to about A.D. 125, hut not 
after that time. (Chavannes: Toung-^Pop- n. .v4ii p, .150 flE). 

63. JRAS. April 1947, p, 30. , ; 

64. ASI, An. Rep. 1912-13. pp. 42, 44, 52; 1914-15. pp. 22, 27 etc, 1815-16 p. 20, 34 
Ancient India No. 4 p. 83. According to Marshall, Kuiule Kadphises’ coins have 
been found in such large numbers in Sirkap (mioro tnan 2500, in all, including 
412 of the Kadphises series) that it would he natural to, infer that, he added. 
Gandhara and Taxila to his other conquests (JRAS April 1947 p. 27); * 

65. Fleet. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarmn Vol. Ill pp. 65 ff. , . , , , ’ 

66. Catalogue of coins of the Western Kshatrapas p, 192. ^ ^ ^ 

67. El, VHI p. 86. 

68. Op, cit, pp. 05, 72,: 73; Nov 1099, 1131, 1132, 1134 1135 ll74 

m wixdh-Nahapl^ is .m^tJone^ M^kshatrapa (Rdjai^ ruahdkhat^a) 
sdmi (svdmi) Tfa^o^pana; Gha^taha as, a Mahafcshatrapa ij?id Nos. 963, 96^67. 
In the Andhau inscription he is mentioned, only as U Raj an. 
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69. E.I. XVI pp. 10 

70. Rapson— Catalogue, op, cif p. 76, Luders List Nos. 963, 964, 966, 967. 

71. E.I. Vol. VIII p. 36 ff. Luder’s List Nd. 965. 

72. E.I. VTII p. 82. 

73. A.S.W.I. iv p. 79. 

74. lA. 1918, p. 69. Bhandarkar suggested that the word Kusana may be identified 
with the Khmhanasa of the Taxila silver scroll inscription, and Nahapana was 
at first the Viceroy of Kujula Kadphises and later on of Wima Kadphises, It 
seems doubtful if Kujula Kadphises coidd be implied here. His empire never 
extended that side. There is another point Nahapana’s records are dated in 
the 6aka era and he was preceded by Bhumaka. Both of them are mentioned 
as Kshaharata Kshatrapas. It seems likely that both owed allegiance to Wima 
Kadphises. According to Sten Konow, Sandanes of the Periplus could be 
identified with Chen-t*an, as suggested by Levi. This he accepts, but Kumara- 
jiva^s pupil Seng-chao replaces it by Yueh-chi-wang, Yue-chi king or prince 
who may be identified with Wima Kadphises. (IHQ. XIV p. 150). 

75. Whitehead: PMC p. 183. 

76. Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana could never have used the tenn Bhaf- 
fdrha for his father-in-law. It wotdd be against the very spirit of their rela¬ 
tions. In the socio-religious structure, recognising the hierarchy of the Brah¬ 
mins for whom he created so many endowments, the son-in-law has definitely 
a respectable status. In all likelihood, the term seem to be applicable to the 
overlord of his father-in-law. 

77. Bombay Gazetteer, I. i. p. 32. 

78. JRAS. 1913, p. 993 Note 1. 

79. I.A. X p. 226. 

80. ASWI. iv. p. 37 ny, 

81. Catalogue—p. cvi. 

82. Em. p. 222. 

83. Rapson: Catalogue p. 96. 

84. Ref. 68. 

85. Cn. p. Ixx; El XVI ff. 19 ff. 

86. JA xi. V. 1915 p. 191. 

87. El Vol. VIII pp. 60 ff, Luders List. No. 1123. 

88. In a thought provoking paper on * Sandanes, Nahapana, Chashtana, and Ka-ni- 
shaka, F.W. Thomas suggested that there was nothing to connect Wima Kad¬ 
phises with eastern India, or with the ^aka era. According to him the coins 
of the Nahapana dynasty exemplify three stages of development in the form of 
s and so cover a long period; the earliest being more or less contemporary with 
Vonones and Azes. Bhumaka and the first Nahap^a, he suggests, belonged to 
the same epoch as the Taxila Mathura satraps {New Indian Antiquary-hence^ 
forth NIA Vol. VII, Nos. 5 & 6 pp. 85-86). We are unable to agree with the 
late Professor’s suggestion of more than one Nahapana, and giving them longer 
period of rule on Paleogr^hic groimds, and finally denying the contem¬ 
poraneity of Gautamiputra satakarni with Nahapana. The Nasik inscription 
of Balasri is very conclusive on this point. 

89. Cunningham. ASR 11 p. 186. 

90. JBORS Vi pp. 12 fi. 

91. Cunningham NC x, 1890 ff. 115 fi, 

92. Indian Coins pp. 16 ff. 

93. PMC p. 160 ff. 

94. Ibid. 

95. CII p. Ixix. 

96. ASI. An. Rep. 1912-13, p. 8. 

97. According to Bachhofer, the coins mentioning a certain Soter Megas were 
struck during the reign of Wima Kadphises. He identified Soter Megas with 
Wima himself. (OZ. IV. 1927-28 pp. 21 ff. Lohuizen-de leeuw agr^s with 
Sten Konow (CII. p. Ixix) that Soter Megas was the Viceroy of Wima Kad¬ 
phises in India, mentioned in the Hou-^Han-Shu (op. cit. p. 375). 

98. The unic[ue coin described by Cunningham (NC. 1892. p. 77. PI. XV, fig 14) 
which exhibits a bust with two faces, the left being bearded, with the Kad¬ 
phises symbol in front, while the right face is smooth, with the symbol of 
nameless kmg in front, is conclusive evidence of the two princes being con¬ 
temporary. Cunningham specified the details of agreement. Smith. JRAS. 
Jan. 1903. p. 31). 
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99. p. 288; Lohuizen-de-Leeuw takes the record of 299 to be really 199. She 
identifies the Maharaja Rajdtiraja of this record with Wima Kadphises or a 
successor of his (Op. cit. p. 373). 

109. JRAS. Jan. 1903. p. 31. Recent excavations by the Russian archaeologists 
have brought to light Kushana hold over Chinese Turkestan. 
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Another milestone in the history of the Kusha]Q.as begins with 
the advent of Kanishka to power. He and his successors with their 
names terminating in shka (ishka, eshka) were apparently of the 
same family or clan-kushapas, and they also used the title devaputro,^ 
as did their predecessors. It is, however, being made clear in the 
last chapter that there was a gap between Wima Kadphises and 
Kanishka, and it was not a mere take over, as presumed by the 
advocates of Kanishka and the 6aka era theory.^ The advent of this 
set of Kushana rulers to power is characterised by several new 
features—the inscriptions are dated in an era commencing with the 
year 1 (?) or 3; these records suggest the great extension of their 
sovereignty, the coins begin to be minted in gold, illustrated by 
divinities from different pantheons, and the Greek and Kharoshthi 
writing on the coins are considerably reduced. The close resem¬ 
blance between the figures of Kanishka and Wima Kadphises in 
their costume seems to rule out any notable difference of race. Un¬ 
fortunately the Chinese annals—^referring to the two Kadphises 
rulers—are silent regarding Kanishka, but later pieces of evidence 
from the Tibetan and Chinese sources—some based on traditions 
recorded centuries later—^might be suggestive of Kanishka’s ante¬ 
cedents, his relations with the contemporary rulers of Khotan and 
other places in Central Asia, and finally his conquest of Northern 
India—alone or in alliance with his ally or allies. 

Kanishka as a little Yueh-chi: According to the Tibetan work 
— Li-yul-gyi,^ Lo-rgyas-pa, the daughter of the King of Gn-hjag, 
the queen of Vijayasimha, king of Khotan, was helpful in propaga¬ 
ting Buddhism in Shu-lik, i.e. Kashgar. Tibetan sources teU uS 
about Vijayasimha’s son, Vijayakirti, that he joined king Kanika 
and the king of Guzan in an expedition to India, on which the city 
of Soked (Saketa) was overthrown.^ In the Chinese translation of 
Kumaralata’s Kalpanamandittka,^ which was composed shortly 
after the reign of Kanishka, ‘In the family of the Kiu-sha there ’s^as 
a king called Chen-t’an Kia-ni-cha. He conquered Tung Tien-ehu 
(Eastern India, according to Huber and Levi) and pacified the 
country. His power spread fear; his good fortune was complete. 
He set out to return to his kingdom. The route passed through 
a broad, flat land. ‘Chen-t’an is Chandana, according to Levi. It is 
stated to be an old designation of Kihotan according to S.C. Das;® 
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The original Chen-t’an or Chin-than would be Kashgaria, and Chen- 
t’an Kia-ni-ch'a would be Kanishka, king of Khotan. Konow agreed'^ 
with Fleet that Kanishka belonged to a separate clan, sect, or 
ruling house of the Kushiaga tribe, which made its way fom Khotan 
into Kashmir, and thence to India.® He further suggested that 
if Kanishka came from Khotan, it will be necessary to accept the 
theory of Baron A. de. Stael Holstein,® that he did not belong to 
the great (Ta), but to the Little (Siao) Yue-chi. This is evident from 
the Mci-ming-pu-sa-chvxin,'^° the biography of Aivaghosha translat¬ 
ed into Chinese before A.D. 412, that Aivaghosha’s patron, i.e. 
Kanishka, was king of the Siao-Yueh-chi. In the description of 
the Little Yue-chi kingdom of its own time the Wei-shu gives the 
information that its capital was Purushapura, i.e. Peshawar, and 
that for this reason they were called the Little Yueh-chi. According 
to Sten Konow, it was certainly Kanishka who first made Pesha¬ 
war the capital of the Yueh-chi empire, and the remark in the Wei- 
shu accordingly adds strength to the theory that Kanishka was a 
Little Yue-chi. 

It would appear from the above source material—Tibetan and 
Chinese sources—^with references to Khotan that Kanishka sought 
the help of Vijayaldrti, son of Vijayasiihha, in his expeditions 
towards Northern India, and Kanishka returned back. The bio¬ 
graphy of A^vaghosha notices him as king of the Little Yueh-chi. 
Against this contention, P.C. Bagchi points out, that there is no. 
reason to think that Kanishka was a Little Yueh-chi. The Little 
Yueh-chi had lost their identity amongst the barbarians of South¬ 
eastern China, just as the Great Yueh-chi had lost theirs amongst 
the Tukharas. Besides these, little Yueh-chi has no connection 
either with the Ta-hia (Tukhara) or with the Kuei-shuang (Kusban- 
as)'. 

"One, however, feels that it is very difficult to fit in Kanishka 
either as Ta-Yueh-chi or a Siao-Yueh-chi. In fact, \ve have sug¬ 
gested earlier that the Kushiinas (Kuei-shuang) and the Yueh-chi 
represented two entirely different racial claus--the former of the 
Iranian Saka stock, while the latter of Mongoloid origin. The 
whole problem rests on the interpretation of the passage in the 
Chinese annals. Kuwabara seems to have suggested the correct 
approach, to which we have referred to earlier and endorsed as 
well. Ranishka’s relation with Khotan and the contemporary 
powers prior to his conquest of Ncarthem India, and his subsequent 
relations may not he denied. For the time being it can only be 
suggested on the available evidence that Kanishka belonged to the 
sapoe^ racial stocki and he availed of the opportunity created by the 
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death of Wima Kadphises, and the subsequent rule of the intruders. 
His conquest of Northern India as far as Pataliputra took very little 
time in the absence of a strong power and his valid claim as a 
Kushana. 

Scheme of Conquest: —^Kanishka’s conquest does not seem to 
be a single phased affair. The find spots of his inscription dated in 
the year 2 at Kosam'’® (Allahabad Dt,), 3 at Samath,^® 4 onwards 
at Mathura,11 at Suivihar''® (Bhawalpur) and Zeda (Und),i^ 18 
at Manikiala (Rawalpindi)^® are suggestive of the Kushiana 
emperor’s conquest, as far as Varapasi (Banaras) in the east and 
Bhawalpur in the south-west. Literary evidence from the Raja- 
tamngim.l,^'^ Kalpanamav^itika^^ and the Chinese Later Han 
annals^s are supposed to adduce evidence relating to the Kushinjia- 
Kanishka’s hold over Khotan, Kashmir, and Tung-li and Pan-chi— 
supposed to be some parts of India—Central and South-western, 
according to Thomas. Kanishka’s hold over south-west India, is 
supposed to be based on the identification of Sandanes of the Peri- 
plus.^® These aspects of Kanishka’s conquest deserve separate 
treatment, and so also Kanishka’s hold over Bihar, which seems 
probable from the finds of coins, Huvishka’s Bodh Gaya plaque 
from Patna, and the reference in the SrMharma-pitahaniMnasutra, 
(translated into Chinese in A.D. 472) to the defeat of the king of 
Pataliputra and the demand by Chen-tan Kia-ni-cha of a large in¬ 
demnity, but agreeing to accept Aivaghosha, the Buddha’s alms 
bowl, and a naturally compassionate cock.^s The association of 
Aivaghosha with Kanishka is a well-known fact. These conquests 
of Kanishka extending over a long period—^may be twenty years or 
so, seem to have been in phases; the first being the conquest of 
India, ascending the throne as the lawful Kushiana ruler and the 
event synchronising with the foundation of an era which was 
named after him and continued by his successors. His conquest of 
mid-India or Madhyadesa seems to have been in that very breadth. 
The emperor’s second phase of conquest seems to have extended 
towards southern Punjab and Sind, while the last phase was con¬ 
fined to Kashmir and Khotan. This last one seems to have resulted 
in the integration of those Central Asian powers which previously 
were loose and weak. He might have availed of the help of one: dr 
more such power in his conquest of India, as is suggested by the 
Tibetan sources referred to earlier. This reminds one of the similar 
scheme framed a few centuries earlier by Chandragupta Maurya 
who sought the assistance of Parvataka, according to the Mudmrdk- 
shasa, but ultimately the ally too was not spared. These phases of 
Kanishka’s conquests have to be treated and the probable dates 
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suggested, after we have tried to grapple with the intricate questions 
of the initial year of Kanishka’s era. 

Kanishka’s era :—^The date of Kanishka’s accession to power 
and the foundation of the era named after him, has been a subject 
of discussion and disputation for more than three quarters of a 
century. In the maze! of conjectures and possibilities, where no 
firm footing is, one gets worried on this account, especially because 
the period of uncertainty and guess, far from being narrowed down, 
is being extended. Chronology based upon epigraphy, evidence 
from the coins, their finds in hoards, and palaeography, and the imita¬ 
tion of the types, excavated sites and the unearthed materials from 
India and abroad, Chinese evidence in late works or traditions, 
astronomical data etc. have been marshalled by scholars in support 
of one theory or the other. It would, therefore, be necessary to 
consider the entire evidence afresh without being tied down to any 
one with a view to fitting in the details accordingly. 

Epigraphic Evidence and Chronology :—^Epigraphic evidence is 
furnished by the records referring to this Kushapa ruler and his 
successors. These inscriptions are dated in an era—named after 
Kanishka, and an important point worth noticing is that the months 
and dates follow a uniform pattern—the seasonal division of the 
year and the dates having no reference to the bright or the dark 
half, but are in continuation. This is very significant.®’^ The advo¬ 
cates of the Saka era theory while accepting Kanishka’s claim as 
the founder of an era, suggest that that era was the famous one of 
A.D. 78. In doing so they identify the Kushiana ruler mentioned in 
the famous Taxila record of the year 136 with Kanishka himself. 

The find place of this inscription and the dating pattern are impor¬ 
tant for consideration. The silver scroll bearing the Kharoshthi 
inscription was found by Marshall in one of the chambers to the 
west of the Bharmarajika stupa of the Chir mound. According to , 
Shr John, ‘The chapel in question is built in a small diaper type of 
masonry which came into vogue in Taxila about the middle of the ^ 
first century A.B., and lasted for about a hundred years.’ The plate 
shows that symbol which is known from the coins of Kujula 
Kara Kadphises, "Wima Kadphises, and Zeionises.®® The record is 
dated in the old era, and if Kanishka was the founder of an era 
starting from the year one of his accession, there seems no reason 
why this Taxila record, and so many others that follow—^Peshawar 
Museum inscription of the year 168®® Khalatse of the year 187 (?),®° 
the silver vase of the year 191,®’' the Dewai inscription of 

the year 200, should be in the old era, and in these, unlike the 
records Oohnected with Kanishka and his family, the names of the 
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individual months are also given. No records: dated in the old era 
are found between 200 (Dewai) and 318 (Loriyan Tangai). Accor¬ 
ding to (Mrs) Lohuizen-de-leeuw®‘^ that was the period covered by 
the inscriptions of Kanishka and his successors. That mig:ht be 
acceptable but there seems a consensus of opinion that this old era 
has to be equated with the famous era of 58/57 B . C., which later on 
came to be known as Vikrama or Krita era.®"'- 

If we identify the Kushana ruler of the Taxila scroll inscription 
with king Kanishka and his era with the 6aka one of 78 A.ID. then 
there is an insurmountable chronological difficulty that cannot be 
overcome. The record of Jihonika dated in the year 191®® = 133 
A.D. from Taxila itself supports him as a full-fledged ruler with the 
title Raj an and he issued coins as well in his name. The question 
of his exercising authority over Taxila and the adjoining region is, 
therefore, settled. On the other hand the Wardak inscription of 
Huvlshka,®® dated in the year 51, extends the rule of this Kushana 
ruler even 30 miles to the west of Kabul. If it is dated in the Saka 
era of 78 A.D. Huvishka empire extended as far Afghanistan in the 
year 129 A.D. Therefore, either Jihonika was ruling as a vassal 
of the Kushanas, or the western portion of the Kush^a empire 
must have been lost to this ruler. Unfortunately neither of these 
two probabilities can be accepted. There are instances of several 
KushSna Kshatrapas and Mahiakshatrapas, namely, Kharapallana, 
Vanashpara, (Sarnath),®’’' Liaka (Zeda),®® Vespasi (Manikiala) 
the Kapisa Kshatrapa,"*^® the son of the Kshatrapa G (r)-anavhryaka 
(Manikiala Bronze casket) of the time of Kanishka and his successor 
probably. They never issued coins, although in two cases the name 
of the overlord too is not mentioned. Moreover, the finds of Zeion- 
ises coins^'' have settled his place after Wima Kadphises and before' 
Kanishka. The latter, therefore, has to be pushed down in the second 
century A.D. to avoid any chance of overlapping. 

An instance of chronological overlapping arises from Kanishka 
being placed in the second century A. D. in his contemporaneity with 
Rudradaman. His great Girnar inscription"*^® of the year 72=A.D. 
150 makes no mention of an overlord, nor does the era employed in 
it is based on a date in the second century, but in the Saka era of 
A.D. 78. Although he assumes the titles of Rajau MaHaJcahathapa, 
which he attained himself (svaya.7h=Adhigata mah^kshatrapa- 
ndmnd); he was evidently not a vassal but a very powerful and in¬ 
dependent monarch. He also claims victories o-ver the Yahudheyas 
who dwelt on the southern bank of the Sutlej in the very heart of 
Kanishka’s territory. Further in the year 28 of Kanishka’s era 
VSsishka, the successor of Kanishka, is mentioned as emperor in an 
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inscription of Sanchi.'*^® This would clash with the Saka’s hold over 
Ujjain. 

To obviate difficulty, it might be suggested that Kanishka came 
later thaai Rudradaman. The Sui-vihai' inscription is dated in the 
year 11 of his era. If Kanishka’s accession is dated in the year A.D. 

144, he might have conquered the Bhawalpur region when Rudra¬ 
daman was probably no more and his successors were not strong 
enough to take up cudgels against him. The same can be explained 
with regard to Vasishka’s hold over Splchi, although we are of the 
opinion that Vajheshka, father of Kanishka of the Ara inscription, 
very probably belonged to the Later Kusbapa family. A Sfinchi 
■record of Vaskushana"^'* of the year 22 who was a Rajan, also deserves 
consideration. We shall discuss these problems later on at proper 
places. 

Numismatic Evidence :—This evidence is confined to the finds 
of coins of Kushiapa rulers in treasure troves"’^= along with those of 
others whose dates are known, or nearly known, the types of the 
coins issued by the rulers after a certain pattern or patterns and 
corresponding to a set weight to cater for commercial and trade 
requirements, their borrowing later on, and the use of the cursive 
Greek in legends on their coinage. The Ahinposh Stupa finds,^® 
though not the largest treasure trove, provided ample material for 
study in fixing the date of Kanishka. The coins included 6 of Wima 
Kadphises, 10 of Kanishka and 1 of Huvishka, which was in a very 
good condition. The 3 Roman coins included one each of Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), Trajan (A.D. 98-117) and Sabina (A.D. 128-37). 

These must have been brought there by the trader and suggest that 
the coins must have been buried after A.D. 137, and in the time of 
Huvishka. The coins must have taken sometime to travel which 
might be between 25-50 years or even less. That would place J 
Kanishka, father and predecessor of Huvishka, in the second century 
A.D., some time after 120. On the other hand, Kennedy assumed"^"^ 
that it was by mere accident that Huvishka was represented in the 
Ahin Posh Stupa. These coins, like the Roman ones, seem to have 
been placed in Stupas along with gems, relics and other valuable i . U 
articles—a collection of curios. This argument of Kennedy is well 
construed by Thomas*® as disguising the circumstances in a haze of , 
inconclusive matter. The association of the three Roman coins . / 
whether placed as curios or otherwise in the Ahinposh Stupa along 
with that of Huvishka and his predecessors make it certain that the j 
Stupa was built during or soon after the life time of Huvishka. 

Other factors concerning the coinage of Kanishka and his suc¬ 
cessors iioticed by the scholars are, the titles uSed and Greek writing. 
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weight of the coins and foreign influence. These factors were con¬ 
sidered at length by the advocates of the Vikarma and the 6aka era 
theories. The weight of the gold coins of the Kanishka group con¬ 
forming to a standard adopted in Rome, the absence of the letter H 
from the coins of Huvishka, although present on other coins both of 
Kharosta, Kharaostes, and of Nahapana were due to Roman in¬ 
fluence, which on the coins of the last one is also evident from the 
heads on the obverse.'^® The use of Greek legends, and Greek al¬ 
phabets by Kanishka and his successors on their coinage' was also 
taken into consideration by these scholars.®^ The change over from 
the unicals to a beautiful cursive script which alone was employed 
by his successors bearing close resemblance to the cursive of very 
early Roman papyri^®'' are taken into consideration for assigning 
Kanishka to a much earlier period. One, however, feels that this 
aspect of numismatic evidence in trying to settle Kanishka’s date 
is obsolete, and there is no point in raking up the ashes after the uni¬ 
form acceptance of Kanishka’s family following that of the Kad- 
phises. There are, however, a few other points of numismatic 
value which deserve careful consideration. These relate to the copy¬ 
ing of the Kushana coinage by the Sassanids on the one hand and 
the early Gupta rulers on the other hand. Are we to suppose that 
the gap between the Kushapas and the Guptas was not as wide as 
supposed by historians who think it to be a dark period of ancient 
Indian history? This piece of numismatic evidence has to be con¬ 
sidered in de'tail. 

G. Bataille in the second part of his paper Notes sur la numis- 
matique des Kushdnas et des Kushansh-Sassandes-^ considers the 
identification of Po-tiao with Vasudeva as difficult to be set aside- 
taking into consideration the document cited by Ltiders;-^ He fixes 
the epoque of the coinage of Vasudeva near about 220 A.D. More- j' 
over it is easy to say that there is not much difference between the' 
coins of Vasudava and these of the Sassanids, with the result that it 
seems difficult to put them into two groups. The distinction is only 
of a general peculiarity. The king is to the right, Siva on the re¬ 
verse, curly hair of the Iranian type, ^»eard and long hair formin,g; 
a mass at the neck. The king puts on Sassanid helmet or crovm. j 
All the coins of Vasudeva represent the king and 6iva, bearded and^^ 
without the mass of hair on the back. The author proposes to admit 
that the series of Vasudeva’s coins represent a very notable evolu¬ 
tion of the stater of Kanishka and Huvishka. He draws attention 
to a coin (article pi. in a) which is hardly different from that of 
Vasudeva except for the legend which shows that it was of Hormazd 
I, who before 372, the date of his accession to the throne was king 
of Khorasan, this country having been conquered by Ardeshir to- 
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wards 230. The king conquered by Ardeshir was the last sovereign 
of the country whose coin type he borrowed evidently the Stater 
of Vasudeva. According to Herzfeld, who made a special study of 
Indo-Sassanian coins, the Sassanian princes assumed the title 
“Kushuna Shaho-nshah (the king of the kings of Kushanas) on their 
coins from about 230 to 248 A.D..®*^ The Sassanid Viceroys at Khoras- 
san who copied the Kusbana coins—included Pervez (brother of 
Shahpur I who struck the silver and bronze of the Sassanid types,- 
have the figure of Buddha on certain coins. From 253 to near about 
273, Hormazd struck coins of diverse metals continuing on the one 
part the Sassanid type issues and on the other the local coinage of 
the Kushapas. The Kushapa staters continued to be struck,after 
273 by Varaharan I, II and Ill.as 

According to Ghirshman, the coins of Vasudeva were the latest 
found at Begram.®® The city was restored by Shahpur I between 
A.D. 241 and 250. As Vasudeva ruled between the years it 

is presumed by him that the foundation of Kaniska’s era would fall 
in cir A. D. 144. He asserts that historic sources confirm very happily 
the numismatic and archaeological observations. The Chinese 
text Scin-kouo-teche mentions a king Po-tio which may be identi¬ 
fied with Vasudeva, who sent an ambassador to China, in 230, and 
received the title of the king of the Grand Yueh-chi. He is also 
identified with Vehsadjan or Vehsadjen who joined the confederacy 
formed by the Armenian Khusru I against Ardeshir after his victory 
on Arbatan. We shall refer to this part of the discussion again 
when considering the archaeological evidence adduced by Ghirsh¬ 
man with reference to his excavations af Begram. 

The Indian side of the Numismatic evidence is provided by the 
coins of Gupta rulers who copied Kusbana coinage on their 
standard type of coins. According to Smith,®^ the gold coinage of 
the early Gupta king was based on that of the Kushanas and ulti¬ 
mately on the Roman money. They continued the weight of the 
Roman aurei in imitation of Kushtpa issues. This imitation can be 
traced in the motif of the king offering oblation at an altar, wearing 
the close-fitting long coat and trousersj and, as on the Kushana coins, 
the king’s head is surrounded by a halo, to the left of which is a 
crescent. The king’s name is written in vertical. In the left hand 
the king holds a standard bound with a fillet as on the Kushaana 
coins. The reverse of the standard type is a closer imitation of the 
Ardoxo type.®8 ^ 

Now if the Gupta rulers imitated the coinage of the Kushanas 
both in type and in weight, naturally the gap between the last ruler 
of the earlier dynasty and the founder of the later one must not be 
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long. We have instances of the succeeding rulers even 
stamping their name on the coins of their predecessor and of another 
ruling family as, for example, Gautamiputra igatakarani stamping 
his name on those of Nahapana, but one would not care to imitate 
the coinage of an obsolete dynasty which ruled more than a hundred 
and fifty 3rears earlier. We have suggested that the Numismatic 
evidence brings the Kushainas and the Guptas nearer to each other 
than was presumed so far. Samudragupta refers to the Daivaputra 
ShShanush&hi -^—^the title borne by the Kushaga rulers—evidently 
remnants of the Kushanas. But we cannot suggest that the dynasty 
lingered on with non-'entities for about 150 years. It is, therefore, 
very likely that Kanishka’s family ruled from the middle of the 
second to the middle of the third centuries A.D., followed by the 
later Kushanas who, too, may have ruled for about 75 years and the 
contemporaneity of the Kushana rulers, however small their kingdom 
might be, with Samudragupta may be established. 

Indian Archaeology and Gandhdra Art :—^Indian archaeology, 
especially Marshall’s excavations®° at Taxila, have finally set at 
rest the controversy raised by Fleet and Kennedy and earlier by 
Cunningham in putting Kanishka in 58 B.C. and before the Kad- 
phises family. Sir John’s remarks are worth perusal and may be 
taken as final on this point. “The original masonry of the Kani- 
shka’s stupa at Peshawar,” says Sir John, “is of a type which at 
Taxila, at any rate was unknown in the ^aka-Pahlava period, but is 
parallel there in the buildings of the second century A.D.” He 
further points out, “At Manikiala, the great stupa, erected during 
Huvishka’s reign is similar in all its details, its dwarfed pilasters, 
degenerate Corinthian capitals, levelled torus mouldings, notched 
Indian brackets, and the like, to monuments of the second and 
third century A.D. at Taxila.®^” The stratification and the type of 
masonry suggest that a period in the second century A.D. would 
suit better, according to Marshall. 

Kanishka’s relation to Gandhara art®^ is also supposed to shed 
light on his dates. According to Marshall, once again, the relic 
casket with an inscription of Kanishka, dated in the year 1 accor¬ 
ding to Konow®® though not certain, should be attributed to the 
decadent or even to the final period. He further suggests that the 
Gandhara art did not develop under the Kushiaina. emperor. Barfiett®'^ 
held that Kanishka was associated with the beginning of the' Gan¬ 
dhara art, while according to Smith,®® the art had attained its high¬ 
est development during the reign of Kanishka. Spooner and Vogel 
presumed that its flourishing period had passed away before the 
time of this ruler. According to Foucher,®® Kanishka occupied the 
middle period, while Waddel doubted®"^ if the crude and debased 
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style and workmanship of Kanishka’s coins and relic casket could 
in any way sustain Smith’s view. It is, however, difficult to come 
to any definite conclusion. We cannot ignore the Hastnagar Pedestal, 
the Loriyan Pedestal and the Shakardarra image of Hariti, all 
bearing inscriptions dated in the years 318, 384 and 399 of the old 
era respectively. They are considered as good in style. Are we 
to presume on the basis of the Kanishka’s casket of a much inferior 
artistic order, and the debased Kushana coins inferior to those of 
the previous ruling Greek and Indo-Parthian families of the North¬ 
west, that the art was on the decline, and revived again after the 
Kushanas? It is difficult to fix up Kanishka’s date and his associa¬ 
tion with GandhSra art with any degree of certainty and precision, 
nor can we judge from the casket made of a different stuff. It 
appears that Kanishka was in the efflorescent rather than in the 
decadent period of Gandblra art. 

Excavations at Begram and other sites;—At Begram®® ancient 
Kapisa in Afghanistan, excavations carried on the year 1937, 1939 
and 1940 by Hackin. and later on by Ghirshman in 1941 and 1942 
revealed some interesting facts shedding light on the date of Kani¬ 
shka. The French scholar has referred to three different strata—the 
first or the earliest one connected with the Pre-Kushana period, as 
the coins found there included those of Eucratides, Menandi^ 
Heliocls, Apollodotus, and Hermaeus of the Graeco-Bactrian grpuijf.' 
of Spalirises, Azes, Gondophemes and Abadagasis of the Scytho- 
Parthian group, and of the two kings of the first Kusbapa family— 
Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises. The second stratum 
yielded coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and VSsudeva. Its end syn¬ 
chronised with the conquest of Shahpur whose inscription is en¬ 
graved on the walls of Kaba-i-Zardust or Tomb of Zoraster at Naksh- 
i-Eustam near Persepolis. This inscription according to the author, 
permits to fix without mistake the end of the second city of Kapisi- 
Begram and of the second Kushana dynasty. Shahpur I conquered 
the kingdom of the Kushapas and took the city of Peshawar as well 
as the Kushana possessions of Sind etc. ‘One can conclude without 
a mistake, writes Ghirshman, that the second city of Begram was 
ruineid in the course of this conquest, the date of which might be 
placed between the accession of Shapur 1st (241 A.D.) and the 
second war against the Eomans (251-52 A.D.). The latest coins 
fopnd in the second city of Begram were those of Vasudevay the 
last ruler of Kanishka’s family.’ According to the French Savant®® 
this is also confirmed by the Chinese text San-Kouo-teche which 
mentions a king Po-tiao whom Sinologists identify with VasudeVa 
who in 23D sent an ambassador to China. He is the same person 
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mentioned by the Armenian Moses of Khorene under the name 
Vehsadjan, king of the Kushanas. There seems no doubt that all 
the three sources refer to the same person, viz. Vasudeva. So the 
end of this Kushiaua family of Kanishka might be placed between 241 
and 250 A.D. As the last record of Vasudeva is dated in the year 
98, the accession of Kanishka might be placed between 143 and 152 
A.D. Ghirshman is a little more precise in a subsequent paper‘'^° 
in which he suggests that Kanishka’s year of accession might be 
placed in the year 201 of an era which is the old one of 57 B. C. As 
such it comes to 144 A.D. 

Ghirshman also suggests that in passing from Paropamisades 
to the Bactria as far as Sogdiana six ancient sites—Begram, Surkh- 
Kotal, Qala-i-Mir, Kai-Kobeed, Airtam-Termez and Tali-Barzuu 
(near Samarkhand) present an imdeniable unity in their archaeo¬ 
logical and numismatic context. In every one of these the city (or 
the temple) of the grand Kushanas submitted to a destruction and 
for certain died down under a layer of ash. After a brief interrup¬ 
tion the life appeared afresh and a new city was set up over the 
preceding one (except at Airtam) where it was abandoned, and this 
was under the third Kushanja dynasty or the Later Kushanas. If 
the rupture in the functioning of the temple of Surkh-Kotal 
and its conflagration seem to have been the result of the conquest 
of Ardashir I, the destruction of the site to the south of the Hindu 
Kush at Begram and of those to the north of Oxus (in Sogdiana) 
must be attributed to knowledge of the historical facts given in the 
inscription of king Shapur I at Kaba-i-Zardusht. The Kushiaipa em¬ 
pire seems to have collapsed like a house of cards before the Sassanld 
push which began in the time of Ardashir and terminated with 
Shapur I, a period of twenty years. Epigraphic sources in Iran re¬ 
lating to the subject of the destruction of the Kushiapa empire and 
the expansion of the Sassanid power, get confirmation from the 
archaeological discoveries and observations from all the sides. 

Some scholars have taken objection to Ghirshman’s statemenf^^ 
regarding the conquest of Begram by Shapur which they attribute 
to Ardhashir. Secondly the Po-tiao of the Chinese sources Of 230 
may be identified with Vasudeva H of the Later KushSipa fan^y. 
These are the two main points in dispute. If Ghirshman’s contention 
and identification be accepted, Kanishka ascended thn throne in 144 
A.D. We had suggested much earlier'^s that to obviate the possibility 
of a clash between Kanishka and Rudradaman whose'date (iSaka 
72=150 A.D.) is certain, the former has to be placed later in the 
second quarter of the second century A.D. The position of Vasishka, 
whom we presume to be of the Later Kushana family would also 
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be clear with no possibility of his clash with the Saka rulers over the 
territory in Malwa. This point we shall consider in greater detail 
later on. For the present the consensusi of opinion amongst the 
western scholars seems to be in favour of Kanishkai being placed in 
the second century A.D., although the Indian historians in general 
appear to be more conservative on this point. One cannot afford 
to be dogmatic, but the sifting of the evidence and its evalua.tion are 
helpful in approaching the truth or nearer truth on this point. We 
have still to consider the astronomical data adduced by scholars on 
this subject, and lastly the Chinese traditions and references to 
Kanishka in later sources. 

Astronomical Data: Astronomical data from some of the re¬ 
cords of the time of Kanishka have been taken into account by some 
scholars—Indian and Western—^with inconclusive results. P. C. Sen 
Gupta set up his thesis on these calculations. According to his 
hypothesis, the era of Kanishka^® commenced from December 25 of 
79 A.D., or from the year 2 of the. Saka era which satisfies all the 
conditions that arise from the data given in the Kharoshthi inscrip¬ 
tions group B of Sten Konow. He further presumes that Kanishka 
lived at the beginning of the Saka era, a view which he hoped would 
be endorsed by all right minded historians. The same data were 
earlier utilised by D. N. Mukherjee"^® and he came to the conclusion 
that the Kushana era founded by Kanishka should be identified 
with the Vikrama era of 57 B. C. In view of the use of the same data 
how are we to reconcile the conflicting views? One may, therefore, 
suggest that it would not be advisable to base one’s conclusions on 
astronomical dataJ? The same phenomenon occurs after a number 
of years-in cycles.'^ In this connection a few sutras from Panini’s 
Ashtddhyayt may be quoted here. The first sutra runs as— Sdsmin 
Paurnama^-iti (4/2/29.). This explains that the month Pausha is 
that in which the PushyS Nakshatra must fall bn the full moon day. 
This phenomenon occurs every year. The denomination of the month 
of the basis of the Nakshatra on the full moon day is equally true in 
case of chaitra. There is another sutra Nakshatrena yuktahalena 
(4/2/3) indicating that a day or night is said to be con¬ 
nected with an asterism when the moon is in conjunction with 
it during that time. Thus, Pushya, Tishya Magba etc. are lunar 
asterisms; when the full moon is in any of these asterisms then the 
necessary affix is added to the name of the asterism in order to denote 
the month through the thne of such a conjunction; Accordingly it 
may be said that Ashadba Nakshatra should be on the full moon day 
of Ashi^M Chitra Nakshatra oh the full moon day of the month of 
GhaitM;■■■■ 
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Now, taking the astronomical data furnished by the Zeda and 
the Und inscriptions into consideration, we may find out if on the 
20th day of the month of Ashia'^a in the case of the first record we 
have Uttara-Phalguna Nakshatra and on the 8th day of the month of 
Chaitra in the case of the latter one we have Purvashiadha Nakshatra. 

Thus, counting from Mula next to Jyeshtha which was on the full 
moon day of the month of the Jyeshtha, we find that the 21st Nak¬ 
shatra is Uttara-Phalguni, and not 20th as given in the inscription. 

This can be explained by the fact that two consecutive Nakshatras 
may sometime fall on the same day. So that on the 20th day may 
have occurred the Uttara-Phalguni Nakshatra. In the other case, 
counting the same way from the Hasta, next to Uttara-Phalguni Nak¬ 
shatra which occurs on the full moon day of the month of PMlguna, 
we find that the eighth Nakshatra is Purvashadha. 

It would thus appear that "astronomical calculations hardly 
weigh in these matters. Sten Konow with the help of Wan Wijfc 
carried on a number of calculations, and tried to fix up the initial 
date of the old Saka era which too varied. The same can be said 
about the attempt to settle the initial date of Kanishka’s era on the 
basis of the astronomical data from Kushana records. The evidence 
is unreliable and inconclusive. 

Chinese sources: The important notices about Kaniksha in 
Chinese texts were brought together by M. Levi.'^’^ ^The Kalpana-t -<> - > 
moiin.,ditika of Kumaralata in its Chinese translation composed shortly 
after lEe”reign of Kanishka, refers to Chen-tan -ni:j;ha in the fa¬ 
mily of Kiu-sha, who conquered Tung-Tien-chu and pacified the 
country. This is identified with Easteih India, according to Huber 
and Levi. The fame of the ruler spread fair and wide, completing his 
good fortune. Finally, he returned to his country by the route 
passing through a broad, flatland. We have discussed the suggested 
identification of Chen-tan with Chandana, an old designation of Kho- 
tan, according to Sarat Chand Das. Sten Konow compared the 
statement with the one of the Maharaja Kanikalekha, referring to 
the Kanishka of the Kusa race, and suggested that Kanishka came 
from Khotan."^® It is inferred from the two sources, according to the 
Late Norwegian Professor, that the Indian Kushanas sometime aftgr 
Wima Kadphise’s death tried to strengthen their position by joining 
hands with their cousins beyond the Pamir, and the result was 
evidently a large consolidation of Kushana power, and the intrcduc- 
tion of a new era, which may have been used both in Turkestan in 
IrialaX 

Sylvain Levi brought to light another reference®® to Kanishka 
and his-vast empire. Sangharaksha, the Chaplain of the Kushana 
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king, was a native of Sunashtra (Siu-lai or Siu-lai-na) who lived 700 
years after the Buddha proceeded to Gandhara (Kien-t’o-yue) in 
order to meet king Kanishka.i But he fouiid him away in the 
north-west engaged in a war with the emperor of China. ^.The 
clash between the Kushanas and the Chinese is also referred to 
with reference to the exploits of Pan-chao and Pan-yung.® ’’ The 
proposal for the hand of a Chinese princess, sent tHrough an envoy, 
his arrest followed by a military expedition under Sei, his sub¬ 
sequent defeat and destruction, and finally the offer of tribute, 
are supposed by some scholars to refer to Kanislika; and all this 
happened in the year 90 A.D.®^ We have covered this aspect of 
Kushano-Chinese relations with reference to Wima Kadphises, and 
this piece of evidence neither sheds light on the date of Kanishka, 
nor does it bring out the humiliating position of the Kushana 
emperor. The tradition's about Kanishka subduing all the !-; 
neighbouring provinces and bringing into obedience people of dis-' 
tant countries, and receiving hostages from those regions whom he 
kept with singular attention, kindness and consideration runs con¬ 
trary to the account given in the earlier tradition. Hiuen-T’sang’s 
account seems to carry more weight on this point of Kanishka’s ^ ^ 
might and the vastness of his empire, even though it has nothing to 
suggest about his date precisely. 

Levi related from a Chinese source, the Fu-tsang-Yin Yuon- 
Chuan a narrative referring to an expedition to the North during^>^ 
which king Kardshka was murdered.®'^ Prof. Lohuizen-de-Leeuw®'® 
presumes that the campaign is the same as that related by Pan-Ch’ao, 
and a similar tale is related by Hiuen-T’sang. 

H.C. Ghosh drew attention®® to some passages from twelve 
Chinese texts translated by Maspero in which we are told of Emperor 
Ming seeing Buddha in a dream, his sending an embassy to India 
which inust have taken place between the years ^ an^ 75. Kanishka ,,. 
does pot figure in these texts. The Ta-Yueh-chi king, according to 
him, was certainly not Kanishka. The edifying Buddhist texts 
would never have missed the chance of associating the name of the 
great emperor with the formal introduction of Buddhism in China. 

The last reference is to |Po-tiaot in the So-n-Kuo-Chih (section 
Wei-chih chap. Ill p. 3) , who se»± an embassy to the Chinese emperor 
in the year 230, and received the title ‘king of the Ta-Yueh-chi allied 
to the Wei.’ According to Chavannes,®"^ Po-tiao can very well be a 
renctering of Vasudeva, and if such be the case, it should be possible 
to fix the beginning of the Kanishka era approximately between A.D. 

130 and 170.®® Ghirshman takes it to be a very decisive piece of 
evidence in fixing Kanishka’s era in 144 A.D.®® TIiose who asso¬ 
ciated Kanishka with the Saka era of 78 A.D., identify this ruler 
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with Vasudeva II of the Later Kushana family.®° On this point one 
might take into account the prowess of the Later Kushanas and the 
extent of their empire. Except for a few isolated pieces of coins, 
the very existence of this ruler could be a matter of extreme doubt. 
According to Ghirshman, the latest coin found in Begram were those 
of Vasudeva I.®^ We are inclined to believe that this ruler was the 
third Kushana ruler of Kanishka’s line who ruled between 67-98 
A. D.®2 He is called Ta-Yueh-chi in this Chinese reference, because 
all the tribes including the Kuei-chuang who were not a part of the 
Yueh-chi race, were called by that name after the contact and assimi¬ 
lation of the two in the course of the westward of the Yueh-chi. 

A Brief Resume: We have considered the information relating 
to the Kushaijias, with particular reference to the date of Kanishka, 
from all the available sources. Scholars have failed to reach an 
agreement on this point. Unfortvmately, nothing new has cropped 
up and it is only a re-examination and revaluation of the known 
sources. The occidental scholars are more inclined in placing Kani¬ 
shka in the second century A.D. with, of course, a few exceptions, 
while those in India, again with a few exceptions, are inclined to ba 
conservative and credit him with the founding of the era of 78 A.D. 
Their main argument is that we know of no era in the second century 
A.D.,I and Kanishka’s clash with Rudradaman was not a fact to be 
ignored in his Junagadh inscription, if the two were more- or l ^s 
contemporaries. Further, Wima Kadphises, succeeding an Octo¬ 
genarian father could not have ruled for a longer time, and a 
period between A.D. 64-78 is enough for him, and he was immediately 
succeeded by Kanishka. The reference to Po-tiao is explained as 
pointing to the Later Kushana ruler Vasudeva II. On the other 
hand, it can as well be presumed that Kanishka’s era might be only 
a regnal one, very probably with omitted hundreds, and this was 
continued by the Later Kushana rulers as well. We have not 
found any record of Kanishka and his successors in three digits. 
Further, a period of 14 years is too short for Wima Kadphises. In 
fact there is hardly any evidence except the indirect inference from 
the Taxila record of 136, that the Kushana ruler with the higher 
titles Maharaja, Rajatiraja Devapntra could only be Wima and not 
his father Kujula. Moreover, it is not improbable that the son of 
this octogenarian could be a youngman of 30 to 35 years who en¬ 
joyed longevity like his father. Kanishka’s clash with Rudrada- 
maA need not be a fact, if he is placed about 144 A.D. In that 
case he conquered upper Sindh after the death of the Saka ruler. 
The Kushana' hold over Malwa, particularly in the light of Vasi- 
shka’s inscription at Sanchi in the year 28, might be an event con- 
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nected with the Later Kushanas. The reference to Po-tiao in the 
Chinese source fits in well with Vasudeva I whose coins were found 
at Begrara. The Later Kushana ruler was neither such an impor¬ 
tant one, nor his empire so vast as to call for ties of alliance with 
the Wei. We seem to be on a safer ground in placing Kanishka and 
his family from the middle of the second century to the middle of 
the third century A.D., followed by the Later Kusbanas, who were 
contemporaries of the Early Guptas, the well known Daivaputra 
ShMii SMhdnushahi of the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta. This would obviate the possibility of a dark period between 
the Kushana and the Gupta periods. 

^^^^anishka and Eastern India; Kanishka’s empire seems to 
have extended to the east of Sarnath®'^ where the inscriptions 
recording dedicaitions made by Friar Bala were found. The refer¬ 
ence to the Kshatrapa and the Mahakshatrapa Vanaspara and 
KJiarapaJlana respectively suggest that Samath-Viarianajsl must 
have been the provincial headquarters for the eastern zone of 
his empire. It is natural to presume that this administrative seat 
^-"^st have been in the centre and not at the extreme fringe of his 
empire. The extension of the Kushana empire under Kanishka as 
far as Bihar is evident from numerous coins of this ruler and his 
successors which were found in this region.®'® We have already 
referred to the Sr^ddharmMpitakanidmiasutraQQ in its Chinese trans¬ 
lation rendered in A.D. 472, which mentions Chen-t’an-Kia-nLch’a 
defeating the king of Pataliputra and demanding a large indemnity. 
He, however, agreed to accept Asvaghosha, the Buddha’s aims bowl, 
and a naturally compassionate cock instead. It is suggested that 
the conquest of the east was a turning point in the career of Kani- 
shka who was probably strengthened in Buddhism through his 
association with Asvaghosha. 

The Kushana hold over Bihar originating from Kanishka is 
corroborated by the finds of coins. Spooner in the course of exca¬ 
vations at Pataliputra recovered®'^ many Kushana coins of which the 
provenance extended to Asura in the Ranchi district. Two coins 
were found in a field while it was being ploughed.®® Three 
Kushana coins were also found in north Bengal,®® while gold coins 
of Kanishka were unearthed at Tamluk and Mahasthana, the sites 
of ancient Tamralipti and Pun^avardhana. The Kushana hold 
over Bihar seems to have continued in the time of Huvishka as is 
evide^nt from the Bodhgaya plaque.'•o® 

As regards the king or tribe ruling there before the Kusbanas, 
Ptolemy refers to a tribe'*O'* called Maroundai which was located on 
the left bank of the Ganga, south of the Gagra to the top of the 
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delta. Sylvain Levi identified''them with the Muruo^as, who 
were Scythic or Kushapa people corresponding to the Chinese Mao- 
lun. According to AllanJ®^ we have considerable evidence to 
show that in the early centuries of the Christian era, the Munrri^a 
kingdom was a powerful one covering the greater part of the Ganga 
Valley and that the dsmasty was a foreign one. The Mururj^as 
might have been foreigners occupying the Ganges Valley, though it 
is difficult to identify the ruler. The title Murodasa Marjhakasa is 
used for Kanishka in the Zeda inscription. One might be tempted 
to assume that Kanishka used this title after the defeat of the 
Mururi^as^d his conquest of Bihar. This need not be a definite 
assert^Mlalthough the conquest seems to be a fact. 

Vx^t is difficult to suggest the extent of the Kushana empire in the 
east and the south-east. Bose in an article on the ‘Puri Kusha^ia 
coins suggested that these were in fact issued by those off-shoots, 
of the Kushana-Murun^a tribes who were previously lords of Bihar, 
but consequently on the extension of the Gupta rule had to take 
refuge in Chota Nagpur and other forest regions of Manbhum, 
Asura etc., where these coins have been found. The identification 
of the Murun^as with the Kush^as is questionable, but the emigra¬ 
tion of the former from their original home as a result of the exten¬ 
sion of the Gupta rule might have been a fact. The Kusha^ influ¬ 
ence on the local coins might have been the result of their jule in 
th^t region,.,, 

Kanishka and Central Asia: We have noticed earlier, Kani- 
shka’s scheme of conquest on the basis of the finds of his dated 
records. Sten Konow suggested''that Kanishka first went to the 
Ganges country, and then retraced his steps westwards to his own 
country probably Khotan where he and his successors were acknow¬ 
ledged as the suzerains over the whole empire. According to Hiuen- 
Tsang^°® Kanishka governed by his vast army a wide territory even 
to the east of the Tsung-ling mountains. He also refers to the 
Central Asian princes being kept as hostages by the Kusharia 
emperor. Fresh light on this point is thrown by Prof. Bailey who traces 
reference to a king Chandra-Kanishka of the kingdom of Bahlaka, in 
a Khotanese manuscript. Further, at that time in that kingdom 
in Tokharistan, there arose in the family of the Imperial rulers, a 
brave meritorious, intelligent king of Jambudvipa, by name Chandra- 
Kanishka. Although it should be difficult to make definite asser¬ 
tions on the basis of the name-sake evidence, one may not hesitate 
in suggesting that Kanishka’s empire extended as far as Balkh and 
Khotan.''0® The reference to a lord of "Wakhan and Kharasalera 
visiting Mathura and creating a perpetual endowment, in the time 
of Huvishka, is suggestive of Kushfiria hold over that region. There 
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is no information about Huvishka’s conquest, although his record has 
been found in Wardak (30 miles to the west of Kaibul) and the 
Rdjatarangi^'^°^also mentions his hold over Kashmir. These he 
must have inherited from his father. The identification of Chentan- 
Kanishka with king Chandra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription as 
proposed by Dr. Majumdar'’^® who is credited with conquering the 
land of the Vahlikas, after having crossed the seven months of the 
river Indus, is uncalled for here. We can presume on the basis of 
the available evidence, how so ever scanty it be that iCanishka 
after conquering Kashmir, might have retired to his original king¬ 
dom at Khotan, or conquered that region and even beyond, as sup¬ 
posed by Hiuen-Tsang. 

Kanishka and Western India: Kanishka’s conquest over west¬ 
ern India—^including portions of Sindh seems evident from the Sui- 
vihar inscription dated in the year 11 of his era. The finds of a 
few potsherds bearing Kushaaja letters at Tordher in the Thai Valley, 
District Lorlai, Baluchistan, led Sten Konow to presume that there- 
was an expansion of the Kushana power under Kanishka 
or one of his successors, and the palaeography of inscriptions makes 
one inclined to think of Yola Mira of this record as a local governor 
or chief, probably under Kushana overlordship. If Kanishka flouri¬ 
shed in the second century A.D., how could his mastery over the 
Lower Indus Valley be rewnciled with the contemporary sove¬ 
reignty of Eudradaman. JFurther, a similar problem arises about 
.^ara (eastern Malwa) which was ruled both by Eudradaman and 
-the Kush&na ruler Vasishka^i^ while a large number of scholars 
believe that the Kushiana emperors were the overlords of the 
Kshatrapas of Western India,"''’^^there are others who deny it.^*'' 
The wording of'tiie Junagarh inscription is suggestive of Eudrada- 
man’s position as an absolute and independent monarch. (svayam= 
adhigaM MahSkshatrapariamriia.). This' is accepted even hy those 
who consider him to be a contemporary of Kanishka.'^® They 
suggest that the well-known boast of having acquired for himself 
the status of Mahia-Kshatrapa, provokes the question: acquired from 
whom? This could be conveniently explained that he received 
recognition from the great Kusharias—^most probably Kanishka. 

The contemporaneity of Kanishka with Eudradaman, with the 
latter enjoymg an absolute and independant status raises the ques¬ 
tion of their territories abutting on each other in Western India 
and Sindh. According to H. C. Eaychaudhary,'"'® Eudradaman’s 
mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (in the sense in which these 
terms were understood by the Puiianas, the commentator on the 
Kamdsutra of Vatsyayana, Hiuen-Tsang, and Alberuni) is clearly 
irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovereignty of Kanishka over 
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Suivihar. It must have been under the control of Rudradaman, 
viewing his sway over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and the clash 
with the Yaudheyas of Johiyawar. 

While Raychaudhary takes this fact as a strong piece of evidence 
against Kanishka being placed in the second century B.C., and a 
contemporary of Rudradaman, it can equally be suggested that 
Kanishka hold over Suivihar extending probably as far as Sindh 
materialised when Rudradaman was no more. That would equally 
solve the other problem relating to Vasishka’s hold over Sanchi in 
the year 28, with Rudradiman’s territory including Akara (East¬ 
ern Malwa). Apart from this, the extension of the Kushapa empire 
in the south-west is also suggested on the basis of certain references 
noticed by Sylvain Levi.'’"''^ He adduced evidence of an extensive 
dominion of the Kushanas in South India, identifying Tung-li of the 
Chinese Later Annals, whose author died in 445 A. D., but recorded 
events not later than 170 A.D., with the Dravidian country. Accor¬ 
ding to Thomas,^''® there does not appear any secure ground for 
identification of the country of Tung-li. It was not situated, in 
Southern India, and its conquest by the Kushlapas cannot be dated 
with certainty. 

As regards the total void of reference to the Kushanas in the 
records relating to Gautamlputra, and in those relating toi Rudra¬ 
daman, who indubitably had Kushana contemporaries, the expla¬ 
nation suggested is that Gautamlputra, who crushed the pride and 
conceit of the Kshatriyas; who destroyed the 6akas, Yavanas, and 
Pahlavas....who rooted out the Khaharata family, who restored the 
glory of the 'Satavlahana race had apparently never heard of the 
Kushanas or Tukharas. We may suppose, that Gautamlputra did 
not distinguish racially between the KushSnas and the Sakas, with 
whom alone he had been in conflict. A different explanation may 
be given in the case of Rudradaman. It was not to his interest, 
as a highly Hinduized ruler, to refer to them more explicitly than 
by the mention of his promotion to the rank of Mahakshatrapa. 
His successors, whose dominions served as a permanent cushion 
between the Kushanas and the Deccan powers, may have experien¬ 
ced little or no interference from the former. The persistent in¬ 
difference of the people of western and southern India in regard to 
occurances in the north, may have been a more general cause for 
the void of reference to the Kushanas."'■'® 

We suggest that Kanishka might not have been a contemporary 
of Rudradaman whose territory extended up to Sindhu and Sauvlra. 
It was only after his death that the KushSna emperor annexed 
Suivihar and pushed his conquest further south'. It is quite likely 
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that Yola Mira of the Tordherai record might have been owing alle¬ 
giance to him as his Satrap, as presumed of by Sten Konow. The 
question therefore, of a clash between Kanishka and Rudradaman 
over the Sindhu-Sauvira region does not arise. It appears that 
Rudradaman’s assumption of the title of Mahakshatrapa signifying 
his independent and absolute monarchical status has to be read in 
context with his elevation to the higher post by the people of all 
castes whom he promised to protect. This mandate from the 
people rules out the possibility of his owing allegiance to Kanishka. 
It is difficult to mark out the limits of western and south-west- 
, ern portion of the empire of Kanishka, but it is quite likely that he 
may have taken a substantial chunk of the north-western territory 
of Rudradiman’s kingdom after his death. This seems to fit in our 
chronological framework, fixing Kanishka’s accession to power in 
about 144 A.D. 

Kanishka and his Kshatrapas: The epigraphic records throw 
light on the administrative arrangements of the far-flung empire of 
king Kanishka. A fuller review of the administrative system of. 
the Kushapas—^provincial and local—^is reserved for treatment 
separately in another chapter. Here we take note of those provin¬ 
cial heads known as Kshatrapas or Mahlakshatrapas in the Kushana 
records. The Sarnath inscription recording the donations of 
friar Bala mentions Vanasapara as a Kshatrapai and KharapallSna 
as a Mahakshatrapa, both at Sarnath. It is difficult to define the 
powers of both in a single administrative unit. As there is no 
other reference to a Mahakshatrapa, it might be presumed that 
Kharpallana was in charge of the eastern dominion of the Kushapa 
empire of Kanishka—^possibly as his deputy with his headquarters 
at Mathura. He might have gone over there, or the donor thought 
it proper to mention his name as well. Names of several other 
Kshatrapas are noticed in the Kushiana records of the time of Kani¬ 
shka. The Zeda,“^ the Manikiala, and the Manikiala ’’22 Bronze 
casket ■'23 inscriptions mention the names of Liaka, 'Vesapasi and 
the Kshatrapa of Kapisa respectively. The last one was the son of 
Kshtrapa Granavhryaka, suggesting hereditary appointment. The 
find-spots of these inscriptions show that Kanishka had stationed 
his governors at Manikiala in the Rawalpindi district, Zeda in 
Afghanistan, and at Kapisa identified with Begram. These may 
not be suggestive of the only administrative units of the empire of 
Kanishka. There might have been quite a few more—^very pro¬ 
bably one in the region of the Indus Valley, and another in Kashmir, 
which were in the Kushana empire. 

Kanishka and Buddhism: Although a believer in eclecticism, 
as is evident from the portrait of deities drawn from different pan- 
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theons on his coins, Kanishka was personally a Buddhist. He and 
his reign marked an epoch in the history of Buddhism. The North¬ 
ern Buddhists cherishing his memory almost as much as Asoka^, 
have a tradition that this monarch was at first not an adherent 
of their religion, hut reverend Sudarsana was instrumental in his 
conversion.Only very few coins of Kanishka show Buddha, 
the majority have other divinities. There is hardly any indication 
of the probable date of his conversion. The grand stupa at Pesha¬ 
war, which was admired by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, was 
probably set up by this Kusbana ruler. This was located at Shah- 
ji-ki-dheri—^the name of the two large mounds—^by Cuimingham and 
Foucher, and this was proved to be correct by Spooner’s excavations 
in the years 1908 or 1909.The relic chamber in the extensive 
remains of a large stupa contained a relic casket, decorated with a 
series of three seated Buddha figures, supported by a long undula¬ 
ting garland upheld by little Erotes, with large worshipping figures 
at intervals. The large group of figures represent king Kanishka 
standing between the Sun and the Moon, the Miiro and Mao of 
Kanishka’s coins. The name of Kanishka appears twice, probably 
first with the date’^e and secondly with the Vihira named after 
him. The inscription records»dedication for the Sarvlastivadins. It 
is not certain if Kanishka was associated with this school of the 
Theravadins. 

Sylvain Levi noticed the traditions’'27 recording Kanishka’s 
association with the contemporary Buddhist monks. His contact 
with AJvaghosha is very clear, and we have referred to it earlier. 
ParamSrtha, the most ancient and dignified monk of the time, refers 
to the Buddhist council’’2*3 but does not mention his name. In the 
Colophon of the M<ihavi jhasha, Kanishka’s name figures, and in his 
time 500 Arhats re-edited it.''29 References to Kanishka in other 
canonical Buddhist works have been noticed earlier. Matricheta’s 
letter to king Kanika preserved in the Tibetan canon,‘'3° the Sufra- 
lamhara of Asvaghosha, of which the fragments in original Sanskrit 
were published by Liiders, the Kalpanamw^itika of Kumaralata and 
DHshpdntapankti of Asvaghosha and two reports translated in the 
Notes Sur les Indo-Scythes place Kanishka in the scene.'’3i 
do not propose considering here the contribution to Buddhist religious 
thought and literature by the fourth Buddhist council, held in the 
reign of this ruler, either at Kuvana near Jalandhara or at Kundala- 
vana in Kashmir. This would be done later or in the chapter on 
‘Religion’. 

The end of Kanishka’s rule and his successor: It is generally 
'—'^resumed that Kanishka ruled till the year 23 of his era and was 
followed by Viasishka, his elder son, who ruled for a period of four 
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years from 24 - 28 , and was followed by Huvishka. Unfortunately 
no coin of this ruler has been found so far, but his existence as a 
Kushana ruler is certain. The Kanishka of the Ara inscription of 
the year 41^23 whose father was Vajheshka, falling during the period 
of Huvishka’s rule, twists the gordian knot to the Kushana chronology. 
There is hardly any evidence of the division of Kanishka’s empire 
between Vasishka and Huvishka, as presumed by Luders and en¬ 
dorsed partially by Sten Konow. More than twenty years back we 
suggested'''^'' that Vasishka does not seem to figure immediately 
after Kanishka, but belonged to the Later Kushana family, and was 
associated with Kanishka of the Ara inscription, as his father, and 
he should also be identified with the Vaskushana of the Safichi re¬ 
cord of the year 22. It would be improper and inopportune for the 
young prince to assume the regal status in the life time of his father. 
We suggested that Kanishka very probably ruled till the year 28 of 
his era,''®^ and was followed by his son Huvishka. Some legends 
mentioning the circumstances in which he met his end at the hands 
of his people were collected by Sylvain Levi''®^, but we need not 
assign any evidentiary value to these sources. 

Huvishka: The reign of Huvishka probably marks the brightest 
period of Kushana history. The finds of inscriptions from the year 
28-62, and his coins from Kapisa to Bihar are suggestive of an ex¬ 
tensive empire which he inherited from his father and which he 
certainly preserved. The variety of his coins in gold and copper are 
equally suggestive of the period of peace and prosperity in his time. 
The earliest inscription''se recording the name of this ruler is the 
famous Mathura record dated in year 28 of the first day of Gurppiya 
(the Macedonian month Gorpiaios) corresponding to the Indian Prosh- 
tapada. This is the only known example of the use of Macedonian 
month in a Briahml inscription. The importance of this record is 
otherwise as well. It records a perpetual endowment by Kanaka- 
sarukumana, the lord of Kharasalera, the lord of Vakana in the old 
hall of merit (Punyasala-Prachini) of 550 Purianas in each of the 
two guilds of flour-maker (scmiitakSra) and probably corn-dealers 
(dho/ihnika) under certain stipulations including the coverage of ex¬ 
penses for serving hundred BrShmanas in the hall and providing 
provision for the indigent. The visit of the Lord of Vakana or 
Badakshan to Mathura points to the extension of Huvishka’s autho¬ 
rity as far as that region. This obviates any presumption of the di¬ 
vision of the Kushaiija empire between Vasishka and the Huvishka, 
as suggested by Liiders and Sten Konow. The latter pointed out 
that Huvishka may have been the actual conqueror of Kashmir, as his 
name cornes first in Kalhana’s reference to the Kushana rulers in 
his country. This he might have done as the great Kanishka’s ge- 
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neral, and after the latter’s death, he seems to have become governor 
or Viceroy in the eastern provinces at least as early as the year 33. 
That accounts for his being styled only as Maharaja Devaputra and 
not Rajatiraja. 

The assumption of smaller titles in private records could hardly 
be a ground for presuming a lower status. The donors only knew 
the name of the ruler. In fact, Kanishka is simply called Mdrjhaka 
Kanishka in the Zeda inscription of the year 11. That does not 
imply that the great Kanishka was relegated to a lower status. 
Among the record found at Mathura of the time of Huvishka the 
Chharrgaon Naga image inscription ^ 38 of the year 40, mentions him 
as Maharaja Rajatiraja Huvishka, while another one dated in the 
year 44 from Mathura’’®® adds only the title Maharaja to his name, 
and another one of the year 45has Devaputra as well. Two 
years later in another record from Mathura,the gift of monk 
Jivaka, native of Udiyana to the Vihara of Maharaja Rajatiraja De¬ 
vaputra Huvishka. The records of the time of this ruler are dated 
without any break from the year 28 upto although another 

record dated in the year 62^^® was also found in association with 
other inscriptions of Huvishka. 

Huvishka’s religion: Like his father Kanishka, Huvishka also 
portrayed the divinities drawn from different pantheons along with 
several new ones on his coins. The tendency seems to have been 
more towards Brahmanism and the depiction of new Brahmanical 
deities. Besides ^iva and the goddess Nana associated with him, 
Skanda, Kumara Visakha and Mahasena also figure on his coins. 
They might be four divinities as presumed by Bhandarkar’'"'-'’ or 
three gods, or rather three aspects of the same god, i.e. Skanda-Kuma- 
ra, Visakha and Mahasena.^^® On the basis of the legend on copper 
coin of Huvishka in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, it has been sug¬ 
gested that Vishpu appears on some coins of the Kushana ruler.''■*8 
It is suggested by Deb^^’^ that Huvishka had adopted the epithet 
of Karttikeya. This religious attitude of Huvishka may also be con¬ 
sidered against the background of references to the deuakula’’^® men¬ 
tioned in a record from Mat (Mathura). It enshrined the statue of 
the KushSna monarch who was the grandfather (pitamah) of Huvi¬ 
shka. Sten Konow presumed that at Mat (Mathura) where these 
Kushana inscriptions were found, there was a gallery not of royal 
portraits, but rather a Chester of devakulas commemorating the diffe¬ 
rent Kushana rulers. D. R. Bhandarkar suggested''"'^® that the deva- 
kulas looked exactly like temples and were erected to commemorate 
the memory of the departed kings. It appears that this Kushana 
monarch was well-disposed towards Brahmanism. In one or two 
coins, noticed by Cunningham,he is shown actually kneeling 
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before the goddess Nana. He was equally tolerant towards Jainism 
and Buddhism, and was eclectic in outlook like his father. The 
majority of inscriptions of his time are those of Jain dedications. 
A Buddhist inscription on the base of a pillar dated in the year 
47, records gift of the monk Jivaka, a native of U^yana to the Vihara 
of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Huvishka. This reminds one of 
Maharaja Kanishka’s Vihara in the casket inscription from Shah-ji- 
ki dheri ’®2 (Peshawar). In the Wardak''®® inscription of the year 
51 recording the establishment of the relic of the Lord Sakyamuni 
in the Vagramarega Vihiara, in a stupa, the root of bliss was en¬ 
joined principally for Maharaja Rajatiriaja Huvishka. It is, there¬ 
fore, clear from his coins, and the records of his time that his per¬ 
sonal disposition towards Brahmanism did not stand in the way of 
his broad-mindedness and spirit of toleration ensuring full freedom 
to members of other religious orders. 

Huvishka ruled till the year 62, may be a little longer, as the 
earliest record of his successor is dated in the year 67.''®^ There 
is no reference either to the break up or the division of the Kushana 
empire in his time, nor can we account for the existence of another 
Kushapa ruler-Kanishka of the Surk-Kotal (Afghanistan) inscrip¬ 
tionof the year 31, and another or the same Kanishka of the Ara 
inscription of the year 41,’' expect by suggesting them to be the Later 
Kushapa rulers. The identity of this Kanishka or Kanishkas of the 
two records will be considered in the next chapter on the Later 
Kushapas. One thing seems certain: the intruder or intruders do not 
figure in the peaceful and progressive rule of Huvishka lasting for 
about 35 years or so. 

Vdsudeva: Vasudeva is the last in the line of the Imperial 
Kushiapas of Kanishka’s family who ruled from the year 67-98 or 99. 
The name of this ruler is suggestive of his complete Indianisation. 
His coins—found over a large region^—^from Sahri Bahlol,’®^ Jamala- 
garhi,''®® at Sirkap and other places in Taxila,’!®® and also as 
Begram''®° are suggestive of his hold over an empire which he in¬ 
herited from his predecessor extending from VaranaSi and) even 
further in the east, up to Afghanistan or even a little further to the 
west. He seems to be the same person who sent an embassy to the 
Chinese emperor in the year 230 and received the title ‘Kling of the 
Ta-Yue-chi’ allied to the Wei as mentioned in the San-Kouo-tche. 
The identification of Po-tiao with Vasudeva"'s’ is now an accepted 
fact, although the supporters of ‘Kanishka and the 6aka era 
theory’ suggest that he was Vasudeva II, "'^2 and not the earlier one 
who reigned between 62-98 of the Kanishka’s era. Ghirshman in 
his excavations at Begram found Kushipa coins, the latest being 
those of Vasudeva I. According to him,"'®® he is the same person 
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mentioned by the Armenian Moses of Khorene under the name Veh- 
sadjan, king of the Kushanas, who at the accession of Ardeshir took 
part in the war against the Sassanids in a coalition at the head of 
which was Khosru I of Armenia and from which he retired himself 
two years after. 

The inscriptions of the time of this ruler range from 67-98 or 99 
of the Kushana era. Though mostly records of Jain dedications, 
two records deserve special attention. The first one dated in the 
year 67,'’®'^ in the second month of rainy season, in the reign of Ma¬ 
haraja Devaputra Vasudeva, records the installation of the image 
of the Buddha for the acceptance of the Mahasahghikas. The other 
record’®^ is also Buddhist in character, and records dedication of the 
base of a pillar to the Vihara of Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka by 
the monk Jivaka, inhabitant of Udiyana on the day of the fourth 
month of summer in the year 77. This monk appears to be the 
same, who in the year 47 in the time of Huvishka on the fourth day 
of the fourth month of summer mad© gift to the Vihara of Huvishka. 
The visit of the same monk to Huvishka’s Vihara on the same day 
thirty years later might have .some significance—either a special 
function connected with the Vihara on its foundation, day or some 
Buddhist celebration. This record also points to the uninterrupted 
trafl&c between North-west India and Mathura. There is another 
record^®® of his time which is important from the administrative 
point of view. It records the dedication of a Mahadandanayaka in 
the year 74. This last Kush^a ruler continued to enjoy an un¬ 
fettered sovereignty over the vast empire inherited from his prede¬ 
cessor. Some inscriptions record his full Imperial titles: Maharaja 
Rdjdtirdja Devaputra'' Vasudeva, Maharaja Rdjatimja Shdhi Va¬ 
sudeva''®® and Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Shahi V^udeva.''®® 

The End of the family: Vasudeva, a devotee of Vishnu or Vasu¬ 
deva, as his name suggests, was completely Hinduised, and we find 
only Nana and Siva (OHPO) depicted on his coins. The galaxy of 
divinities drawn from different Pantheons do not figure any more. 
Curiously a single inscription connected with Brahmanism is found 
during his reign of over thirty years, but the Buddhist and Jain re¬ 
cords of dedications are numerous. That is only suggestive of the 
catholic and tolerant attitude of this last Kushana ruler. Circum¬ 
stances leading to the end of his rule, and the extinction of the 
Kushana dynasty—even though temporarily—are to be traced in the 
North-west. It is a strange coincidence that this family too met its 
Waterloo in the north west portion of the empire without disturbing 
the Indian counterpart. Excavations of Begram'''^o—^Kapisi—^sup¬ 
posed to be the capital of the State of the Kushanas, to the north of 
Kabul revealed three occupational beds. The second one had been 
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abandoned as a result of destruction and fire. The coins found in 
that stratum were those of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva— 
indicating that the devastation happened in the time of the last ruler. 
After a short break of continuity in the occupation of the site, a new 
city of a different plan was erected. The coins found there were 
those of the third Kusha^ia dynasty—^the later Kush^as. In this 
context the influence of the Sassanid art may also be traced. The 
clash between the Sassanids and the Kushianas is recorded in an 
inscription"'on the walls of Kaba-i-Zardusht or the Tomb of Zo- 
raster at Naksh-i-Rustam near Persepolis, which is trilingual, and 
of Shapur I (241-272), written probably towards 262-63 and relates 
his victory over the Romans. In this inscription there is reference 
to the country of the Kusbanas which was annexed by Shapur I. 
A destruction similar and contemporary to the one at Begram, was 
attested by the Soviet archaeologists in two ancient cities of Sodiana 
—country also mentioned in the same inscription as having been 
conquered by Shapur I. The coins which have been found there 
are suggestive of their destruction at the same time and under the 
same king Vasudeva I. It is, therefore, proposed by Ghirshman 
that the end of the Kushajia dynasty came in the time of Vasudeva 
and the person responsible for it was Shapur I. 

This contention is not accepted by some scholars—one of whom 
Maricqi '^2 thought it to be a purely negative approach to the problem 
of Kushana chronology. He quotes a passage from Tabari suggest¬ 
ing that the conquest was the work of Ardeshir, his father at the 
time of his conquest of Bactria, after which the Kushana prince had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of this sovereign. Reference is also 
made to the destruction of the sanctuary of temple of fire at Surkh- 
Kotal—on the route from Kabul to Mazar-i-sherif where three pe¬ 
riods have been found—one of the construction Of the temple, the 
second one associated with the old plan, with additions, with its 
end as a result of the violent destruction to the monument which was 
burnt, and the third one after this cataclysm with a modest retaking 
with poor means. Fomrteen coins of the great Kushanas—seven of 
Kanishka and two of Huvishka (the rest being unidentified) were all 
found In the old clef or in its neighbourhood. Schlumberger*'^^ attri¬ 
buted the construction of the sanctuary to the great Kushanas, and 
its destruction was the work of Ardeshir at the time of the conquest 
of Bactria, after which the Kushana king acknowledged the suze¬ 
rainty of this sovereign, as also appears from the passage of Tabari. 
The destruction according to Schlumberger happened in the time of 
Huvishka. 

Taking into consideration the evidence from the Aramenian 
source—Moses of Khorene who speaks of Vehsadjan (Vasudeva), 
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king of the Kushianas, joining a coalition against Ardeshir I on his 
accession and retiring two years later, and the San-Kou-tche men¬ 
tioning Po-tiao sending missions to the Chinese emperor, one can 
well presume that Vasudeva was not a vassal acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Sassanian Ardeshir. The Kushana records from 
Mathura give him the epithets Mo-hdraja Rujdtir^ja Devaputra 
Shdhi ,—titles which are not suggestive of a dependent status. We 
therefore stand on surer grounds in assuming that the end of the 
family came with the invasion of Shahpur I resulting in the burning 
and devastation of the city of Begram—^Eapi^i, agreeing with 
Ghirshman. 

The family of Kanishka ends with Vasudeva, but the Kushianas 
continue to figure in history. At Begram as well as in India, the 
later Kushanas, whose coins have been found, emerged as the new 
ruling family. It appears from the records of certain Kushana rulers 
that they kept up the tradition of omitting hundreds in their records. 
The history of this last Kushana dynasty can now be recorded with a 
little more of precision and certainty. The ninety-nine years rul4^ 
of the Kanishka’s group of Kushanas, comprising very probably onlyi^ 
three kings—^was marked with an extensive empire from Balkh to 
Bihar, with an administrative set-up about which we shall have 
something to tell later on. The Kushana rulers were broad-minded 
and tolerant, though they were gradually leaning towards Indian 
religions—^Buddhism and Brahmanism. They seem to have brought 
integration in Northern India. Even aft^ the extinction of this 
family of Kanishka, the third Kushana family comes up in Indian 
history, covering a period between the Imperial Kushai^as and the 
Guptas which was at one time supposed to be the dark period of 
ancient Indian history. ' • 

1. It is commonly -thought that the designation devaputra, ‘god-son’, applied 
in India to the kings of the Kushpna dynasty -was copied from the ancient 
Chinese Imperial title, Tien-tzu, ‘son of heaven’. Justification of this view 
according tO( F.W. Thomas, cannot be found in any novelty in the very wide¬ 
spread notion of divine descent of kings and emperors. It was not an imita¬ 
tion of -the Chinese imperial title, ‘son of heaven’, but should he xindersltooti 
in its Indian sense, not invented by, or, for ihe Kushaps. With the meaning 
‘god-son’, it is found in the Rig-Veda (X. 62.4), in the inscriptions of Bharhut 
(Luders List, nos. 774, 814), long perior to the Kushanas, and also in the 
J&IxiUamalai Devi, citing valuaWe new material held it as a royal title 
borrowed foom -the Chinese (JA. CCKKIV, 1934, pp. 1-21). According -to 
Thomas, once again, the title so commonly present in dedicatory and other 
inscriptions, dated in the Kani^ka era and even in an inscription on the 
base of the statue of perhaps a Kushana king, and on a statue of Kanidika 
himself, set up in the Kush^a valhalla at Mathura, was a complimentary 
epithet, current o^y among the Indian subjects of the Kushapas and there¬ 
fore with its Indian meaning (B.C. Law Volume, Part ii. pp. 97if). This desi¬ 
gnation does not seem to have been applied to the preceding Greek, Saka or 
Pahlava rulers. 

2. A comprehensive bibliography is given in Poussain’s VInde aux temps des 
Mauryas et des Barhares Grecs, Scythes Parthes et Yue-tchi. pp. 343 ff; 
in H. Deydier; Contribution d V itude de art du Gandhara, Paris. 1950, and 
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also in his La date de Kanishha, V art du Gandhdra et la chronologie du 
Nord-^-quest de Inde (JA. CCXXXIX (1951) pp. 133-152; and also in Ghir^- 
man’s %e ryrohleme de la chronologie des Kouchan^ (Clahiers d” Histoire 
Mondiale—Journal of World History Vol. III. No. 3 1957 pp. 689 ff). J.E. 
Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw in her work *The Scythian Period has associated 
Kanishka with the .^aka era, and it is probably the only comprehensive 
work on the history of this period, which was ably review^ by Prof. A.L. 
Basham (BSOAS, 1953. XV/1 pp. 80 if). He also shows his preference for 
Dr. Lohuizen’s chronology, but concludes with regret that ‘an agreed chrono¬ 
logy will never be reached on the basis of the evidence now available; only 
new epigraphic or other material of major importsince can settle our doubts.’ 
(p. 95). 

3. Cf. Rockhill—Tli^e Life of the Buddha p. 240. 

4. Cf. Thomas I.A. XXXII, 1903, p. 349. 

5. Of, A^vaghosha— Sutrdlamkdra, translated by Huber (in French), Paris, 1908, 
Luders: Brichsiucke der Kalpandmandifil^ des Kumdralata, Leipzig, 1926; 
Levi JA ccxi, 1927, pp. 495 E; Sten Konow, Corpus (CII) p. Ixxv. 

6. JASB, Iv, i, 1886, p. 193. 

7. CII p. Ixxvi. 

8. JRAS, 1903, p. 334. 

9. SB AW, 1914, pp. 643 if., also JRAS, 1914, p. 29. 

10. Konow, Op. cit, 

11. Ibid. , , 

12. Presidential Address—Section I, Indian History Congress, Aligarh (1943) p,— 
Reprinted in India & Central Asia, p. 131. 

13. Op. dt. 

14. Op. cit. 

15. Cal. Review. July 1934, p. 83 if, 

16. El Vni pp. 196 if. Nos. IHa, Illb, Illd. 

17. Luders List--Appendix El. X. Nos. 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27; 28, 
29, 30, 31, JRAS 1924 p. 397 No. 2 (dated in the year 23 of Kanishka). 

18. Cn Vol. n(i) pp. 138 if. 

19. Ibid p. 142 if. 

20. Ibid pp. 145 
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north Bengal {JASB 1932, p. 127). A hoard of Kushana coins frorn the time 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LATER KUSHANAS 

The Later Kushaijas figure in ancient Indian history not as chips 
of the old regal block scattered here and there, and noticed insignifi¬ 
cantly in obscure reference, but as a complete unit. It has been 
made clear in the last chapter that after the year 99 of Kanishka’s 
era, Vasudeva ceases to rule. In the north-west there seems to be an 
eclipse of his power, as inferred from the excavations at Begram, 
but the eastern portion of the Kushapa empire was unaffected by 
the political upheavals at the other end. A set of inscriptions from 
Mathura and Sanchi suggest that these parts continued to be ruled 
by the Kushana rulers. One such inscription^ mentions the ruler 
as Kushajjaputra, which might imply that he was the descendant 
of the earlier family, and not the son of the first Kushap. ruler, as 
presumed by Jayaswal.^ Kushapa was a family name, and not the 
name of an individual. The Manikiala inscription^ is very specific 
on this point in referring tol Lala as Gvshanava^amvardhaka, —a 
scion of the Kushana family. Instances are not rare in Indian history 
to suggest that the second dynasty is named after the first, as for 
example, the Chalukyas succeeded the Chalukyas, and the Kadambas 
the Kadambas. It is, therefore, not unusual to presume that the 
Kushanaputra of the Mat record was a descendant of the earlier 
family and the use of the epithets— Maharaj^-Rajatiraja Dev^iputra 
signify continuity in the genealogical link. The history of this third 
KushSna family may be recorded on the basis of the epigraphic re¬ 
cords, numismatic evidence, chronological considerations, palaeo- 
graphic study of the inscriptions and their language, and lastly 
archaeological evidence. 

Shdhi Vamatahsha: The undated inscription*^ recorded on 
the colossal image of Shahi Vamataksha from the ancient site of 
Mat, in Mathura records the erection of the temple ( devokula), a gar¬ 
den (ttramc), and a well (udapana) by a Bakanapati whose name be¬ 
gan with the syllable Huma. This name is uncommon, and read 
in context with his title, the donor appears to be a foreigner, the 
term Bakanapati occurs in two other records—of the time of Huvi- 
shka,® including one from Mat itseK.® The record is important in 
another respect as well. It records the erection of the temple 
(devakula). The other one mentioning the devakula from Mat 
records its repair. It can be suggested that this record might be 
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earlier than that of the time of Huvishka, but except for the reference 
to devctkula the other contents are different. There is no reference 
to the garden and the well in the other record. Moreover, the Mat 
inscription of the time of Huvishka mentions the father of the Baka- 
napati, whose name began with the syllables Masha, but the Bakana- 
pati of the Kushanaputra Vamataksha does not mention the name 
of his father. The two seem to be unrelated and the devakula set 
up by the Vamataksha Bakanapati must have been an independent 
structure. Unfortunately it is not possible to suggest the number 
of devakulas at Mat. From the point of view of political history 
Vamataksha figures as a Kushana ruler. This ruler is identified 
by some scholars '' with Vimataksha or Wima Kadphises, taking 
Kushana to be the name of the first ruler Kujula-Kadphises. We, 
however, suggest that he was a scion of the Kushiaipia family, who 
usurped the throne at Mathura after the death of Vasudeva, and he 
might be the first ruler of the third Kushaina family. Since he did 
not issue any coins, his reign might be of a short duration. 

Kanishka II: The name of king Kanishka figures in an inscrip¬ 
tion recovered from an enclose part of the Dalpati-Ki-Khirki Mo- 
halla, and published by D. R. Sahni in the ‘Epigraphia India’.s The 
date of this record has been a subject of contention among scholars. 
According to Sahni it is dated in the year 14. It is important in 
other ways as well. It is the first Kushana record in which the 
month is quoted by the Hindu solar name, instead of the seasonal one, 
as in other records. Secondly Buddha is mentioned for the first time 
as a Deva. (Buddhasya svamatsya devasyo,). Thirdly, the palaeo¬ 
graphy of the record brings it closer to the eastern variety Gupta 
Script.® The find spot of the inscription may also be taken into 
consideration. It was found in an elevated part of the Dalpat-Ki- 
Khirki Mohalla, and not in Kankali tila where the inscriptions of 
Kanishka and his successors were found. The inscription records 
the setting up the image of Buddha by Sanghila on the 10th day of 
the month of Pausha in the year 14 of Maharaja Devaputra Kani¬ 
shka. Two eminent epigraphists have studied the palaeography of 
the record and tried to suggest different dates. F. W. Thomas sug¬ 
gests^® that the two forms in the year and in the day of the inscription 
—both being read as 10, show divergence, and nor do other conside¬ 
rations mentioned by Daya Ram Sahni seem to preclude a reading 
of the year-humbef as ‘104’. A Kanishka ruling in the year 104, 
or even 204; is ndt surprising. A relatively late ‘Kaneshko’ has 
always been admitted. Thorfias gbes a step further in suggesting 
that even k Kanishka of the year 204, if not later than about the end 
of the 3rd century A.D., wodld not be impossible; at any rate the 
DkvttpMra Sh&hanush&hiSi though as early as c 240 A.D. they lost 
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Baktria to the Sassanids, survived in Gandhiara and perhaps in the 
Punjab and Mathura long enough to be in touch with Samudragupta. 

Prof. V. V. Mirashi, on the other hand, reads'' the first symbol 
of the letter as 50, and dates the record in the year 54. He identifies 
this Kanishka with the one of the Ara inscription, and explains the 
overlapping of the reigns of Huvishka and Kanishka II, by suggest¬ 
ing that there was a civil war in the Kushapia empire after the death 
of Vasishka. At first Kanishka II was victorious and he ruled as 
Emperor till the year 41. Sometime between 41 and 50 he suffered 
reverses at the hands of Huvishka who reduced him to a subordinate 
position. Soon thereafter both of them were defeated by some one 
else and made to assume the subordinate rank of Maharaja. The 
learned professor seems to lay much stress on the absence of the titles 
and speculates on these implausible pieces of evidence, Kanishka 
I is called MaMrdja Rdj&tiraja Devaputra in the Suivihar inscrip¬ 
tion^ ^ dated in the year 11, (16 miles S.W. of Bahawalpur), while 
in the Zeda inscription "'3 of the same year he is simply called Muroda 
Mdrjhaka Kanishka —translated as the Lord, Marjhaka Kanishka. 
Does it imply the loss of imperial status in the same year? These 
records were not official prasastis, but simply those of private dona¬ 
tions or dedications, and the donors don’t seem to have been well- 
versed in the official protocol in the matter of mentioning the name 
of the ruler with his full title. The other part of Mirashi’s contention 
relating to the civil war after Vasishka’s death would be considered 
when we discuss the identification of Kanishka of the Ara inscription. 

We had occasion to examine the estamtage of the record and 
also saw the inscription in original recorded on the Pedestal, now in 
the Patna Museum, and we feel that apparently there is not much of 
difference in the symbol for ten—^used both for the year and the month. 
The only thing is that in the other case the two knobs are more pro¬ 
nounced than in the former. Historical imagination and chronological 
considerations stand in the way of accepting Prof. Mirashi’s sugges¬ 
tion. We have to admit the existence of this Kanishka, not as 
identical with the one of the Ara inscription but as an independent 
ruler of the next Kushlirta family which followed Vasudeva. The 
date of this record—14, as suggested by Sahni may be accepted, and 
we can well explain it being in an era of omitted hundreds. Vasude- 
va’s records are found in the year 98 or 99, and it is rather curious 
that Kahishka’s era does not extend beyond two digits. As we have 
suggested earlier, there does not seem to be any break up of the 
KushS'oa empire at Mathura after Vasudeva. Vamataksha who 
styles himself as Kushanaputra, was a scion of the family, followed 
by Kanishka II of the Mathura inscription of the year 14; He seems 
to have ruled till the year 20, followed by Vaskushana or Vasishka. 
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Vaskushw^d-V^sishkn: The next Kushaj;ia ruler of the third 
family appears to be Vaskusha'pa-Vasishka. Three records of this 
ruler have been found. It is generally suggested that the two were 
different—^the former might have been just a local ruler of Saiichi, 
while the latter whose two records dated in the years 24 and 28 were 
recovered from Mathura and Sanchl, respectively was the son of 
the first Kanishka and preceded Huvishka. Unfortunately no coin 
of Vasishka has been found, but there are coins of Vasu in the 
later Kushapa group. The absence of the coins of Vasishka, coupled 
with the existence of Kushana Maharaja Vaskusha:ija at Safichi in 
the year 22 in the life time of Kanishka I, and his son Kanishka 
of the Ara inscription, as a Maharaja Rajatiraja Kaisara in the time 
of Huvishka weigh heavily against Vasishka’s claim as a ruler be¬ 
tween Kanishka I and Huvishka. He should better be placed in the 
third Kushana family. The epigraphic and numismatic source may 
be considered in this connection in all aspects. 

The first record of this ruler is dated in the year 22, and it is re¬ 
corded on the pedestal of the standing image of the Buddha from 
Sanchl His titles are mutilated except Raj an (RS'jno Vo^kvsha- 
r}asya). The term Raj an, even in the absence of other titles, is signi¬ 
ficant. It suggests the independent status of this ruler. Scholars 
had more or less ignored this ruler, who seems to be an important 
figure in later Kushana history. Marshall remarkedthat possibly 
he was a foreigner who came to power in and around Mathura after 
the fall of Vasudeva Kushai^ia. The identification of this ruler with 
Vasishka seems to rest on surer ground, as another inscription of the 
time of Vasishka is found on the pedestal of a seated Bodhisattvci 
figure in dhy&namvd'na from the same place (Sanchi).'® It is dated 
in the year 28 of the time of Mah^aja Rajatiriaja Devaputra Shiihi 
Vasishka. An earlier inscriptic of the time of Vasishka dated in the 
year 24^"^ is inscribed on a Yupa recovered from l^pur in Mathura. 
This inscription is in pure Sanskrit, unlike the mixed dialect in which 
the Kushana records are found; and it mentions the setting up of 
the Yupa. 

Now in connection with the identification of Vaskushaaja with 
Vasishka several factors have to be taken into consideration. The 
palaeography of the two records from Sanchi, their language and con¬ 
tents are equally important. The language of both is identical— 
the first oiie records the dedication of an image of Bhagavat Sakya- 
muni (Bhagavato Sakyam (tin) eh pratishtdpitd), the other one re¬ 
fers to the installation of an image of Bhagvat Bodhisattava {Bodhi- 
sattva Bhag(va)tasya pratishtcipiM). < Both the statues were found 
in excavations. The palaeography does not show any appreciable 
difference. It can be presumed, if both are identical, that possibly 
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Vasishka was deputising for his father—^Kanishka in the year 22, but 
the record definitely mentions Rajan besides other titles which are 
mutilated. ^ ^ So Vaskushaipa was an independent ruler. It can also 
be argued that if Vasishka belonged to the Later Kushana family, 
then how do we account for the gap between the year 23, possibly 
the last year of Kanishka, and the year 28, the first of Huvishka? 
The answer to this point is suggested by a record which was noticed 
by Growse.^o It is dated in the year 28 hemanta. The record runs 
as . .. shkasya raja samvatsare 28 hemanta. As the full name of the 
ruler is not given, it could either be Kanishka or Huvishka. Accord¬ 
ing to Growse the king was most probably Kanishka, for the end of 
the tail of 'xm is just visible and his other inscriptions were found on 
the same spot. Kanishka I, therefore, seems to have ruled till the 
year 28 followed by Huvishka. The absence of the coins of Vasishka 
is inexplicable. Otherwise a ruler with the big titles like Maihariaja 
Rdjatiraja Devaputra Shdhi with his reign extending over at least 4 
years, if not more, was not expected to remain in obscurity. The 
coins of Vasu of the later Kushana family have been found. A 
noticeable feature in these coins is the appearance of Brahml letters. 
This ruler was the father of king Kanishka of the Ara inscription. 

Kanishka III: King Kanishka of the Ara inscription^ 1 dated in 
the year 41, has been a puzzling figure to those historians who tried 
to settle the floating islands of Kushaipa chronology. It is difficult 
to account for a Kushana ruler with such high sounding titles in the 
year 41, while Huvishka enjoyed an unbreakable reign from the year 
28 to 62. The inscription records that during the reign of the Maha¬ 
raja Rajatiraja, Devaputra, Kaisara Kanishka, the son of Vajheshka, 
in the forty-first year, on the twenty fifth day of the month Jyaishtha, 
a well was dug by Dashavhara of the Peshawarian scions (Poshapniria- 
pwfratia). The name of his father Vajheshka is rightly identified 
with Vasishka, but if we place the latter after Kanishka I and before 
Huvishka, this Kanishka becomes a sudden intruder. Some scholars 
identified this Kanishka with Kanishka I.^s and presumed that he 
ruled for over forty years—and his sons Vasishka and Huvishka were 
only deputising for him with the titles of Maharaja, but the sove¬ 
reignty vested in Kanishka himself. He was probably away at that 
time from India, The other alternative suggested by Liiders and 
Sten Konow.2s is the presumption of a division of the empire after 
Kanishka between Vasishka and Huvishka and the latter succeeding 
Vasishka’s son Kanishka of the Ara inscription over the whole 
Kushapa empire, comprising the eastern and the western wings. Un¬ 
fortunately both these suggestions are unacceptable. Though it is 
not impossible, but it is improbable for Kanishka to have ruled for 
such a long time entrusting his empire to his two sons whose names 
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figure prominently in all the donatory or dedicators records, while in 
this solitary record the Peshawarian scions think of the old emperor. 
On the other hand if there was a division of the empire, Huvishka 
getting the eastern half and Vasishka the western portion where 
his son Kanishka II’s record is found, then how do we account for 
Vasishka’s records in Huvishka’s dominion in Mathura and Sanchi, 
with the titles of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra and Shahi, while a 
lord from Badakshah in the north-west (Bakanapati) acknowledges 
the suzerainty of Huvishka.'^ The only solution to the problem of 
Kanishka of the Ara inscription is to place him in the Later KushS'oa 
family as the son of Vajheshka=Vasishka. Both these monarchs 
issued coins but if we fix them in the earlier group their existence to 
numismatic sources is denied. 

This Kanishka of the Ara record appears to be the same as men¬ 
tioned in the inscription from Afghanistan^^ dated in the year 31 
from the ruins of the Kushaga sanctuary of Surkh-Kotal. The writ¬ 
ing is Tukharian derived directly from the Cursive Greek in usuage 
in Iran in the Parthian epoque. The very first line mentions the 
place-an edifice of Kanishka, the victorious, very much like the deva- 
hula, as suggested by Maricq. The date of this record is the year 31 
of Nisan—a Babylonian month. A connected and complete trans¬ 
lation of the record is not given; and for purpose of political history 
and chronology, we are interested only in the date. One thing seems 
certain, namely, the identity of this Kanishka with the one of the 
Ara inscription. It is very likely that Vasishka or Vajeshka ruled 
till the year 30 and was followed by Kanishka III who ruled tiU. the 
year 45 or so. Details concerning the political history of the later 
Kushanas lie in obscurity, but certain Numismatic and archaeological 
data might be taken into consideration. 

Numismatic Evidence:: The Numismatic evidence suggests only 
two Later Kushana rulers—^Kanishka and Vasu. Altekar tried to fix 
up the history of the Punjab, Sindh and Afghanistan on the basis of 
the coins of the kings ruling in these provinces and their contempora¬ 
ries in Iran and Bactria.^s According to his scheme, Vasudeva was 
followed by Kanishka III who ruled for 30 years, followed by Vasu- 
deva II (C. 210 to C 230 A.D.) in whose reign the position of the 
Kushtoas became very critical and their days were numbered. We 
are not interested in his hypothetical associations and arbitrary fixa¬ 
tion of dates and order of precedence. It is difficult to suggest if 
Kahesko of the later Kushajn.a family whose coins have been found 
was Kanishka II of the Mathuila inscription of the year 14, or Kani- 
shjca III of the Surkh Kotal and Ara records of the year 31 and 41 res¬ 
pectively. Vasu can, of course, be identified with Vaskusl^ina or 
Vasishika. The coins of Kanishka were found in the Punjab, 
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Sesistan and Afghanistan, and they bear the monogram of Vasu- 
deva, which also figures on the coins of the later Kushana ruler 
Vasu. The Brahmi letters are found on the coins of both along with 
the corrupt Greek legend, in Whitehead’s catalogue.^® The Keverse 
of Vasu’s (two coins) a stater and a quarter one, have the goddess 
Ardoksho seated on throne to front holding fillet and Comucopiae. 
The four staters and a quarter stater coins of Kanishko listed in. his 
catalogue have^^ only OHPO on the reverse, although in the second 
type of his coins Ardoksho replaces OHPO. Are we to presume that 
the coins of Vasu are nearer to those of Viasudeva, than Kanishka, 
thus assigning him earlier than the latter? In that case we shall 
have to presume that these coins were really those of Ka¬ 
nishka III. Altekar further presumes^s that the Bnahmi letters 
Vi, Si, and Bhrt occurring on the coins of Kanishka signified the initial 
letters of governors ruling over different parts of his extensive domi¬ 
nion. Additional letters like Pa, Na, Ga, Chu, Khu, Tha and Vai etc. 
also occur. The appearance of these letters on the coins of these 
two Later Kushapas is a mystery which should remain enveloped. 
For the present we can only suggest that the coins of Vasu and Kani¬ 
shko probably refer to Vasishka and Kanishka of the Ara inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Archaeological Evidence: The archaeological evidence on the 
position of the later Kushapas is best summarised by Ghirshman^s 
from several sites—^Begram, Surkh-Kotal, Qala-i-Mir, Kai-Kobad. 
Airtam-Termez and Tali—Barzdu,~ hear Samarkand. All the six , 
sites indicate an indeniable unity in archaeological and numismatic ! 
contexts. Some of these, the city or the temple constructed under] 
the Grand Kushanas submitted to destruction, and certainly disap¬ 
peared under a cover of ashes. After a brief interruption, life resumed 
in ia new city, rebuilt on the preceding one (except at Airtam where 
the site was abandoned) and that happened undm" the third dynasty 
of the Kushapas or the Later Kushianas. A comparative study has 
also been made by him. The late Kushana, phase at Kobadian V 
yielded the same type of pottery as at Begram III and at Tali-Barzou. 
Three coins from the most recent stratum include a stater of Viasu- 
deva III, according to Ghirshman (Vasudeva II, according to Bachho- 
fer—actually we have no information about a third Vasudeva) a cop¬ 
per piece similar to one from Begram III belonging to the third Ku- 
shapa dynasty, and lastly perhaps one of Wima Kadphises. The 
break up between the IVth and Vth occupational level at Kobadian 
has been attributed to the success of Shapur I with his compaign 
and his victory over Vasudeva I, as suggested by Diakqnov. Then 
the date of Kobadian V would be the second half of the third and the 
first half of the fourth century A.D. It is, therefore, suggested 
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that despite the temporary break up of the Kushapa power, in 
the north-west consequent to the victory of Shapur I, the later 
Kusha^as managed to assert themselves. The archaeological evidence 
from different sites coordinated by Ghirshman in his latest paper, 
suggest that fire and destruction was followed by new activity undei 
the Later Kushaijas. The Sassanian influence might have been per¬ 
ceptible, but the Later Kushapas followed in the foot-steps of their 
predecessors—^the Grand Kusbanas.^® 

It is difficult to suggest the date of the final extinction of this 
dynasty, although the epigraphic records could only point to Ka- 
nishka III as the last ruler. Very probably in Northern India the 
Yaudheyas, the Kunindas, the Malavas, the Nagas and the Maghas 
struck at the root of the Kushana power.®® The process of disinteg¬ 
ration of the Kushai?>a empire was probably gradual and not sudden. 
Even though the Kushanas ceased to be a political force in Northern 
India, Samudragupta had some contemporary Daivaputra ShiaKa- 
nushahi—an independent or semi-independent ruler exercising sway 
over Kabul and a part of the Punjab, and possibly other territories 
further to the w^t.® ^ Thus, ends the last phase of Kushana political 
history. The Kushana princes however, continued to figure of and 
on even in later times. In the later part of the fourth or early in 
the fifth century A.D. the Kushanas came to acquire a new designa¬ 
tion—the Kidara Kushapas. They established their rule over Gan- 
dhara and Kashmir where a large number of their coins in pale and 
much debased gold have been found.®® The name of the issuing 
chiefs read on them are all Indian—^Kritivirya. Sarvayala, Bhisvan, 
Siliditya, Prakaia and Kusala—they cannot be arranged chronolo¬ 
gically, nor can their order of succession or the period of rule be as¬ 
certained. Their coins are crude copies of the ‘sacrificing king and the 
enthroned Ardoksho’ type of the Later Kushanas, as are those of the 
Gadahara or Gadakhara, tribe which is supposed to have mastered 
part of the dominions of the Kidara Kushanas when the power of 
the latter was on the wane. Both appear to have succumbed to the 
onslaught of the Hupas in the fifth century A.D., thus fading even 
the last remnant of the Kushanas. 

1 ASI. An. iten. 1911-12 pt>. 120 ff. 

2. JBORS VT {iS20) pp. 12 ff. 

3. Op.- cit. ', 

4. Vogel’s reading of the inteription in line 3 (Ref. ll Bakanpatin^ Hunia deva- 
hula Kdriia and that of Jayaswal BarkanapaUna Huma-Kshan (o) deva-kula 
Kdrita is questioned by S.K. Dikshit (ABORI xxxvii p. 47 ff.) He reads it as 
Bakana-patina 200-70 1... 1 dims (e) Kdrita, and suggests that the inscrip- 
tion is dated in the year 271 (of the Vikrama era). As regards the name of 

: the ruler in this record—Vema Takshama,—he is not to be identified ■with 
Wima E^dphises, since the title Shahi was never borne by fainj, but only by 
; iCanishka and his successors Although we do not agree with Dikshit regard¬ 
ing |he date of the record, Jayaswal’s inference that he was Vima Kadphises 
is equally, unacceptable. 
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5. El. XXI pp. 55fE. 

6. JRAS. 1924 pp. 402. 

7. Jayaswal’s views mentioned in JBORS vi pp. 12 il. have been accepted by J.N. 
Banerjea— Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 41 (1st. ed.). 

9, This point has been considered in detail by almost all the scholars. Sahni was 
the first to draw attention to some peculiarities of the script. It must, how¬ 
ever’, he wrote; be noted that the m everywhere shows the advanced form 
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25. New History of the Indian People (Henceforth NHIP-p. 12). 
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(Comp. H.I. p. 252-3). 
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CHAPTER V 


ADMINISTRATION 

Administration plays an important part in the political set up 
in any country. A good administration serves as a safety valve 
against external aggression and internal dissention. The adminis¬ 
trative process is universal , aiming not only in preserving the status 
quo in society but also in facilitating social changes and cushioning 
the shock of social revolution. ^ is difficult to measure the extent 
to which the Kushana rulers confirmed to an administrative pattern 
based on above conceptions. It was really a diffident task for them 
to devise an appropriate system to administer efficiently the vast 
extent of territory stretching from Balkh, and Khotan to Bihar in 
the East, and from Kashmir in the north to upper Sindh in the south¬ 
west. Extremeties separated by long distances in days of difficult 
communication necessitated a decentralised scheme of admi- 
nistra(tion with powers distribulted among different units 
foiming some sort of hierarchy. This had in no way alienated or 
even affected the powers of the King—an absolute monarch. The 
Kushana rulers fol lowed the patt ern of the A chaemenian s atrapies, 
althougli the Saka-Kshatrapas of Western In dia seem to have en¬ 
joyed complete indepenHmce, except in the use of the high sound¬ 
ing titles o f Mah araja Rajat iraja . We have, therefore, to assess the 
position of the Kshatrapas with two s tandar ds—one with reference 
to those of Western India,‘ and secondly in the context of those of 
Northern and North-W estern In dia—^who were only administrative 
heads with hardly any shadow of independence. To this category 
belonged Mahakshatrapa Kharapallana, Kshatrapa Vanaspara, Ksha- 
trapa Liaka and a few others whose names are noticed in the KusbaQa 
records but never independent ly. The name of the Kushiana ruler 
figured prominently in these records. The donors knew his name, 
and the administrative head was associated in these records of dona¬ 
tions or dedications for religious or administrative considerations. 
Unfortunately the evidence from these records is meagre, and can 
only help in visualising the administrative machinery of which the 
important lirik.9 —in the form of some officers with their names and 
titles-alone are given. The position of these official heads can be 
viewed -with reference to their status in the administrative system of 
other rulers or dynasties in Indian history. In this connection we 
might as well consider the data on the subject afforded by the Sans¬ 
krit Buddhist literature and Pali works—like Milindapanha, more or 
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less of a contemporary period, but these can only be for corroboration, 
rather than be independently tagged on to the Kushariia administrative 
set up. 

The powers and Positions of the King: The Kusha^ia monarchs 
seemed to possess unfettered powers. There is no reference to an 
advisory body in the Kushaina records, but contemporary Buddhist 
literature, refers to a council assisting the king of which the mem¬ 
bers were known as Parishadyam.^ Another word tulaka^ is used 
for a councillor, while in another work the king’s councillor Raja- 
miatya is distinguished from Rijamahatra.^ ^ In the absence of any 
reference to the king’s councillor in the records of the Kushaina period 
it would be unwise to suggest the existence of such an advisory body 
and its members assisting the king, in .the Kushaina administrative 
machinery. A study of the coin legends, and the records mentioning 
the titles would give an idea of the Kushapa monarch’s status. flBe- 
sides the usual titles— MaMraja Rdj^tir^ja or RajddhirajaP for alHhe 
monarchs, Wima Kadphises is also called SarvalokaUvara and Mahl- 
svara^ (or Mahesvara). The first one would mean the ‘lord of all the 
\/worlds’, while the next one would confine his authority only to the 
earthu^It is, therefore, better to take it as Mahei^vara, i.e., a devotee of 
Siva, which he was. Besides the Sanskrit titles, the Greek ones Baisi- 
leus BasileunJ and the Iranian Shaonano Shao —corresponding to 
the later Shahanshah^ —^suggest that the Kushaaja monarch was anxi¬ 
ous to exhibit his position to all his subjects—Greeks, Indo-Greeks, 
Iranians and Indians, ^n inscriptions, the ruler is also called Deva- 
putra —^suggesting the divine origin of the king, or his being placed 
on a par with the Chinese Emperor.® The use of the title Kaisara by 
king Kanishka of the Ara inscription might be suggestive of the at¬ 
tempt of this ruler, not obviously to challenge the authority of the 
Roman emperor,but probably to place himself on a footing of equa¬ 
lity with him. In other words, the Kushana monarchs seemed to be 
anxious to assert their position as equals in the eyes of their sub¬ 
jects as well as those of foreign merchants who passed through their 
empire, to the other monarchs. 'The legends on the coins, and the 
titles given in the records point out the status of the monarch without 
providing any administrative detail. 

The Kshatrapas and the Mahdkshatrapas: The titles suggest¬ 
ing king of kings, Greek, Iranian and Indian-point to rulers who 
Were acknowledging the suzerainty of the Kushana monarchs. It 
would be meaningless to call oneself king of kings, without any one 
accepting his supremacy. This criterion might apply to the 6aka 
K^aitrapas of Western India who are mentioned as Rdjan Kshatrapa, 
or the higher appellation Rajan Mahakshatraps With powers to issue 
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their coins. The assumption of the title points to its conferment 
by some overlord. The term Kjshatrapa in Sanskrit literatures^ is 
used in the sense of dominion, rule and power, as exercised by gods 

and men. It is used in the sense of ruler in the jRigueda.s 2 Kshatra 

was the military or the reigning body, the members of which were 
generally called Rajanya, not Kshatriya in earlier times. later on, it 
was applied to the second military class which ruled. According 
to the BrBhTnano^s,'^^ Kshatra indicated the rank or member of the 
reigning or military order. The term Kshatrapa, therefore, points 
to ruler with a dominion, however small it might be. Historically, 
we know of Darius I dividing his empire into a number of satra¬ 
pies,''^ followed by Alexander^^. Even before the Kushanas, we hear 
of Kshatrapas of Kapisa and Abhisara Prastha'", and of Mathura.'^' 
The Kushania rulers followed the system of their predecessors. 
Kanishka’s Kshatrapas enjoyed a position different from that of 
the western Kshatrapas. 

The inscriptions of Kanishlsa have reference to several Kshatra¬ 
pas. The Sarnath records^® dated in the year 3 of MaharSja 
Kanishka are very important in this respect. The first record 
inscribed on the Bodhisattva statue—associates the Kshatrapa Vanas- 
para and Kharapallana in the pious act of dedication of the statue 
by Friar Bala. The two short epigraphs on the same statue add 
some more details. The one referring to the image of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva, describes Kharapallana as Mahakshatrapa, while the other 
short epigraph referring to the image along with the umbrella and 
the post one only mentions the date and the! name of the ruler. 
In another record of dedication by the same donor at Sravasti,’® 
th'ore is no reference to the Kshatrapas but the king’s name— 
either Kanishkd dr Huvishka—^the first two letters being muti¬ 
lated, figures prominently. If these Kshatrapas were enjoying any 
status of independence, or even a shadow of it, their names would 
never have been ignored in the other record. Secondly, the refe¬ 
rence to Kharapallana as a Mahakshatrapa is equally interesting 
and important for two reasons: the promotion from a slight lower 
to a definitely higher status in administration, and the necessity of 
two Kshatrapas at one place. To obviate the difficulty it can be 
suggested that Vanaspara was the actual Kshatrapa at VarSuas® 
as his name comes first in the main record and Kharapallana is 
not given any title. The scribe’s error seems to have been! sub¬ 
sequently corrected with the visit of Kharapallana who wSs a 
Mah^EShatrapa, possibly With his headquarters at IVlathuta. We, 
therefore, presume that there were atleast two administrative units 
—the rnatn one at Mathura which was also the regal seat, and. 
secondly, the other one for the eastern portion of the Kushlpa 
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empire, probably at Varapasi .20 An undated Kusha^ia record from 
Anyor (Mathura) 21 mentions another Kshatrapa Upasika Namida. 

The information relating to the Kjshatrapas in the north-west 
is a little more in detail. Taxila was definitely an administra¬ 
tive seat. In the time of Maues, we find reference to Kshaharata®^ 
Kshatrapa of Chuksha Liaka Kusuluka whose son Patika 
established relics of the Lord :&akyamuni and a Sangharama through 
Rohinimitra—a navakarmika (architect). During the reign of 
Jihoijaka (Zeionises), the Kshatrapa of Chuksha, son of Mapigula,^^ 
^^^^^rother of the king, a silver vase of duckshape was donated. 
Chuksa thus continued to be an administrative unit entrusted to 
the nephew of this ruler. Among the KharoshthI records 
of the time of Kanishka, the Manikiala stone inscription^^ of the 
year 18, refers to the Kshatrapa Ve^apasi, and Lala, a scion of the 
Kushana race. The Bronze casket inscription^^ from the same place 
records the gift of the Kapi^a Kshatrapa, the son of the Kshatrapa 
Grapavhiyaka. The Zeda inscription^Q of the year 11, records, a 
gift of Hipea Dhia, in honour of the Kshatrapa Liak^ Zeda is 
a village near Und. The location of these administratixre units on 
the basis of the reference in the Kusba^ia records and their find 
spots might be as follows: Kapi^a, identified with modern Begram 
was under a Kshatrapa^^ whose name is not mentioned but he was 
the son of the Kshatrapa Grapavhryaka. Ve^apasi, the Kshatrapa 
mentioned in the Manikiala stone inscription,- might have been 
stationed there in the Rawalpindi district, whare ancient buildings, 
monasteries, and isolated massive stone walls were excavated in 
1830, or he might have come from Taxila which was an administra¬ 
tive unit under a Kshatrapa as noticed earlier. Similarly the head¬ 
quarters of the Kshatrapa liaka were either at the place of the 
find-spot of the record near Und, slightly to the west of the Indus; 
or ; he might have been some relation of Patika, son of liaka 
Kusulaka of the Taxila record of the year 78 of the old era. In 
that case he has also to be placed in Taxila. Though it is diffi¬ 
cult to locate the headquarters of the Kshatrapas it seems certain 
that there was one at Kapisa in Afghanistan where the hostages 
were kept by Kanishka,28 and secondly at Taxila which w:as an 
important seat. There might have been two more Kshatrapas— 
one for Kashmir, 2 ® and the other for the south-western portion of 
the empire, but the evidence is wanting. It appears from these 
records that the Kshatrapas were mostly foreigners, as their names 
suggest; and sometimes hereditary appointments were made as 
for example,, the KapMa Kshatrapa was the son of Kshatrapa 
GPffluayhryaka, Such hereditary appointments are also noticed in 
olh^ adininistrative units as well, . 
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Dttn^nayaka and Mahdda'ndandyaka: The term Darf^rmyaka 
and the higher one Mahadaij4anMyaka seemed to have formed a 
link in the Kusha^a administrative machinery. Their exact status, 
in the light of later evidence has to be determin^ These terrrxs 
occur for the first time in the Kushaaja reoords.so ^he Mat. inscrip¬ 
tion®^ of the time of Huvishka mentions a Bakana^ti whose father 
was a Mahddai^anayaka. /Another inscription® 2 dated in the year 
74 of the time of Maharaja Eajatiraja Dfevaputra Vasudeva men¬ 
tions a MahSda: 5 L'^anayaka Valina. ^The Manikiala inscription®® 
mentions Lala, a scion of the Kusbaija race as a Dan^anayago cor¬ 
responding to the Sanskrit Dai^i^anayaka. It is natural to presume 
the two grades of doti-darwi/akas, like the Kshatrapas in the Kushiaacia 
administrative system. The higher term indicated a superior status. 
Fortunately these two terms are noticed in dozens of epigraphic 
records from the Allahabad pillar to the Nagarjunikuiiji^ inscriptions 
—in Sanskrit and Kanarese—and from the Senas of Bengal to the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat. The term dan^andyaka also occurs in litera¬ 
ture, and it has been translated by scholars with different and some¬ 
times with conflicting meanings.®^ As this title is associated with 
several other ones, it should not be very difficult to estimate the 
exact position of a dandandyaka. It has been translated as a 
magistrate,®'® and in another inscription by the same scholar as ‘the 
leader of the four forces of the army,®® ‘as a ‘fortunate®'^’ general’ 
and as ‘Commander of forces.’®® In lexicons, its recorded meaning is 
‘a rod-applier’®® or ‘a Judge.’ Prinsep-^® editing the Allahabad 
pillar inscription translated the word as ‘administrator of punishment’ 
(Magistrate) and ‘Criminal Magistrate,’ and Fleet took it in the 
sense of ‘the great leader of the forces.’'^ ^ Aurel Stein translated 
it *as the perfect of police’^® and Ranjit Pandit as ‘Commissioner of 
Police.’^® Military, Judicial and Police functions are given to this 
officer in terms of the interpretations of various scholars. 

As ‘the Commander of the forces’, or ‘the fortunate general’, 
he should have exercised unfettered authority over the armed 
forces, but we find that he is distinguished from the Sendni or 
General.^"* As a Police Officer,’ or a ‘Judicial Magistrate’, he had 
nothing to do with forces, which was not a fact. He is also distin¬ 
guished from a da^apMika.^ He was neither a Civil Officer in 
the true sense of the terms, nor were his activities confined to the 
battle field as Commander of the forces. Moreover we also find a 
still higher appellation Mahdprachamda Dcmdandydka,^^ and the 
same officer is also given other titles suggesting other functions. 
Thus Hari^ena of the Allahabad record besides being a Mahadaini^a- 
nayaka, which title or position he acquired from his father—^Mahla- 
dan^anayaka Dhruvabhatta, he was also a Kurrwmmdtya and a 
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S'dndhivigrahika. In another record.^"'' he also holds the titles— 
MaMsdmanta and MaMpratihara, while in the NSgarJuni Kund in¬ 
scription,he is also called a MahS^samantadhipati and Mah&tala- 
varies who had married in the royal household. The Da'n4anayaka 
is also considered a feudatory, authorised to keep a certain amount 
of royal levy,'*-® and administering 71 villages.®® There are refer¬ 
ences to promotions given to —as minister® ^ or as 

Sandhivigrahika.®^ 

We may therefore suggest that dav^^aimyakas were feudatory 
chiefs, appointed by the king and holding allegiance to him, who 
were required to render civil and military aid. The civil aid was 
in the form of personal service, as administrator judge, for main¬ 
taining law and order, or in external relations as minister in charge 
of peace and war. The Kushaijas were the first to introduce this 
system, and it was followed by the Gupta rulers and others in 
different parts of India. The MaMdan^ndyaka of the Kushapa 
record of the time of Huvishka, was the son of a Bakanapati, while 
Lala of the Manikiala record was a scion of the Kushaija family. So 
this feudal set up in the administrative machinery was worked out 
on a limited scale. What we notice in the case of the Kshatrapas 
and the Mahikshatrapas, the same principle seems to have been 
applied in the matter of appointment of these feudal lords—^who 
acquired the position by inheritance or on other grounds. The 
names of all the Kshatrapas, Mahikshatrapas and Mahadaaji^ana- 
yakas appear to be foreign, and that explains the absence of Indian 
official heads at the higher level, but the village heads were local 
people. 

v /Gramika and Padrapala: The administration at the lower 
level seems to have been left in its older form. The two terms 
probably synonymous, are noticed in the records of this period. A 
record from Mathuri®® mentions dedication by the wife of the 
village headman Jayanaga, the gramika whose father Jayadeva also 
enjoyed the same status. Padrapala, the other term referring to 
the local head is noticed in another record®^. The term gramika 
is also noticed in the Damodarpur copper plate inscription,'®® and 
is taken in the sense of the head of a village. Acording to Manu,®® 
this headman enjoyed several privileges—as for example, he could 
use the king’s dues and could refer cases of criminal offences to the 
head of ten villages. This term is S 3 mon 3 nnous with the grdmami 
of the Vedic literature,'®’ and gmmkuttaka in a later record where 
the latter is distinguished with grUrtiapati —^probably the landlord 
of the village. There is hardly any information regarding his func¬ 
tions and remuneration etc. in the Kushapa record! The Office Ap¬ 
peared to be hereditary as suggested by the record. 
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The meagre itiformation available from the Kushana records 
is suggestive of some sort of feudal heirarchy in Kusha^a admini¬ 
stration. We are not supplied with details or at least with the names 
of offices, although some information is available from the Bud¬ 
dhist literature of this period®®. It would, however, be difficult to use 
it independently with reference to the Kush%a administrative set 
up. It is rather starnge that out of more than half a dozen records 
mentioning the names of Kshatrapas and Mahada:ndanayakas—^the 
administrative heads of provinces and the feudal lords—not one ap¬ 
pears to be Indian by name, although the Kushana monarchs them¬ 
selves were slowly paving the ground for their complete Indianisa- 
tion. It is quite likely that the administration and the policy in 
general might have been framed with different standards. The local 
administrative units were unaffected. Despite the paucity of details 
the administration seemed to have ensured safety, as we find re¬ 
ferences to people coming to Mathura from Abhisara, Nagara Oda- 
yana and even Wokhana or Badakshan. Whatever might have been 
the detailed set up, safety and security were responsible for progress 
and prosperity which would be evident from the life of the people 
in general, and a large number of donations and dedications for all 
religions. 


1. The position of the Saka Kishati'apas of Western India, and their relations 
with the Kushana ruler—especially Wima Kadphises have been considered in 
detail earlier in the Chapter on Political history of the Kadphises kings. They 
were probably the feudatories of the Kush^a emperor. The assumption of the 
higher title— Mahu Kshatrapa by Nabapana in the year 4S, and the reference 
to Rudradaman obtaining the title by his own power (Svayam adhigata 
inahdkshatrapa narriTvoi) poses the question—acquired from whom? The refe¬ 
rence to Bhattaraka in the record of Nahapana is equally interesting. The 
status of these Kshatrapas was much more than of a provincial head. They were 
more of independent rulers with power to issue coins. The absence of the 
title MahSraja in their records or coins is suggestive of their status. 

2. Divydddana —thenceforth Div p. 359. 

3. ibid p. 291. 

4. Sadharampwi^d^rika —thenceforth Sadh pun-xiii p. 288. 

5. The Taxila record of 136 (CII pp. 70 ff.) is the earliest one referring to the 
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CHAPTER VI 

SOCIAL LIFE 


Social life in northern India under the Kushajjas was richer in 
contents and comprehensive in outlook, and range of activities. This 
is evident from the sculptures, especially from Mathura suggesting 
the vivacious side of life full of bustle and activity. Evidence relat¬ 
ing to singing, dancing, music and other items of entertainment lilce 
dramatic performances and magical shows—^providing amusement 
to many—^is afforded by the literature of this period. Inscriptions, 
recording donations or dedications by pious people for their res¬ 
pective religious orders, enjoin the sharing of merit by all the 
members of the family. Division into broader groups was based on 
fundamental differences in disposition for greater and closer contacts 
amongst their members. But the sphere of social intercourse was 
not limited, nor was the hereditary function of any group or, in a 
broader sense, of castecism in general, tended towards strict rigidity. 
The broader view of life aimed at a harmonious balancing of dharma, 
artha and kSma —spirituality, economic pursuit, and marital happi¬ 
ness—all leading to the summum honum-moksha —the deliverance 
from this mundane existence. The religious texts of this period 
have much to offer on the secular aspects, and the Kushapa art is 
also not devoid of social facets of human life in its lighter vein, and 
marked with a sense of humour. The influx of the foreigners— 
Greeks, Parthians, )§akas and lastly the Kushanas—could not alter 
the basic structure of Indian society which retained its vitality, and 
provided room for the assimilation of these foreigners in it. The 
different aspects of social life provide an interesting study. 

(facial Divisions :—^The Sanskrit Buddhist literature and the 
^ata from the MiUndapOniha throw some light or the social divisions 
in the period following the Christian era. Division of society was 
based not on wealth or profession, but on birth. One inscription 
from Mathura 1 records dedication by the daughter-in-law of an iron 
.monger (lohavanAya), herself the daughter of a jeweller (waiiifca'ra). 
This is not an evidence of inter-caste marriage, but of one in the same 
caste between members following different professions and of 
varying status. Thus, a Brahmin finding his son deficient in 
learning had to console himself that after all not all brahmins were 
accomplished in the Vedas (na same hmhmana, vedaparaga hhavanti), 
but he still continued to be brahmin by birth (jdti hrahmana).^ The 
Mahavdstu refers® to extremely wealthy brahmins, with their trea- 
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suries and granaries completely filled. The four-fold division of 
the Hindu society into Brahmanas, Kshatriya, Vai^yas and 6udras 
is mentioned in the Milinda'panha,^ and their usual functions are 
also noticed. In the Lalitdvistara there is a reference to caste uni¬ 
fication (soxvair ekajati prati'-ho.ddhai),^ probably in an academic 
sense rather than in an attempt to integrate the different social units. 
The Brahmanical hierarchy was a living force^nd the members of 
this class continued to enjoy special position. (Jn a Mathura Brahmi 
inscription® of the time of Huvishka, the foreigner Bakanapati and 
Kharasalerapati made special provision for the feeding of a hundred 
Brahmins in the open hall, out of the interest from the perpetual 
endowment made with the two guildj^^^/lbis was in confirmity with 
the existing social phenomenon of giving gifts and donations in cash 
and kind to the Brahmins'^". The making of gifts to gods and Brahmins 
was a symbol of accepting Brahmanism. The inscriptions are silent 
on the dedication or donation given by a ^udra, but we have re¬ 
ferences to an outcaste (vaivarnika)^ and also to a man of low caste 
(matanga)®, and slaves in different circumstances. The reference 
to Agisala navakarmika in the Taxila casket inscription"'° as diosa 
is more out of .humility and devotion, rather than a vindication of 
his position in the social order. Moreover he was a Buddhist. 

Family life: —^Family constituted the smaller unit in the social 
organisation, of which the members were more group minded than 
individualistic. The records of dedications enjoin benefit for the 
whole (sarvasatv&ndm hitasukhaya) and not for the individual donor ., 
Some ^rt of family protocol was also observed in these records. If 
the lady was the donor, it was her father-in-law’s name which came 
first, followed by that of her father, then husband and finall y her 
sons^^. In case the head of the family was dead, then the father’s 
name followed that of her husband, as for example, in the record of 
Si ihhadattj ,''^ wife of the vill age headm an (gramika) Jaya naga, th at 
of hi s father gram ika JayadeAm followes his, and the n comes tha t of 
her father. The grand-children also figured in where the donor was 
sufficiently old, as for instance, in the record of gift of Vij ayiiri''® 
daughter of Bubu, wife of Rajavasu, mot her of Devila , and paternal 
grand mother of Vishnubhav a. .The father-in-law~must have been 
^ead at that time, and that probably accounts for the absence of his 
name. Occasionally the chief merit was assigned to a certain mem¬ 
ber of the family, as for example, motherbrother*^, father, wife 
and son’®. The joint family consisted of father, mother, grand¬ 
father (pitamaha), sOii, daughter-in-law (vadhu) and even the 
paternal grandmother (pit(i-mahika-pilMrnaht)T^ Asvaghosha also 
mentions the young half-brother (hhrStarya)''^ as a member of the 
joint family. An inscription also refers to sister’s daughter’s 
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daughter (sushoti)^^. The father-in-law was not supposed to come 
into the joint family. In a donatory record®° of a lady, the mem¬ 
bers of her mother and father (mSM-pita) precede those of her father- 
in-law (svaSui-a) and mother-in-law (svasa). It is likely that this 
lady retained her paternal family lineage, like Prabhavati Gupta, 
daughter of Chandra Gupta II who had married a Vakataka prince. 

The literature of this period also adduces some interesting ma¬ 
terial on this topic. A high and prosperous (jati-sampanna),^'' ks 
distinguished from a low (hlnakula),^^ while the MaMparixuSrct!^^ 
denoted a large family. The head of the family was the grihapati^^ 
and his mistress is given several names in inscriptions®^— hhdrya^ 
kutumbint, dharampatn^ and sahachafi. Tlie first three may be taken 
as synonymous, while the last one might signify a consort or a female 
companion. The head of the family exercised authority over other 
members and his permission was sought on all occasions. The fa¬ 
ther passed on his wealth and revenues r«pabhaoga9 to his sons 
through will in the presence of a big gatherings^. The same work also 
refers to a young boy running away from home and facing misery. 

Several types of attendants catered for the comforts of the 
master and the mistress of the household. {X dom estic serva nt was 
called karrmkara, while a hired labourer was known as p auru sKeya.^'^ 
Other terms mentioned are puTojavcfi ^—a personnel ^tendant, 
vdhika^^ —a carrier servant, and javanapurusha ^°-—carrier, and the 
maid servant in waiting (antara-grihada^).^ \ ^These maiJ'serrants 
attended on the ladies preparing cosmetics (vilepana), arranging 
for the toilet (sndna Mhiwrayojayat) and weaving sweet-smelling 
garlands (jagranthur-anyah sv}rab}£istra§-cha) The Divyavadd- 
nass refers to many types of nurses (dMin) for specific purposes of 
looking after the baby. It is difficult to suggest on the basis of the 
above evidence if the people in general could afford to keep servants 
and maid servants maintaining a high standard of living. The re¬ 
cords of donations and dedications by the people in general, mostly 
belonging to the middle class, and the ladies in particular, suggest 
that the people were in fairly prosperous circumstances, and the 
ladies also enjoyed contiderable freedom. The use of veil, as appears 
in the Bharhul: sculptures®^ is not noticed in the sculptures of this 
period, but the ladies were conscious of the sense of decoium. A^- 
vaghosha refers to brides narrowing down their eyes in shame (hino 
kunchita chakshusMm),^^ and the Lalitavistara too prescribes the 
sapie rule of conduct for brides.®® The ladies were provided with 
separate apartment (antahpura)^? in the house. 

, MOrtriage :—^Generally marriage took place between members of 
the same caste. The reference to different types of ladies, mentioned 
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above, led Biihler to presume^® that dharmapcitni was the legally- 
wedded first wife, kutumbinl was the house wife, and bharyu a wife 
only. He left the term sahachart untranslated. Unfortunately, not 
one record associates any two types of women mentioned above. 
That suggests that the above terms were synonymous. There was 
of course no ban on a person marrying again in the life time of the 
first wife or after her death for begetting a son. as enjoined in the 
Smritis. In the literature of this period, there are certain pieces 
of information. In the Lalitavistara there is reference to considera¬ 
tions of -virtues in a prospective bride (yasyd ete gutvah samvidya- 
nte),^^ but the same work also points to the custom of giving daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to one proficient in arts.''-° There used to be tests 
for ascertaining proficiency in the use of sword (flsi), bow (dhanus), 
and even in wrestling (yvddha-salamb'hd vidhijnali). These tests 
are referred to in connection with prince Siddhartha’s marriage and 
the wrestling scenes also figure prominently in Gandbara art. These 
might have been in practice to some extent and in a limited circle 
in that period. The Makdvastu^'' refers to a blacksmith’s son pro¬ 
ducing a very fine needle before claiming the hand of another man’s 
daughter of the same caste. Marriage by purchase was also known. 
In the Milindapanha*^ there is a reference to choosing a girl and 
paying the price for her, called sunka in the Mtakas^^ corresponding 
to the Sanskrit Sulka. Aivaghosha also refers to it in his Buddha- 
ch.drita.'^ 

D'ress and Ornaments: —The outward appearance of the people 
in general is indicative of their taste, status and prosperity. The 
evidence on this aspect of social life is copious-available from sculp¬ 
tures and literatxure. There was no uniformity, and the dress varied 
with region and people. In the Gandhara region^s the ordinary 
dress of the p^ple consisted of a loin cloth (dhoU) tied with a girdle 
at the waist and reaching to the anklets and a scarf and turban 
(mttuli), while women put on a skirt (lahnga) and bodice (stanSm- 
sukd), and sometimes a sari. Some wore the scarf draped over both 
shoulders with a loose inflated length behind the head and shoulders 
and the ends hanging down evenly on each side. We also find a 
short chiton or tunic caught in the round and provided with scalloped 
turn over edge at the top."’^® The secular scenes in the Gandhara art 
provide an interesting' study of the social life. In a family drinking 
scene-*"^ (now in the iMus^e Guimet, Paris) the two men are dressed 
differently. The older man wears MmaUon only, falling from the 
left shoulder and leaying the body bare, while the younger one has 
a shirt, sleeved tunic tied -with a girdle round the hips. The dress 
of women consists of a long sleeved chiton reaching from the neck 
to the feet, and over i-t a himation draped from the left shoulder 
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and across the legs. In another scene women wear a long double 
tunic instead of a tunic and himation.^^ 

In Mathura, too, different types of dresses are represented in 
sculptures. In one sculpture from Sarnath"'^^ the devotees are clad 
in long tunics with a belt above the hips. In a Bacchanalian group^o 
at MathurS a women is clad in a long sleeved jacket and a skirt 
reaching her feet. She puts on plump shoes with heavy ornaments 
on her body. On the other side of the group a woman is dressed in 
Greek costume with a man on her left wearing a mantle fastened to 
the neck and hanging down from the shoulders in folds, which are 
suggestive, as Vogel points out, of late Greek designs. In another 
piece®’, bearing an inscription of the time of Huvishka, the female 
figure has a short petticoat and a loose garment hanging down her left 
arm. The famous sculpture from the British Museum®^ shows a 
man and a woman sitting on a bench; the woman on the left wears a 
loin-cloth, and a girdle and the usual ornaments round the neck, the 
wrists, the anklets and ears. The male facing the lady wears a 
necklace, bracelets, eardrops and the dhoU covering the knees. It 
was the usual dress of the people, with a scarf tied round the loins, 
the shawl covering the body or even without it, and the usual head 
dress. The dress of the foreigners is also depicted. In a sculpture 
from Sanchi®®, described by Marshall, the donors—^men, women and 
children—all wear the peculiar barbarian dress, apparently consisting 
of boots, breeches, and belted cassocks for men, and the characteristic 
jackets of the women hardly leaving any doubt regarding their 
foreign origin. 

headless statue of Kanishka in the Mathura Museum®''- is 
also suggestive of the dress of foreigners. The Emperor is sho-wn 
dressed in a Toga (like the angwrkha of the Muslim times) reaching 
down the knees, and held round the loins by a girdle. The long 
hea-vy boots with straps round the ankles are very conspicious. On 
the coins,®'® he is depicted wearing a long heavy coat and close fitting 
trousers and peaked helmet. The dress is the same. The Kusha- 
naputra is dressed®® in a long sleeved tunic with richly embroidered 
border. The tunic is dotted all over with little rosettees. He also 
puts on heavy boots. 

The contemporary literature also provides some interesting 
details. ASvaghosha refers to people adorning themselves with 
clothing and orpaments (Vasmais-ch-ahharw^air)^'^. The shawl was 
meant fer covering both the shoulders (PatavritSmso vinata-radha^ 
foSj/a).®® The head dress was called mauU, The poet also refers to 
dress suited for merry making (Vesham madandnururpom)^^ dis¬ 
tinguished from. that of mournful colour (virakta Vosign)®®. Ac- 
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cording to the Divyavacl^na,^^ the dress consisted of two pieces 
(yaTnaU), an another kind of garment known as tuvbdichela.^^ The 
Saddharma-pu‘r!4(trika refers to petticoat and other items for 

covering (prav&ra)^^, along with soft, clean and gorgeous costumes. 
The high quality of cloth stuff, like the fine cotton silk from Ka§i 
(KSSth&vastra), probably meant for the artistocratic class and the rich 
people, is noticed in the The same work also refers 

to the use of ordinary cotton (Mlapansip^ for making summer clo¬ 
thes, and blankets (kamhala)^^ also mentioned in the Milinda.- 
panha.^'^ The clothes were also perfumed®^ {avdsaycm). There is 
reference to dyers known as rajaka in an inscription and in lite¬ 
rature.®® 

The best evidence relating the use of ornaments by members of 
both the sexes, is afforded by the sculptures of this period both from 
Gandhara and Mathura. In Gandhiara sculptures, men wear a neck¬ 
lace and a single bangle on each wrist, while women have a similar 
kind of necklace but several bangles on their wrist as well as heavy 
anklets on their ankles.'’’® The large circular ear-ornaments and 
flat collarette are also noticed along with flexible necklace and 
bangle.’’"' In Mathura sculptures, too, the usual ornaments for the 
men are necklace, bracelets and eardrops, while women have the 
ornaments round the neck, the wrists, the anklets and eardrops.'’® 
The Lalitavistara'^^ and the Saundaranamda’^ of A^vaghosha refer 
to anklets (nupura), earrings (kwjdala) and pearl necklace (hara), but 
the Sukhnvativyuha^ gives a very comprehensive list of ornaments 
covering the whole body which is not warranted by the sculptxural 
piece of evidence. The absence of the laUkas or forehead pieces 
and patrapdsya —^the fastened leaf of the Bharhut sculptures’’® sug¬ 
gest a tendency towards simplicity and refined taste, rather than for 
over ornamentation. As we are only noticing the life of the people 
in general, we are not referring to the particular dress of warriors 
and saints.’’■' 

It would appear from this short study based on sculptures and 
literature that dress varied with people from different regions, and 
according to their status from the soft coloured rugs (mridavwstra) 
thin texture of blue colour (slakshana sulidha) to fine cotton-silk 
from Kasi (kasikavastra) and the plain cotton (titu^pnsi). Orna¬ 
ments, although few in number as compared to those of the Bharhut 
sculptures, reflect the refined tendency of the people in general, with¬ 
out undermining the importance of grace and attraction. This would 
also be evident from the use of cosmetics, perfumes and arrangement 
of hair in different ways. 

Toilet and treatment of hair: —The State Museum at Lucknow, 
and the Mathura Museum’’®, have two door jambs containing a num- 
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ber of cut-panels. The former depicts scenes ranging from the bath 
to the completion of the toilet. In the first scene a lady is shown 
with her husband handing over her garment. In the next scene, 
he plaits her hair in braids, and in the third one she is giving the 
mirror to him to hold it up while she applies the cosmetics to her 
face. It appears that possibly the sculptor had his inspiration from 
the Saundarananda of Asvaghosha, where Sundari puts her mirror 
into her lover’s hand saying, ‘Just hold this up in front of me while 
I painf^®, and he held it up. In the Mathura Museum also there are 
scenes of similar theme enclosed with in sunk-panels. In the same 
work of Asvaghosha, there is a reference to preparations for toilet and 
bath. Ladies in waiting were required to pound ointment, perfume 
clothes and weave sweet-smelling garlands for the mistress and her 
lord.®® After the usual bath, some ladies put on special dress of 
thin texture and blue colour (slakshanm suKda)®''. The articles of 
cosmetics included salve (vilepana), paint {vUeshaka)^^ and ointment 
(cinjana). The painting was done through a small paper stick (pat- 
trdnguli)^^. Chandana paste was also rubbed over the body by the 
lady herself®^''. 

The treatment of hair according to the Milindapanha^^ included 
first shampooing (dhovana) followed by the typing of ribbons {ban- 
dhana), combing (kocca) and then the hair dressing {kappaka). This 
was done before a pure mirror (udarsa ma'ri.^Ic)®®. Numerous 
types of hair dressing are noticed in the sculptures and terracottas of 
this period. Although the arrangement is not so diversified as in the 
Gupta period, many types had their beginnings in earlier times. The 
parting line {svmanta) is not clearly brought out in the Gupta period, 
but more specimens of the Pre-Gupta or Kushapa period show the up¬ 
per line. It might be a short one on the forehead®"^, a circle drawn on 
the forepart of the hairs®—sometimes parted from the middle with 
horizontal lines running on either side. The rest of the hair is plaited 
in braids {dvivemY^ and thrown at the back®® or bound in a straight 
knot at the back®’. In another type the hair is arranged in a hori¬ 
zontal ridge on the crown of the head from which tassels fall at the 
back. A number of terracottas found at Ghosi and Kosam and at 
many other places bear this out in the crude workmanship of the 
KushSpa period. In the third type®® hair is arranged on the head 
in a form giving an impression of the feathers of a peacock. This 
style is very picturesque and most peculiar to the Kushapa period. 

The arrangement in Gandhara art is also varied and suggests 
different tastes of the people. It is in imconfined locks®^'', long and 
braided®*®, with tuft at the back®® dressed as a top knot®"^. The 
wiglike treatment is also noticed in Gandhiara sculptures. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is difficult to assign any particular design or type to the 
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Kushana period for want of date on these sculptures. Moustache 
in-full, and beard also figures in Gandbara^® sculptures. The Div- 
ydvadana''o^ refers to the dressing ipramdhyati) of the hair and the 
beard (.k&samasru). 

Pastime and Recreations: —The people in that period were not 
oblivious of the necessity of pastime and recreations. Numerous 
items catered for the entertainment of the people according to their 
taste and circumstances. In the Saddharmayun^arika''’^'^ there are 
references to neat and lovely gardens serving as places of recreations. 
Such places were also called k'ti^sthana. The Divyuvad^na''°^ also 
mentions lovely spots for walking (chamakrama). The divisions 
varied according to the age as well. Small children were happy in 
playing on sand (si7cta)''03 -vpith their toys (kriddnkam), while juve¬ 
niles enjoyed games and excercises, like leaping (langhana), jump¬ 
ing (pldvana)''^^, wrestling grounds (rangaman^la)''°^, and gymna¬ 
siums ivyd.yamasal^)''^’^ were also provided. Playing on musical 
instrumentsdancing and acting^°®, excursions’^^®, hunting*’® and 
dice-playingwere items of recreation for adults generally. Magic 
display''''2 and festivals’’^ were uniformly enjoyed. Music, dancing 
and acting on a professional basis was confined to certain families 
known as ^ailalakas''^* mentioned in an inscription from MathurS. 
The Mah&vastu refers”^ to troop of dancers coming from Takshasila 
(Taxila) to 'Varanasi. The Avaddna Sataka’'’'^ refers to as many as 
five hundred musicians and their master musician (gandharvikardja) 
at Sravasti. A company of two hundred dramatic personages is also 
mentioned in the Mahavastu'^'''^ while the Lailitavistara refers to the 
theatrical stage {natarangasahho'^^). An expert in dancing was 
known as natdchdrya''''^, singers who kept rythm with clapping 
(tdlikd-gandharvikd}, ordinary vocal singer or (gunxivarta), 

frantic dancer (l^^avika), courtesans (gandlcd) and joker ('hasj/a- 
hdraka) ’ constituted the troup of entertainers. In the same work 
there is also a reference to clown (hMuka) in the rank of entertainers. 
Instrument players were known after their favourites. A list of 
instruments is given in different works of this period’ll. These in¬ 
cluded drum (hhert), conch (Sc^nkha), trumpets (patdh), noisy drums 
(sughosah), cymbals (dundubM), sweet lute (vlrm), tabor (mridanga), 
another kind of drum {kinkina) and some other minor instruments 
like a kind of cymbal or small drum (panava), twruiva, vallaki and 
mukunda. 

The Gandhara sculptures provide an interesting study on this 
aspect of social life. The musical instruments depicted in sculpt- 
ures’22 are cymbals, drums, harp, lute, lyre, mandoline, pan-pipes; 
tambourine. In the famous family drinking’ 23 scene of five figures, 
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now in the Musee Guimet, Paris, the older man is holding a wine¬ 
bowl in his hands, and the woman by her side carries an amphora in 
her left arm. The young man is playing on a tambourine and keep¬ 
ing time with his left foot, his wife is playing on a two-stringed man¬ 
doline. It appears that drinking and music were enjoyed by the 
family members at home. Orchestral music is depicted in another 
scene showing Nagaraja with musicians and attendants from Kafir- 
kot, now in the British Museum''®'^, which Marshall assigns to the 
early part of the adolescent period, about the middle or third quarter 
of the 1st century A.D. One can notice lute, harp, lyre, panpipe, 
tambourine and a small drum hanging down the left shoulder of the 
player who raises his right hand to strike the drum in rythm with 
the music played on other instruments. 

Musical instruments, and music and dancing scenes are also 
noticed in the sculptures from Mathura. The instruments depicted 
are tabor, flute, conch, drum (mridonga) and also a big pipe’®®. In 
one scene carved on a roimd pillar’ is shown on the righthalf the 
lady dancing with her right foot bent and left hand raised in same 
dancing posture. To the left a male figure is playing on a tabor, and 
some other instrument, corresponding to modern dholaka —a cylin¬ 
drical form of drum placed horizontally for playing. The party of 
musicians including the lady playing on the PraMdik^ 

playing with ball’®® or plucking flowers’®®, suggest that besides 
music there were other items of amusement for the people. The terra¬ 
cotta figures include that of a young man playing on a harp’®°. A scene 
from a railing pillar at Mathura depicts two men in the act of killing 
a tortoise with sticks’®’. 

Besides these items of entertainment, magic and magicians, and 
the festivals provided entertainment for the people. The magician 
was known as ,§obhifco’®® who exhibited different kinds of magical 
performances—the names of some are noticed in the DivydvwMna^ 

— manojavCL, stambhana, and sikht. The kaumudi-mahotsava is also 
noticed in the Divydvadana''^*, and the MaiMvastu also refers to its 
celebration in Varapasi’®®. Another festival— ashtaka is noticed in 
the Milvndapanha''^^, but the time and month of its celebration are 
not mentioned. Dice-playing was another item for pastime, but it 
was probably confined to Old men, and that too of aristocratic fami¬ 
lies probably with stakes. The Milindapnha refers to a judge in 
this game (akkUadassa-skt akshada'rsafca)’®'’^. These items of enter¬ 
tainment varying from people to people, according to their age and 
circumstances speak of the importance attached to relaxation in 
every day life. 
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Food: —^Food constitutes the very basis of human existence. It 
is also an indication of the taste and refinement of its consumers. A 
solitary inscription from Mathura, recording a perpetual endow¬ 
ment by a foreigner, mentions articles of food to be given daily to the 
hungry and the thirsty; consisting of barley meal (iafctw), salt 
(lavaniia) and flour (saku-saktu) and some green vegetables. The 
evidence furnished by the literature of this period is more exhaustive. 
The Saddharma-Pvi^arika''^^ mentions two types of food-hard and 
soft {khddya-hhojyd). The articles under the categories—cereals 
and pulses, fats and sweets and non-vegetarian and other products, 
suggest a lavish menu. The cereals included floirr^'^° (saktu), rice 
(oddna)’''^^, inferior type of rice {sakatyoda), dk&nya^^, fried or par¬ 
ched grain barley (ywva-sakta)^^ mustard seed {sarsh- 

another kind of pulse (kalaya)^'^ and roots Flour 

cakes were called pishfa and Fats, including milk and 

cturd consisted of ghee (gkrita)^^^, curd (dadhi)''®'® milk (kslura)^^ 
clarified butter (saryihy^^, oU sour grueF^ (kulmasham)^^ 

a nd (kanjikacchitam),‘^‘^* various types of curries (anekasHpam)^^^ and 
pease-soup (yushamP'°^, sweets (lehyaP^, were prepared from rough 
sugar (gu^a) or candy (iarfcora).’®® Molasses {pMnitam) and honey 
(modhtt)^®® were also used. The non-vegetarian items consisted of 
meat (mamsa) and fish {matsya).’'^^ Onions (palan^u)^^^ were 
tabooed for the kshatriyas. Dressing was done through cummin- 
seeds ijirah) and pepper (mdr^cham).''®® 

There are also references to meal timings, refectories and uten¬ 
sils in use for preparing various items of food. The morning meal 
was called PurvahMkshikS.''^^ but the menu is not mentioned. Pre¬ 
parations for meals (hhaktakriya,)^^*, the cooking utensils (parish- 
kdra)i6s and the cook (supahara or sudaP^ are mentioned in litera¬ 
ture. The Milmdapaihha also refers to an apprentice cook (sudante- 
who was expected to have his practical training. The use 
of drinks-soft & strong—is evident from the literature and drinking 
scenes are also noticed in art. Besides the popular Soma’’®®, a strong 
drink (maijadanatn)''®® and a kind of beverage mixed with sugar 
(sasarkardm-pdnaras>&th)'''^° are also referred to. Mutual intoxica¬ 
tion by the husband and wife was a source of recreation to both. 
Aivaghpsha also refers to women enjoying drinks. In the family 
drinking scenes noticed in Gandhiara art, we also notice women hold¬ 
ing wine-bowls.''^® 

The vessels of every day use were bowl-shaped ones 
plate (sthSlikay^^, ordinary vessels (hhfijanamy^ metalpots (man- 
jushaloMl.T^® Pitchers (kumbha)"’^ and (ghapa) Of smaller 
size were used for storage of water or foodstuff. Jars of unbaked clay 
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(amakumbha)'''^ also served the same purpose. There were also 
painted vessels (cfiitraghata)^®°, and those of gold (suvarna), silver 
{rupya)''S'i and other metals. The vessel used for storing ghee was 
known as ghfitdku'n4^^^^, and its makers had formed themselves into 
a guild. The Gandhara sculptures depict the drinking horn''®®, the 
wine bowl''®'^ and the water vessel^®® besides certain Greek vessels 
like kantharos —a two handled wine cup-^®®, krater —in which the 
contents of the wineskin are being emptied. These might not be in 
actual use, save in high and affluent families. 

The information from literature on this item of social life gives 
an indication of the taste of the people in matters of food, which 
was, no doubt, meant for subsistence. Fasting (upos- 

was not unknown and the people realized its necessity for 
health reasons, although some sort of sanctity was attached to it. 

Housing Arrangements :—^The sculptures from Gandhara and 
Mathura incidently provide bits of information on the nature of dwel¬ 
lings in that period, while the literature of the period has a lot to say 
on this topic. In the construction of the house, a raised terrace 
(prasada)^®®, preceded the setting up of the walls {kudy&n) & 
columns (stambha) with a strong base (mula). The roof-rafters 
igopdnasi) were of wood (daru). The rooms had several windows 
(gaiydksha) and balcony (harmya) was the usual feature in big 
house, which term also connoted big mansion. In the Mathura sculp¬ 
tures^®® the projecting balcony with the couples sitting on it is usual¬ 
ly portrayed; the dvara and toraiia-gate and gateways- are also noticed. 
In rooms, partitions (bhitti)"'®'' were set up for purpose of privacy, 
and copings {vedikas) ensured protection from the rain water. The 
highest apartment was given a special name (IcutSpara)^®®. Houses 
were also painted (varnita)''^^, The term sopandm''^'^ suggests that 
the ground floor was connected with the top one through stairs. A 
separate apartment for the ladies (autai^pura)''®® was inside the house. 
There are also references to hovels of straws (fcatapali-ku^cJiifoa)''®® 
and thatches (frotia)''®^- of which one could see the specimen in 
scenes from Gandhara*®* and Mathura*®. The houses of the people 
in affluent circumstances were decorated with beautiful cushions 
(praiyastarwaa)^^, carpets (e^apa,)®®* and soft-scented beds (Sdyane 
mriduke sugandhe)^°^: The Divyavad^a mentions®®® different 
kinds of mattings—(kilinjamatram)'and (imnduraka). For light¬ 
ing, besides the ordinary oil lamp (tailaproi^pa) ^ ghee lamp (ghrita- 
pradtpa), and those with scented oils (like champakktaila, utpala-^ 
taila), etc w^e also used; the latter mostly in temples and on festive 
occasions.®®'*^ , 

Luxuries & Social Evils :—^Some information on this aspect of 
social life is also afforded by literature. The Sadharmapvns4orika^°^ 
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draws the picture of a rich man sitting at his door on a decorated 
stool and fanned by a chowrie. The same work^o® also gives descrip¬ 
tion of a cart provided by the father for his children and it was deco¬ 
rated with jewels (ratnalamkritS^n) and nicely furnished. The gay 
and hilarious life is also noticed in the Kusha^a art, especially at Ma¬ 
thura. As evils follow the life of luxury, the social life under re¬ 
view was no exception to it. Quite a few social evils like gambling, 
beggary, prostitution and crimes are noticed in literature. The gam- 
bler^®’ idyutakSra) could squander the accumulated wealth^os 
wagers, which could be as high as five hundred puranas or silver 
pieces. Begging was not unknown. The social parasite, known as 
krodamallaka in the Divy&vadana^^^ was unwelcome like a donkey, 
and was looked down with contempt if dressed in good clothes® 

In the DivyavadAna there is a reference to a charitable house (bhdik- 
shakula). The famous record from Mathura is informative on this 
point, as the Bakanapati had made provision for the indigent and poor 
in his deed of endowment. The humanitarian consideration was pre¬ 
sent, but beggary as an institution was always looked down in society. 
References to public women are also noticed,®’2 although this insti¬ 
tution was not new to this period. Four terms- ganikd, vesavadhvA, 
paili^yopanulta, and dArihS. are assigned to these women. They all 
appear to be synonymous, referring to a harlot who catered to the 
sensual pleasure (hhogavritina)^^^ for consideration. The chief of 
public women was known as mramukhyd and their locality was 
called ganikavUhl^''^. 

Disposal of the Dead: —The last item of social life—the disposal 
of the dead body—is also noticed. We have scenes relating to Bud¬ 
dha’s death depicted both in the Gandhara and MathurS schools of 
art. The dead body under a shroud was carried by the kinsmen of 
the dead amidst the beating of breasts and lamentation with scattered 
hair®"'® (pravlrna kesatfy). Asvaghosha' also refers to the dress of 
mournful colour®''®. The corpse burners (chav(tdahaka=:savad%- 
haka) are mentioned in the Milindo.panha.^'^^ 

We have considered practically all the aspects of social life. 
The division of society was not based on wealth, or profession, but on 
birth. A Brahmin boy continued to be a Brahmin even though be 
might resort to cleaving wood, or be extremely w^lthy with his 
treasuries and granaries full. The family life, with the hege¬ 
mony of the head, had not undergone any diange in this period. 
Women enjoyed status in family and society. Plenty of records 
by women donors enjoinihg fruit for the whole family and record¬ 
ing the names of male members—father-in-law, husband and father- 
suggest that there was some sort of family protocol: Marriage was 
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a sacred institution and its sanctity was in no way affected either 
by polygamy or through institution of public women. There are 
scenes of women indulging in family drinking parties—a fact con¬ 
demned earlier by Pataiijali as well. It seems that it was only an 
homely affair more for the satisfaction of the lord, while in amo¬ 
rous mood, rather than as a matter of habit. But it could as well 
be the cause of domestic troubles.^is On the whole, the family 
life seems to be one of happiness and contentment, and women en¬ 
joyed considerable freedom. There is no trace of Pardia system in 
sculptures, but the reference to antargriha^'^^ or inner house in lite¬ 
rature suggests that they had a separate apartment. The dress of 
the people—ordinary and gorgeous for the affluents—and use of 
ornaments by both men and women, tended more towards simpli¬ 
city without sacrificing social position and status. Items of food 
were many and varied with several dressings. The people were 
also conscious of the importance of pastime and recreations which 
were quite a few—dance, music, magical shows, and diceplaying— 
depending on the taste and age of the participants. The multifari¬ 
ous items of toilet and methods of treatment of hair, easily suggest 
that people in general and ladies in particxilar, were conscious of the 
make up for presenting a graceful appearance. We have also refer¬ 
red to housing arrangements—^the double-storeyed furnished houses 
connected with stair cases, the exterior position having a balcony, 
and the ladies apartment at the back. Luxury always accounts for 
evils. This aspect of social life is also taken into account. The end 
of life—^with the bewailing of the members, and the final disposal of 
the body are accounted. The reference to corpse burners suggest 
that a certain low class of people attended on the cremation ground 
providing wood etc. On the whole, the picture of the social life of 
this period, as one gets from the sculpture and literature and the 
data from inscriptions, is a faithful one, and does not appear to be 
much different from the one of the earlier period. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ECONOMIC LIFE 

India in the early centuries following the Christian era witnes¬ 
sed a great industrial, commercial and maritime activity. The or¬ 
ganisation of the professional and trade interests into guilds ensur¬ 
ed protection from undue competition and production at consider* 
able pace. In terms of modern concepts, the private sector was 
well-organised and fairly active, in producing items for exports. This 
is evident from the account left by Pliny and the anonymous writer 
of the ‘Periplus’ who have referred to intense trade between India 
and the western world. The former also refers to India’s favour¬ 
able balance from exports and he warns his countrymen against the 
use of items of luxuries for which the Romans had to pay heavily. 
The list of items of exports and imports by India is fairly exhaus¬ 
tive, and is indicative of the resources of the country and the ability 
of the people to make full use of them, {^e Literature of this p eriod 
and a few inscriptions refer to trade channels in the country and the. 
movement of the caravans of merchants with their goo ds from no r- 
them India to the ports on the western coast, despite the hazardous 
and difficult terrain in the Ivay with not very smooth lines of com¬ 
munication. The risk involved in such journeys was worth the pro¬ 
fit acquired. Northern India was connected with the north-west as 
well to join the famous inland silk-trade route between China and 
Rome. Traders coming from Taxila to Varan asi ar e noticed in lite¬ 
rature. The reference to Bak anapati in the record of the time of 
Huvishka, and in several others are indicative of communication be¬ 
tween the different parts of the far flung Kushana empire for poli¬ 
tical, administrative and economic considerations. 

The importance given to trade a nd cottag e industries-—d id not 
shade the land economy in Indian life. In fact, agriculture still 
forms the back bone of the country’s economy. The production in 
this sector is expected to be sufficient for meeting the domestic needs. 
Natural calamities and drought at that time could have played havoc 
in the absence of any external aid, and the literature of this period no¬ 
tices this economic contingency and suggests ways and means to over¬ 
come it. The references to weights and measures and several vari¬ 
eties of gold coins—-some equivalent to the Roman aurei—^point to 
the necessity of meeting the requirements of the people in a deve¬ 
loped economy, and also for enduring a fair and honest deal in ex- 
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ternal trade. The manifold aspects of Indian economic life under 
the Kushanas may be studied under different heads. Some data 
from the records of the western Kshatrapas might equally be useful, 
along with the information from the literature. 

Gidlds: —Guilds are characterised as organisation of industries or- 
professional interests on a set pattern. Although noticed much earlier 
in the Jatakas,* the list of guilds given in the Mahavastv? is diffe¬ 
rent from that of the traditional number—eighteen given in the Jata- 
kas. A few guilds are also noticed in the inscriptions^ of western India 
of the Andhra-Kshatrapa period. An inscription of the Kushana / 
Period'^ mentions only two, one of which the samitd,kara is also inc/ 
eluded in the Mah^vastu list. It is, therefore, presumed that the 
other ones might have been in existence as well. The list of the 
guilds given in this Sanskrit-Buddhist work is as follows;— 

Goldsmiths {sauvar.vAkas--hairanyakas), makers or sellers of 
cloakes (ptavnrika-pali-pdvarikas), jewel splendeders (manipras- 
tdrakets), perfumers (gandhikas), oilmillers (tailikas), makers of pots 
for storing ghee {ghrita kwn4ikas), makers of molases (golikas), curd 
makers (dadhikas), cotton cloth makers (harpdsikas), makers of can¬ 
did sugar (kha^a-kdrakas), sweet meat confectioners (modaka 
kdrakas), wheat-flour dealers (samitd hdrakas), grinders of barley 
meal (saktu-karakas), fruit dealers (phalavanijas), dealers in roots 
(mula vanijas), flour grinders (churna kuftakas), dealers in perfunaed 
oil (gandhatailakas), provision dealers (aptavanijas). Besides these 
eighteen, a few more are noticed—^Weavers (kolikanikdyas)^, potters 
(kulaitikasP, workers dealing a hydraulic engines (audayantri- 
kas)^, com dealers (dhamnikas)'^, bamboo workers (vasakdras)''^, 
and braziers (kdmshdras)'''^ 

Some evidence regarding the organisation of these guilds and 
th^ actiyjties is afforded by the records. The head of the guild 

cailedSreshphm ''^—^but there is no reference to his powers which 
ne was supposed to exercise over the members of the guild. An 
eatlier reference from the Vingya Texf ^ mentions him as an arbi¬ 
trator in the disputes of individual members. These guilds accepted 
permanent deposits (akshayanivl) and^rried out the duties assigned 
to them in fhie dee^’oT^tipulatfonl (^The Mathura record of the 
year 23 records t#b deposits of 550 P hrinas vdth two guilds of (Sami- 
tSkdra —and pfdbaBIjr dkdmnikd) with, the condition thai'buf“’6I'fhe 
interest that aebrued from month to nionth (mds&nuindsarn), a hun¬ 
dred Brahmins were to be fed in the alms-house, and some provision 
was to be left for the indigent ahd the poor. It is not certain if the 
guilds charged some remuneration for the services rendered, or it 
was a free service to encourage pious and religious deeds. The en- 
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trusting of a substantial amount of money with these guilds, speaks 
of their economic stability, otherwise a foreigner would not have 
entered into transaction with a shady concern. 


Businessmen & Traders: —Two types of businessmen & traders 
are noticed—one with a stationery interest in shops, and the other 
ones which were mobile in their economic pursuits. The former were^ 
known as Varj-ik) while the latter were S wthavdha’^ ^ as they move(^ ^ 
in caravans, while the more enterprising ones with maritime interests' 
were called SdrthavdharnahasamudrivaWr^''^^The shop keepers 
made their living by buying and selling products (Kraya-Vikrayana) 
in their shops.^ The trading class included bullion dealers engaged 
in counting money and gold pieces (dhanarh Mranyam ganati).''^ The 
gold asseyer was called herajinika^^^^ The money lender {sreshfhin) 
also belonged to this group. He lent money (yoga-prayoga) and 
charged interest (prayoga) for the same^®. According to the Milin- 
dapanha the grant of loan was made through a negotiator {insadha- 
the borrower (inag&haika) failed to repay his debt, it caused 
him harassment (incifpdj^z with such consequences as are not un¬ 
known. Besides these bankers, there were cloth dealers (dussi- 
Their stock included fine pieces of woven stuff (dussa- 
ratanam) imported from Kasi (Kdsika-vastra)^^. Dealers {krayi- 
kas)^^ also exchanged their merchant goods and the process was 
known as prratiparyya^^. The deposit of earnest nffoney (avadraAga) 
is also referred to in the Divyavaddna^"^. 


The term vanik is noticed in a solitary inscription^® recording 
the gift of Pusifcanagapriya, a vapik’s wife. This term is used both 
for shop keepers as well as for caravan traders by Aivaghosha^s 
(hhrashthasya sdrthad-iva-sdrdhikdyaP^. The caravan traders, popu¬ 
larly known as s&rthavdha under t he guid ance of t heir ch ief k nown as 
sdrthavdha-iethaka^^ or pramukha)^^ covered long distances. Asva- 
ghosha refers to the fate of a traveller separating from his caravan 
(hhrashthasya sarthad-iva-sarthikayaP^. The Lalitavistara^^ refers 
to caravans despoiled by robbers. Lines of communication being in¬ 
secure, safe journey was possible only under an excellent guide®"*- 
who was supposed to be able (papdifa), clever (nipuna), sagacious 
(madhavl) and well-acquainted with the different passages of the 
forest®®. The MUindapahha^^ also refers to a caravan owner (sar- 
thavahasamo). It also mentions certain rules governing its regula¬ 
tion. The traders went at their own risk, they were expected to test 
the stability of the bamboo bridge before mounting on it®^. The in¬ 
land traders covered long distances, as for example between Tak- 
shasila (Taxila) and Varapasi (Kasi)®®. The Auadana Sataka refers 
to traders proceeding from the north to the south-(madhpa-desdd- 
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va'ij^ijodalcshi^mpatham gatali)^^. In the Milvhdapanha^^ there is a 
reference to a merchant going to Pataliputra with five hundred wa¬ 
gons. That indicates the prosperity and fiourishing nature of their 
business interests. 


Besides these two classes of businessmen, there were seafaring 
merchants (sarthav&ha rrmh^amudr^vaCirna)'*^^. A merchant of this 
class, generally invited companions with similar business interests 
to accompany him by the call of a gong {ghanf=dvaghoshanam foori- 
tunhy-^. The MaMvastu*^ mentions merchants crossing over the 
heavy seas on ships laden with merchandise. The same work^ also 
refers to the transhipment of goods from the ship to a boat, but this 
was not free from risk. Aivaghosha refers to ships struck by the 
waves itdrangdbhihata)*^, and the winds {v&tdhatq,)^. The pilot 
(niyymndkd)^7 exhibited his skill in difficult circumstances in saving 
his boat from going against the stream.'’^® Warf and ferry dues (gul- 
rndtarpanya)^^ had to be paid before the ship (samudraydna patra) 
sailed with all the difficulties faced by these merchants, their enthu¬ 
siasm did not abate. A safe return from the sea (vyuttish-phati) or 
(vyutpadyati)^o a happy event in a merchant’s life. Accord¬ 
ing to the Milmddpanha^'', Indian maritime trade was not merely 
confined to costal sailings connecting Bengal (Vanga ) with the coro- 
mbndal coast {Kolopattana), Sauvira iSoyira ) and Surat ( Suratta ) , 
’^^•^ut Indian ships touched far off posts like Alexandria (Afcandai) 
and Takkola (Takkola) in the west, and China {Chinam) anSTJava 
and Sumatra (Suvannahhumi) in the east. The evidence from the 
other side—Greek and Roman—especially from Pliny, the ‘Periplus’ 
and the finds of Roman coins—on trade and commerce between India 
and the Occident would be considered latrar on in this chapter. 

Dealers in items of Luxuries: —^Although the term yoa^ik is com¬ 
prehensive and could include all types of businessmen, but the in¬ 
scriptions and literature have special terms for persons engaged in 
different economic avocations. Those dealing in articles of luxuries 
and decorations—include dealers in pearls (mnUokatnam^^-rmikln- 
r^nom), jewellers imay,ik)dra)^^, dealers in red sandal wood (loUita 
mandanork)^^, dealers in all sorts of fineries who had formed them- 
/selves into a guilds (sin^a-v^fagay^nucharitam)^^. We might as 
well include the perfumers (gandhika)^^ in this class. The garland 
makers (malofoSra)®'^ could as well be classed here, although the 
garlands might not be items of luxuries. The perfumers, garland 
makers and jewellers had their own organisations in the period of 
the Jatakas^^®. In this period a few inscriptions®® record dedica¬ 
tions by the female members of the perfumer class, and a solitary 
record is associated with the dedication by a jeweller’s daughter®®. 
In two records from Amravati®'', and one from; Pitalakhora®®, dona- 
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tions by the perfumers are recorded. The perfumers provided salve 
(vilepana), paint (viieshakai), and ointment {anjctna), although some 
preparations might have been made at home. 

Jewels and jewelleries are noticed by Asvaghosha and also by 
Greek writers. Pliny refers to jewel mines in India®®, and ASva- 
ghosha considers a person fool, who proceeding to a jewel mine should 
bye pass the jewels and take always wqrthless cheap stones®'^. In 
literature®® at least seven types of jewels are mentioned {saptama- 
yaratnasya) —^including, besides gold and silver {suvarnu-rupya), 
lapislazuli (vai^urya), crystal (sphafika), red pearl (lohita muktaj, 
emerald (asmagarhha) and coral imusatragalvs.)'^^. Reference to the 
cutting of jewels into eight facets (ashpSmsam) suggest the existence 
of another economic class of precious stone-cutters, but the evidence 
on this point is wanting. In a record of dedication by the jeweller 
Nagapalita at Kapheri®’’’, the donor mentions his native town Sopara. 
Another inscription refers to jeweller’s quarters in Sindh. These 
references along with the information solicited from Pliny®® point 
to a flourishing business of the jewellers. The Malakaras or garland 
makers are mentioned in two records®® of their dedications from 
Kuda; but the term is translated as ‘gardener’. It, however, ap¬ 
pears that the florists who sold garlands were different from gardeners 
who are mentioned as ar&mika in the Avadana Satakd^°. These 
professions mentioned above catered mostly for the luxuries and 
items of toilet of the aristocratic and high class people. These com¬ 
manded, besides the internal, a good external market, as mentioned 
by Pliny with a word of warning to the Romans. The MilindapO/nha 
refers to guild of traders dealing in all sorts of fineries. 

Dealers in Provision and Othdr Essentials: —^The essential com¬ 
modities include cereals and other eatable products. Besides the 
flour makers (samUtaka-ra), com dealers (dhamnika), grinders of bar¬ 
ley (saktukwaka) and flour-grinders (ch/Sr^ ktctpaka) who had or¬ 
ganised themselves into corporate bodies; there were several other 
economic professions dealing in provisions or necessary articles for 
the preparation of food or ready food. These included hawkers of 
boild rice iodanika), sellers of cakes (puvika), sellers of fishes (mac- 
chika)'^ —different from fishermen ibaldsika)'^^, dealers in mutton 
iaufahhram)'^-^ makers of molaeses {gn4apdchaka), dealers in honey 
(rmdhukaraka), sugar (sarkaravdnija)'^^, sweet meat dealers (ukka- 
rikdpanom)'^^, dealers in spices (gdndhika jaa^ika)’’^, and fuel shop 
keepers (kdshfhahaniyyamP^ Other professions which could be 
placed in this group were those of oil millers (tilapi^ka), seasum 
powder niakers (tildkutO'ka), winnowers of grain (pavanenaffibi.yika)'’^. 
Dealers in strong drinks were known as majjika^°. It appears from 
the list that producers of certain articles were not sellers, as for 
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example fishermen (bdlisika) and sellers of fishes (macchika) were 
different. 

Masons, Mechanics and artists: —^Half a do 2 fen professions re¬ 
lating to mechanical arts, and an equal number of masons and archi¬ 
tects are noticed in literature. The former group included workers 
skilled in mechanical art (silpifca)®’’, those in hydraulic engines 
iyantrakaraka)^^ —called odayantrika in a Nasik record®®, carriage 
builders ('rathafoara)®'* and makers of oil-wheels (tailika chakra)^^ '. 
Those belonging to the mason class were the architects (pesalaka), 
plaster layers (lepaka), well-diggers (kupakhdnaka)^^, and mud car¬ 
rier (mrittikavahaka)^'^. Of these professions, only one, that of 
wheel wright and carriage builders (rasthahara) is noticed in the 
earlier Buddhist literature®®, along with those of barbers, leather 
workers, and weavers, besides potters and baskets makers, as low 
professions {hina-sippa). 

Worker in Metals: —Workers in metals included black smiths®® 
(karm&ra), or ironmongers (lohaMrc)®®, needle makers (suchi 
kdra)^°, goldsmiths {suvar^akS.rd)^'', coppersnoiths {tamrakutta- 
ka)^% worker in glass and lead (sisafoSra)®®, workers in tin (tipu- 
kara), brass (fhatiahara) carvers in ivory (dantakdra), and workers 
in iron (ayakara)^*. A good many of these professional classes are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of this period. Lohavarna, lohakMra 
(modem Hindi loMra) are noticed in two or three Brahmi records 
from Mathura®®. The prosperity of this profession is evinced from 
the fact that a jeweller, who certainly enjoyed a higher economic 
status gave his daughter in marriage to a blacksmith’s®® son. During 
the period of the Jatakas®"^ the blacksmiths had a guild of their own, 
the Mahdvastu notices a few details concerning this profession. The 
blacksmiths tvere expected to be expert in all arts (mahd prajno 
sarva silpehi abhino)®® and could also make needles (karmdra vo 
Saknoti suchi pi kartwhP^. They also kept apparentices (karm&ram~ 
antevdsin). 

A solitary record from Mathura^®® records the gift of a gold¬ 
smith’s daughter. The hiranydkdra mentioned in this record should 
be taken as synonymous with the suvanyaMra of Asvaghosha’s fcav- 
yas and the Mdhdmstu, and sovahika of other inscriptions. The 
LaIitauistara''0'' , refei:s to a skilful goldsmith catering to the tastes of 
many. Asvaghosha describes the process of purifying goW®®. The 
gcddsmith was adept in this art of purifying, gold and making various 
kinds of omamentsj The other class of workers in metal, noticed 
earlier, namely coppersmiths, lead workers, workers ha tin and brass, 
point to a tendency towards^ specialization. Fine ivory workers 
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(chunda) and carvers (dantahara) are also noticed, and Vidisa was 
famous for this industry 

Artisans: —The term PanchaM'rukV°'^ —^representing the five sirti- 
san class—^is not noticed in the records or in the literature of this 
period. These, according to Uddyota, include the potter (kulMa) 
carpenter (vardhaM), artificer or blacksmith (karrmra), barber 
(napita), and washerman (rajaka). We have references to all these 
professions individually, besides a few more in literature and in¬ 
scriptions. The potter (kulala), or kumhhaknra is noticed in several 
works^°®. The last work also refers to the movement of the potter’s 
wheel (kurnhhaka.rakachcikram)''^^, and the Mahavostu describes the 
process of making vesselsIn a Nasik inscriptoin""^®, another 
term Kulairika —(from KulMa) is used for those potters who had 
organised themselves into a guild. The Divyavadana uses the term 

ghatikdra'< 09 

The other artisan in this group-varadhaki or carpenter occurs 
in the M.ahdvastu''''^, and in a few records”^ with slightly different 
spellings— vaddhakin, vadakin or va4hxii. They had their guild 
in earlier times but they were classed in the group of low pro¬ 
fessions. We already referred to blacksmiths (lohaMras) and bron¬ 
ze-utensil makers (thaftoMras) earlier in the group of workers in 
metal. The Divyavadana notices another class of artisans named 
silpikara. ^ ® An inscription from Mathura^^^ refers to sculptors 
(selarupakSras-skt Milarupakdras). Mathura was famous for its 
sculptors who were invited even to other places for carving statues, 
givamitra, a sculptor from Mathura was invited at gravasti. 

Wild & Low Professions: —^Actually these people engaged in 
wild life were not aborginals, but those of the low class. This 
professional group included hunters (lubdhaka),^^^ snake charmers 
(ahitundikas),^'^^ dealers in bark of trees (valkala vdnija),^^'^ bamboo 
workers^(uena), supposed to be men of low despised class.**® 
Others in this group were the corpse burners (chauadahaJcos),*®® 
deer stalkers (nvagavikas), fishermen (hdlisikas)^^^^ wood cutters 
(tacchakas''^^-kdshtaMrakas according to the Divy&vadana)''^^, 
fowlers or bird catchers i^dkunikas),''^* pig dealers (sauMrL 
kas),“5 and ferry carriers (nishadas),''^^ some of these professions 
are dso noticed in earlier texts. According to the MaMvastu, the 
bird catchers used to feed the entrapped ones carefully, and then 
sold them at a high price.*^’ 

The Literature refers to a number of low professions unfit for 
a Buddhist congregation or preaching by monks. These included 
those of washermen (dhouafcas),*®® dyers (rajakas), dye manufac- 
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rurers (rangakdras), barbers (kshurd vrittihi),^^ or kappaka/^^ 
leather dealers (charmakdra), ferrymen (ndvikas) and gold cleaners 
(suvarna-dhovakas),^^^ rope makers (rajjuhdras) comb makers 
{kochchakdras), bow manufacturers (dhanukdras), arrow fletchers 
{usukaxas), weavers (tantivapas or pesakdras) grass cutters (tinof 
h&rakas) and dealers in strong drinks (majjikas-).^^^ A few more, men¬ 
tioned in the list, are classed earlier in groups. The inscriptions, 
however, refer to only a few of these professions—as for example, 
that of barbers (ndpitasP^^ and washermen or dyers (rayaga-raja- 
fcais,l.>34 Some interesting details are also given in literature. The 
Lalitavistara''^^ describes the process of making rope from rrmnja or 
hemp. In the Milindapanha, there is a reference to dyer staining 
cloth.^^® The word dkovoika, which is not noticed in earlier litera¬ 
ture, suggests distinction between washerman and dyer ('rajaka). 

Labourers and Attendants: —^The attendant class included gard¬ 
eners {dramikasy^'^^ cooks {supakdras or sudasy^^, menial servants 
(dasi ddsa karmakdras)''39^ door keepers {dudrapdlas)^-^°, bathing 
attendants (nahdpakas)’’'^'', slave girls bringing water from the wells 
(kumhhaddsis)'''*''^, female wardens {kanchukns)^*^, labourers {pauru- 
sheyas) and hired workmen (bhatakay*^. The female attendants 
in the household prepared cosmetics and toilet for their mistress and 
her lord.’’'*® Those servants who had to perform very inferior type 
of work were paid double wages (dviguvam vetarMm)’'^'^. The cook’s 
duties were equally important. The Milindapanha refers to a pupil 
attached to a cook (suddntevdst)''^^ for practical training. 

Certain phenomena relating to labour are also noticed in lite¬ 
rature. Needy people had to take to service, but their emplo¬ 
yers were unvilling to give them much’"^® Even forced la¬ 
bour (vishfi) was resorted to for making good some loss or damage. 

Entertainers and Others: —^The entertainment class included 
play actors (mO'le) and female (napa-nafi), dancers (nacchakaka skt 
nrityaka), acrobats (langhaka), conjurors (indajdlika), and prosti¬ 
tutes {gaV'ikids)^'^^. We have noticed items of enterta inme nt in the 
last chapter. These were of a mobile nature. The Mahdvastu’'^^'' 
refers to a group of dancers coming from Takshalda (Taxila) to 
Varaijasi. An inscription from Mathuria''®;^ mentions a troup of actors 
(saildlakas) and it appears from this record that play acting was con¬ 
fined to certain families. 

Profession Relating to Communications: —^There were certain 
professional people connected with communication. They manned 
vehicular traffic or piloted shops and boats in the high sea or tur¬ 
bulent rivers. A good guide (sudeMka) was a necessity lest the tra- 
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vellers lost their wayj-^ jje was expected to know all about the 
roads and traffic and was not to be harassed if the caravan lost its 
way. Besides the guide, there were carters (sakatikas)''^"'-, and cha¬ 
rioteers (sarathins).'"^® The navy personnel on board the ship con¬ 
sisted of the pilot {niyyamakay^'° and the sailor {kammakaraY^'’. The 
former was supposed to know all about the sea. He also put on his 
seal {muddikam deti)'' -® on the steering wheel, lest it be improperly 
handled. The sailor (kammara) was a hireling working for wages 
on board the ship.^^® The nSvika or boatman was useful in river 
traffic. 

Literary Men :—^Persons depending on their learning and skill 
included writers (piistaka kfiraica )' physicians (bhishaj) and sur¬ 
geons isalya). The literature refers to painters (cjiitrafoara)''®^ This 
art had considerably matured in that period. Asvaghosha refers 
to the painter falling in love with his own subject. Medicine and 
Surgery were also sufficiently advanced in view of the contributions 
of Charaka and Sushruta who are supposed to belong to this period. 

Land and its Economy :—^Agriculture forms the principal indus¬ 
try in India since ages. Political upheavals never disturbed the agri¬ 
culturists. The arable land (khetta samam)’’^^ fit for cultivation was 
free from pits, precipices and sewers’* The ploughman, known 
as karsha or karshaka after removing the soil weeds, thorns, and 
stones ploughed the land (kasitvd). This was followed by sowing 
(uapitua)irrigating (udakam payesetvd), fencing (rakkhitva), watch¬ 
ing (gopetvd) reaping the standing crop (lavana), and finally after 
threshing (maddanena) it, the cultivator became the owner of much 
produce (hahudhaniiako hoti )'' Seeds were sown according to par¬ 
ticular crops {yath&phala viseshdrtham vtjam vapati k&r$hakah,y^^. 
The fertility of the land was the prime consideration for the agri¬ 
culturist^®®, but that was not enough. Land needed water and ir- 
rigational canals were constructed. The ricefields were inundated 
through these canals^ ®^ (matiha). The output in rice cultivation 
was great depending on the type of the seed, but it equally involved 
much labour’’®®. A com called kumuda bhav4ikd ripened quickly, 
but rice took about five to six months’®®. The Milindapanha also 
describes the process of reaping barley. It was grasped by the far¬ 
mer into a bunch, and with the sickle (dattam) in the right hand, it 
was cuf’^o off (chindantiti). Land economy involving hard labour 
did not pay adequate dividends. According to Asvaghosha, people 
toiled in agriculture and other works still their sufferings did not 
end’"^’. 

Besides agriculture, cattle rearing was also connected with land 
economy The herdsman was called gopa who looked after the scat- 
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tered cows while they went out grazing, i "^2 These were restrained 
from entering the field and damaging the standing crop (sasya), for 
which they were eager. Asvaghosha also refers to the milking 
of cows at the proper time. ^ 

Famine & Rationing; —The produce from land sometimes failed 
due to drought and other factors, and, in the absence of aid from 
from other quarters, famine conditions prevailed. The Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature notices different kinds of famines, the conditions 
prevailing and the measures adopted by the ruling monarch. The evi¬ 
dence on this point is purely literary and has to be weighed against 
the back ground of India’s industrial output and her trade with the 
outside world. The conditions described in times of famines can not 
be taken as unrealistic, because Kautilya also refers to situations in¬ 
volving equitable distruibution per unit {samahhaktam). The Divyu- 
vadana mentions three kinds of famines— (trividham durbhiksham 
hhavishyati^’’^ — chanchu, svetdsthi and iaWkavritti. In the first 
one, people were kept alive on grains collected in a box for the paci¬ 
fication of the dead. In Sveiasthi, bones were boiled and the soup 
thus prepared was drunk by the people. The last type of famine 
was so known because the people collected grains and molasses depo¬ 
sited in holes with sticks, and boiling these in good quantity of water, 
prepared the soup for drinking. The pangs of hunger made people 
stoop down very low. They had to search for grain in every nook 
and comer, subsisting on the bones of the dead, and even on the flesh 
of their kin, as pointed out by Aiivaghosha."''’'® 

The State had to take certain steps in this state of calamity. The 
first step was the collection of food-stuflf (annadyam-samhritya); it 
was to be placed in the granary (fcoshfogaram) in every village, city 
town etc. The next step was to take the census of the population 
for purposes of equitable distribution (samam hhdktam). The census 
Officer was an expert in counting (goofita kuiala) and the one incharge 
of the granary was known as koskpagarikam pwrusham. The last 
stage was the equitable distribution of food stuff, which, according to 
the AvaddnaiatakaP'^ was one kava4a=:kudava per unit {divase 
divase eka kava^o), and two kava^as for the king {rS,jno dvau kavado). 
The Divydvad&na mentions'''^® one per imit {eka m^ihd bhak- 

tasydva^ishpd). The two terms denoted the same quantity of food 
stuff 79 viz one fourth of a prastha=one sixteenth of an adhaka or 
nearly eight ounces. An interesting point in this connection is the 
provision for ah unaccounted individual, and the king sacrificed his 
preferential part. 

The data throw interesting light on this aspect of economic^ life. 

In the absence of external aid, proper planning and the harnessing of 
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the internal resources could avert calamities in such situations. The 
literature seems to present a real picture, because Kautilya also refers 
to equitable distribution of food stuff {hhaktasamvibhagam).''^° 

Medium of Exchange and Barter: —^In a planned economy self- 
sufficiency is replaced by dependence on others with the usual me¬ 
dium of exchange (parivartana)''^'' and barter {niminitva>^^ or •uis- 
sajjeiyya).''83 The Saddharmapufti^aTSfcoi^'^ refers to a traveller 
going to a big city and exchanging a gem for money to meet his re¬ 
quirements. The Divyavadana'^^^ also refers to merchandise in ex¬ 
change (pratipanya), Money served as the medium of exchange. 
In literature there are references to at least three types of coins, 
namely Dinara, puramu and k^rshapana. The first type of coin is 
mentioned in the Divyavadana’'^^ and the Avaddna Sataka.’'^'^ The 
Mathura inscription of the year^®s 28, records dedication of 550 Pura- 
aias—silver coins, which are also mentioned in the Mahdvastu.'^^^ It 
is rather strange that except for a few silver coins—one being of 
Wima Kadphises in the British Musuem, the Kushina coins are 
found in gold or copper alone. A pvirwja, according to Manu,''^° 
was equivalent to 10 parias of couries of Tnashas. The copper coins 
were known as karshdpanas, which are also mentioned in litera¬ 
ture."'®'' Golden pieces (suvarnapitaka) are mentioned in the Avaddna 
iafaka,"'®® but it is difficult to suggest if the term signified the Dinaras 
or gold pieces of unequal denomination. 

Weights and Measures: —solitary inscription^®® from Mathura 
mentions three terms denoting weights— ddhaka, prastha and ghafaka, 
which were known in earlier times as well. A4haka,^®‘*' was a 
measure of grain equivalent to i kdrsha=4096 mdshas—nearly 7 lbs. 
11 ozs. Prastha’' was J of an ddhaka, while ghafaka’'^^ was equi¬ 
valent to 4 d4hakas or one drorM. The Divydvaddna mentions at 
least four terms-anjali,"'®"^ vilvamatrom^^ and pratve- 

dha.^oo Anjali was a measure of corn equivalent to a Kudava?^^ viz. 
one/fourth of a prastha and containing 12 handfuls. MSajikd was 
equivalent®®® to 8 palas or 2 Kudavas or sarava. Vilna^os was a par¬ 
ticular weight equivalent to a pala or i kudava. Certain terms of 
measurement are also given in literature— anguta, vydma and 
ydjana.^°-^ Angula denoted a finger’s breadth (equivalent to 8 bar¬ 
ley cbms), 12 angulas making a vitasti and 24 a hasta or cubit®®®=18 
inches. Vydma was the measure of two extended arms (=5 crat- 
Yojona was the longest measure of distance equivalratt to 
two krosha or eight to nine miles.®® ^ The distance between iSnavastl 
and Sopara given in the Dint/ouadanoi®®® was only a hundred yojanas 
(saiHnekam yojanasatom). The Milindapamha^o® mentions another 
term ammarjxi (skt armana) —a certain measure of capacity.®^® 
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It would appear that the terms used m the particular Kusha^a 
record, as well as in literature, for different types of weights & 
measures relating to load, capacity and distances were those current 
from early times. The Miliiidapanha also refers to false weights 
(tulfifcttfapn of which the touch was forbidden. 

Lines and Means of Communication: —We have referred to some 
places frequented by traders suggesting their enterprising spirit, and 
also to caravan traders (sdrthamha). It appears that communica¬ 
tion were available on regular trade routes. Sravasti was connected 
with Sopara, 2 i 2 and Takshasila (Taxila) with Kisi.2u Communica¬ 
tion between the north & the south is noticed in literature. The 
Avaddna £ataka^^'^ refers to traders going to the south from Madhya- 
deia. Utkala®i6 and Kalihga®''® were not out of bounds for traders. 
The Milindapanha^’’'^ notices far-off places like the land of the Scy¬ 
thians and the Greeks, and also China and Tartary, Alexandria and 
Nikumba (iSako-yavane pi china vildte pi Alasande pi Nikumhe pi). 
The internal lines of communication covered not only the whole of 
India, but extended as far as Balkh and Khotan^is naeeting the 
famous silk trade route between China and Rome. The means of 
communication for longer distances were camels, though ASvaghosha 
refers to chariots yoked with little oxen. The Milindupanha men¬ 
tions charioteers (sarathi).^^^ Coachmen driving horses were 
known as assadammasdrathi, although it could as well suggest a 
horse trainer.®®® Boats (plava)^^^ were available for moving in the 
high seas, which were sometimes wrecked®®^. The Mahdvastu^^ re¬ 
fers to transhipment from the ship to a boat and in this process some¬ 
times bales fell into the sea (pofalifoS samudre patitd). 

Trade and Commerce: —^India’s richness in mineral resources 
accounted for her capturing foreign markets. Pliny calls®®'’- India 
the sole mother of precious stones, the great producer of the 
most costly gems. ‘There was no year in which India did not 
drain the Roman empire of a hundred million sesosteres, so dear¬ 
ly’ writes Pliny, ‘do we pay for luxury and our women’. Be¬ 
sides the richness in mineral resources, political and cultural 
relations were, to a great extent, responsible for bringing about 
commercial harmony between the east and -west. From the time 
of Mark Antony to the time of Justinian, i,e from B.C. 30-A.D. 
550, the contact between India and Rome was a matter of highest im¬ 
portance.®®^ On the basis of the study of Roman coins found in 
south India, Se-well came to the conclusion®®® that the culmination 
of trade between India and Rome had reached during the time of 
Augustus, and it continued upto A.D. 65, the time of Nero. It was 
during this period that India supplied articles of luxury to Rome, for 
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which the Romans had to pay handsomely. Pliny’s note of caution 
might have caused some change in the minds of the people. Sewell 
further pointed out that the paucity of finds of Roman coins in Sou¬ 
thern India was the consequence of the change of the social condi¬ 
tions of Rome itself rather than to any political reason. This con¬ 
tention of Sewell was challenged by WarmingtonSST who pointed 
out that there was hardly any confirmation of the fact that the Indian 
traffic grew less or, that the upper classes desisted from their extra¬ 
vagant tastes and the use of items of luxuries for a considerable time. 
He further stated that there was nothing to doubt that constant 
activity of Roman’s commerce with the East even from the accounts 
of the writers who had no special occasion to mention about India. 

According to the ‘Periplus’^ss the articles exported to Rome 
from India were Indian pepper, ginger, and articles of luxury, of 
which there was a great denoand. Iliese included silk, muslin and 
cotton fabrics. The precious stones, pearls and minerals were also 
in great demand. The Indian ports at Barbaricum at the mouth of the 
Indus and Barygaza (Broach) were the important centres for the im¬ 
port and export trade. The imported things included thin clothing, 
coral, frankincense, vessels of glass, silver and gold, copper, tin, lead, 
sweet clover, little ointment, also singing boys and beautiful maidens 
for the harem, fine wines etc. According to the same author, the ex¬ 
ported articles included costus, bdelluim, lycium, turquise, lapizlazuli, 
series, skins, cotton cloth, silk, yarn and indigo. Ivory, agate and cor¬ 
nelian, muslin, long pepper, and silk cloth were brought from the 
different parts of the country and exported from Barygaza. 

The information given by the classical writers on the nature and 
volume of India’s trade with the west, is supplemented by the refe¬ 
rences from the Buddhist literature relating to the commercial voya¬ 
ges overseas, the nature of transactions, and collective responsibility. 
The commencement of a sea voyage for purposes of trade was indi¬ 
cated by the blowing of the gong (ghantavaghoshanorh) inviting 
others to accompany the merchant initiating, with articles of mer¬ 
chandise, free of cost and exempted from ferry dues or fares 
{sS-rdham—asulkena tarpoiiyena). The response to such an invita¬ 
tion was great and sometimes as many as five hundred merchants 
turned up for going overseas (maha samudragamamyom). When 
Pfiranja, a merchant, extended his invitation, some merchants came 
from ,Sravasti.229 Balasena of Vasavagrfima, accompanied by mej> 
chants, covered the inland journey from his hometown, carrying 
plenty of merchandise in carts (sakataUj,), loads {hMra^), bundles 
and baskets (pifakaih), and on the backs of camels (ushtraili), oxen 
(gopaih) and asses (g(irdahhaih).^<^° 
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There are also some references to trade conventions. The deposit 
of an earnest money (avadranga) —^generally one-sixth, was necessary 
at the time of entering the deal, after that the buyer put his seal on 
merchandise involved in the transaction {svamu&mlakshitami 
kritvd).^^'' To avoid the monopoly of an individual trader, bulk 
deals were discouraged. A disregard of such a resolution {kriyd- 
ko-ra) by individual members was taken into account by the merchant 
guild. The absence of the individual member for want of proper 
notice to him or to his brother (na ^ahdito mama hhrdts. i?tt)232 could 
be taken as an excuse for working against the resolution of the cor¬ 
porate body. This spirit in commercial enterprises was meant to 
avoid hoarding or glutting of the stocks with any one who could do 
that for bringing down prices at the time of purchases, and then sel¬ 
ling the stock at fabulous price. 

We have noticed all aspects of economic life in the Kushai^ia 
period. The data available from the inscriptions of this period, 
particularly from Mathura, and to some extent from those of the 
Saka Kshatrapas, are supplemented from the account given by the 
classical writers and also noticed in the literature of this period. The 
organisation of professions and vocational interests into corporate 
bodies was not new to this period, but the list of the traditional 
eighteen trade guilds, as given in the Mahdvastu, is different from 
the one in the Jatakas. The earlier works mention this number but 
not all the names of guilds. In the period under study only the 
wheat-flour guild is mentioned in an inscription of the time of 
Huvishka, which also figures in the list given in the Mahavnstu. The 
others also might have been in existence. A few more are noticed 
in the inscriptions from Western India of the time of the ilSaka Ksha¬ 
trapas. The guilds ensured protection to the profession from exter¬ 
nal forces, and also looked after the interests of the members. They 
also accepted deposits and carried out the functions enjoined under 
the terms of the deposits. 

The long list of professions, from inland and overseas traders, to 
dealers in articles of luxuries, provision dealers, the artisan class, 
wild and low professions, labourers and attendants, professions relat¬ 
ing to communication, finally the literates —suggest that the economic 
life was more complicated with a wider range of avocations pro¬ 
viding room for the display of various interests. Land economy 
was equally important. The reference to crops, the nature of land 
and its improvement and irrigation, suggest that agriculturists 
knew the importance and also the ways and means of improving 
and increasing the produce. Gattle-rearing! was also encouraged. 
Drought some times resulted in impoverishment, and there are refe- 
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rences to different t 3 rpes of famines and the efforts to overcome the 
crisis by equitably distributing the stock in hand. 

The medium of exchange through money-coins of various deno¬ 
minations. weights and measures are noticed in inscriptions as well 
as in literature. We have also referred to lines and means of com¬ 
munication between the north and north-east, with reference to 
trade routes and centres, as well as ports on the western coast. The 
classical Greek writers have referred to brisk trade between India 
and the western world, and the list of commodities imported and ex¬ 
ported from the country. India had always a favourable trade 
balance in the export trade, which was viewed with caution by Pliny. 
This was due to the internal resources and production, and the enthu¬ 
siasm of the enterprising seafaring merchants played no less an impor¬ 
tant part in export promotion. On the whole, the economic life of 
this period centred towards intense external trade and internal pro¬ 
duction through different interests. The people seemed to have 
been happy economically as most of the dedications at Mathuna were 
made by ordinary men and women. The trade guilds enjoyed stabi¬ 
lity and confidence. It is not certain to what extent Indian traders 
contributed in the famous silk trade between China and Rome which 
passed through the extreme north-western part of the Kushiria em¬ 
pire. The imitation of the Roman aurei by the Kushapa rulers—espe¬ 
cially Kujula Kadphises—^in design & weight—^was very probably for 
facilitating trade. 


1. The Jatakas mention eighteen guilds (sent) but only four are specially men¬ 
tioned (Jot, 1.267; 314; IH, 281; IV, 411; VI. 22. These were first noticed by 
Mrs. C.A.F. Rhys Davids in her Papers Economic condilMns in ancient India 
Economic Journal, Sept. 1901; Notes on early economic conditions in Northern 
India. JRAS, Oct., 1901; Rhys Davids— Buddhist India. Chapter VI. 

2. in. p. 442.8 ff. 

3. Liider’s Ust Nos. 1133, 1137, 1162, 1165, 1180. 

4. El. XXI. pp. 55 ff. 

5. Vin. IV. 250. 

6. Liiders list Nos. 1133. 

7. ibid. No. 1137. 

8. El. Vra. p. 89, No. 15. 

9. Luder’s list No. 1180. 

10: ibid. No. 1165. 

11. ASWI. IV No. 27, p. 99. 

12. El. I. p. 381. Nos. 1 & 2. 

13. IV. 226. 

14. op. cit, 

15. Mah. I, p. 131; Dw. 1103. 

16. AS. XXm. p. 129. 

17. ibid. XLVI. p. 261. 

18. Sad. Pun. IV. 15. 

19. Mil. p. 331; Mah. Ill, p. 443; Dio. p. 501. 
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There are also some references to trade conventions. The deposit 
of an earnest money (avadranga) —generally one-sixth, was necessary 
at the time of entering the deal, after that the buyer put his seal on 
merchandise involved in the transaction (svaTrmdr&ldkshitami 
fcnft?a). 2 ai i>o avoid the monopoly of an individual trader, bulk 
deals were discouraged. A disregard of such a resolution {kriyu- 
kara) by individual members was taken into account by the merchant 
guild. The absence of the individual member for want of proper 
notice to him or to his brother (no ddbdito mama bhraM w)232 could 
be taken as an excuse for working against the resolution of the cor¬ 
porate body. This spirit in commercial enterprises was meant to 
avoid hoarding or glutting of the stocks with any one who could do 
that for bringing down prices at the time of purchases, and then sel¬ 
ling the stock at fabulous price. 

We have noticed all aspects of economic life in the Kushaaja 
period. The data available from the inscriptions of this period, 
particularly from Mathuria, and to some extent from those of the 
Saka Kshatrapas, are supplemented from the account given by the 
classical •writers and also noticed in the literature of this period. The 
organisa;tion of professions and vocational interests into corporate 
bodies was not new to this period, but the list of the traditional 
eighteen trade guilds, as given in the MaJvava'stu, is different from 
the one in the Jatakas. The earlier works mention this number but 
not aU the names of guilds. In the period under study only the 
wheat-flour guild is mentioned in an inscription of the time of 
Huvishka, which also figures in the list given in the MaMvastu. The 
others also might have been in existence. A few more are noticed 
in the inscriptions from Western India of the time of the iSaka Ksha¬ 
trapas. The guilds ensured protection to the profession from exter¬ 
nal forces, and also looked after the interests of the members. They 
also accepted deposits and carried out the functions enjoined under 
the terms of the deposits. 

The long list of professions, from inland and overseas traders, to 
dealers in articles of luxuries, provision dealers, the artisan class, 
wild and low professions, labourers and attendants, professions relat¬ 
ing to communication, finally the literates —suggest that the economic 
life was more complicated •with a •wider range of avocations pro- 
•viding room for the display of various interests. Land economy 
was equally important. The reference to crops, the nature of land 
and its improvement and irrigation, suggest that agriculturists 
knew the importance and also the ways and means of improving 
and increasing the produce. Cattle-rearing! was also encouraged. 
Drought some times resulted in impoverishment, and there are refe- 
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rences to different types of famines and the efforts to overcome the 
crisis by equitably distributing the stock in hand. 

The medium of exchange through money-coins of various deno¬ 
minations, weights and measures are noticed in inscriptions as well 
as in literature. We have also referred to lines and means of com¬ 
munication between the north and north-east, with reference to 
trade routes and centres, as well as ports on the western coast. The 
classical Greek writers have referred to brisk trade between India 
and the western world, and the list of commodities imported and ex¬ 
ported from the country. India had always a favourable trade 
balance in the export trade, which was viewed with caution by Pliny. 
This was due to the internal resources and production, and the enthu¬ 
siasm of the enterprising seafaring merchants played no less an impor¬ 
tant part in export promotion. On the whole, the economic life of 
this period centred towards intense external trade and internal pro¬ 
duction through different interests. The people seemed to have 
been happy economically as most of the dedications at Mathura were 
made by ordinary men and women. The trade guilds enjoyed stabi¬ 
lity and confidence. It is not certain to what extent Indian traders 
contributed in the famous silk trade between China and Rome which 
passed through the extreme north-western part of the Kushaii^a em¬ 
pire. The imitation of the Roman aurei by the Kushiaqa rulers—espe¬ 
cially Kujula Kadphises—^in design & weight—^was very probably for 
facilitating trade. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EDUCATION 

Ancient Indian education aiming at intellectual and moral 
growth of the pupil was of a personal and practical nature. It was 
personal in the sense that the preceptor and his hermitage served as 
academic institutions, and the relations between the pupil and his 
teacher were exclusively personal, with neither the State nor the 
Society in any way interfering with the curriculum of studies, or re¬ 
gulating the payment of fees or hours of instructions. The practical 
aspect of education was no less important. The course of elemen¬ 
tary and general education with the teacher known as daraMcharya 
was followed by specialisation and higher education varying with 
the castes and tastes of the pupils. Thus, the Brahmin, boy was 
more interested in the Vedic studies, grammar, lexicography; a ksha- 
triya in training in arms, while a vaisya was expected to know more 
about accounts and commerce. Education in subjects—highly spe¬ 
cialised and of a vocational nature—^was also provided without any 
reference to castes. These included subjects like medicine and sur¬ 
gery. The personal touch or relationship between the teacher and 
the taught ensured full utilization of the academic resources, and the 
availing of proper opportunities for the development of his persona¬ 
lity. The pupil returned from the hom'e of his preceptor after com¬ 
pleting his education as a complete man—intellectually and socially 
—^to take his proper place in society of which he was a unit, and 
which he was expected to serve in the background of his academic 
attainments. The filtering and sieving of the undesirable or the in¬ 
competent in the process of training saved academic wastage. The 
data available from the Buddhist literature of this period— Mohd- 
vastu, Lalitavistara, Saddharma-Pwn4<^'r^1<ia, Milindapanha, Divydva- 
dana, and Avadnnosataka —^throw light on different aspects of educa¬ 
tion in the period under study. These include initiation of pupils, 
education of the twice-born, places and methods of study, relations 
between the preceptor and his pupils, Buddhist education, vocational 
studies, female education, scripts and writing material, and students 
life. 


The Initiation of Pupils: —The initiation of a Brahmin boy started 
at the age of seven"' (mtavassiho jdto imasmim hr^hmaryikule sik- 
khdni mmdti). This is in conformity with the age for initiation laid 
down by Hiranyakesin.^ The initiation started with the appointment 
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of a Brahmin preceptor who was paid his fees of a thousand pieces 
{dcJio^riybhdgam sahasam datvd) for the whole period of study. The 
study consisted in the three Vedas {tayo vedd sikkhmi) along with 
other kinds of knowledge {avcisemni sippdni). The method of teach¬ 
ing was simple. The preceptor made the boy repeat the hymns {saj- 
jlwyati) till he could get them by heart (u^gahdti). The young 
pupil after several repetitions committed these hymns to memory 
{hadaydngata), and could intone them correctly (vdchuggata,). He 
had also understood their meaning isupadhdritd,), could fix the right 
place of each verse (suvavatthdpita.) and had grasped their mysteries 
(sumanasiktdhesum). The study gave an insight into the Vedas 
and the pupil became conversant with the Vedic lexicography 
{nighandu), the rituals (ketubha), phonology {^dkkharappabheda), 
legends {itihMsa). He became versed in the padapdtha of the Veda 
(padaka), and could explain or answer Vedic grammar {veyyd- 
karana). There is also reference to his knowledge into a quasi¬ 
system of causistry or sophistry (lohdyata), and of the bodily marks 
of greatness {mahdpurisha lakhav^).^ The curriculiun prescribed 
for a Brahmin boy, as noticed in the Milindaponha, appears to be in 
agreement with the accomplishments of a rich and learned boy of 
gravasti mentioned in the Avaddnosataka.'^ He was conversant with 
the three Vedas (fraydn&m Veddn&m pdramgatdh), along with the 
glossary {nighanpi), prosody or ritual (kaipabha), legends {itihdsa) 
and could expound them verbatim. He was also a grammarian (vai- 
ydkara-^). 

The Divydvaddna^ prescribes a different method of initiation 
and a course of elementary studies. According to this work, the 
study did not commence with the Vedas, but with the first lessons in 
reading and writing, at the teacher’s house who had many other 
students (prahhutadurdkdh). The lesson started with the letters 
siddham, culminating in the accomplishments in writing (lipyam), 
arithmatic (samkhySm), accounting (gamnd) and even in exchange 
(mudrdyam), besides rules of asceticism (iryd), mendicancy (charyd), 
ceremonial purity (saucham), good social form (samuddchdra), pro¬ 
per mode of address (bhosk&ra) and the study of all the four Vedas. 
After completing his formal education, the pupil could take part in 
ceremonial practices (brnhman^ karma om vdchayitum drdbdhal^). 

It was possible for a Brahmin boy to commence his studies with 
the general subjects (mdhdn samvrittas) of letters (akshard) and 
writing (lipyam) under the elementary teacher (dArakdchdrya), or 
confine his attention to the study of the Vedas as a vwmvdka, The 
story of Panthaka, who was sent first to the elementary teacher, arid 
then to the Vedic teacher but failed to make progress anywhere, is in- 
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dicative of the provision for a Brahmin-boy in both the spheres. But 
the Vedic students were matured in intellect, and physically. They 
helped the preceptor in the performance of rituals. One Brahmin 
teacher with five hundred w&navakas on rolls, deputed one of his 
pupils who crossed the seas and performed sacrifice at the house of a 
caravan trader,® and also married his preceptor’s daughter. All the 
Brahmins were not conversant with the Vedas'^ (na same hrahmana 
vedaparaga, hhavanti Jdtihr^hman^ ev=ayam hhavishyati). This re¬ 
minds one of Patanjali’s reference to Brahmins as cleavers of wood 
(kdshta-hhid Brdhmanah-).^ 

Kshatriya’s Education: —No age of initiation is prescribed for a 
Kshatriya boy, nor is the period of his study referred to in the litera¬ 
ture of this period. According to Gautama,® a Kshatriya boy gene¬ 
rally commenced his education in his eleventh year, and a VaiSya in 
his twelfth. According to the same law giver, the initiation (mvitri) 
for a Brahmin pupil did not pass till the tenth year, and for a Ksha¬ 
triya till the twentieth. The Kshatriya princes, according to Milm- 
dapanha,'^° were educated in eighteen sippas-arts and sciences. 
These included different systems of philosophy (Sdnkhya, Yoga, 
Nydya and Vaiieshika), arithmetic (gcinitd), music (gandhahha), 
Purdnas, Itihdsa, astronomy {jyotisha), magic (rndyg), causation 
{hetu), spells (mantand), art of war (yuddha), poetry (chandas) 
conveyancing (muddd) and holy and traditional law {sutisammuti). 
King Miliiida was accomplished in these subjects of arts and sciences. 
This might have been true of the education of the Kshatriya princes 
as well. 

The Divydvadd/na^'' also prescribers subjects for their study- 
which are more practical. These included instructions in writing 
(lipyiiii), arithmatic (sankhydydm), accounting (gananarh), counting 
by fingers (mudrdydm), rules relating to debts (uddhdra), deposits 
(nydsa), trusts (nikshepa), examination of things (vastuparikshdydm), 
of jewels (ratna parikshdydm), inspection and testing of elephants 
(hastipankshdydm), horses (a£va), wood (ddru), cloth (vastra), men 
(purusha), women (stti) and merchandise of all sorts (ndndpanya). 
The accomplishment in all sciences (sarva^dstrajnaJj,), in all arts (sar- 
vakaldhhijnalTi) and even in the noises of all creatures (samobMtarati- 
tanjnah) and in the gaits of all moving beings (sarvagati gatijna) 
helped in acquiring an all round knowledge of men and matters. 
This study was supplemented by martial training which included 
that of elephants (hast! sikshdydm), riding {aiva pfishphe), chario¬ 
teering {rathe), bpwmanship {idre-dhanushi), use of other weapons 
(gpaydne nirydne ankusagrdhe), fettering {pd^agrahe), use of iron- 
club {tomarg-grahe), holding of mace (yashfibandhe), piercing and 
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killing {chediye hhediye), boxing (mushti-bandhe), holding the lock 
of hair possibly in a fight (sikhabandhe), fettering of feet {pada- ban- 
dhe), hitting distant targets (dSrabhede), hitting on sound (sabda- 
bhede), piercing vital points (marmcLvedhe), hitting the unconquered 
(dkshunvta vedhe) and accomplishments in numerous other things. 

The Miliadapanha^2 refers to training in archery under an ex¬ 
pert (kusalo-issattho) who was rewarded for this by the king. The 
same work describes the training process. The clever archer first 
taught his pupils in different kinds of bows (cMpaibheda), at the train¬ 
ing ground (upasanasSM) This was followed by the handling of 
the bow (chdparopanagahaina)^ holding it with a firm grasp (mutthi- 
patipilana), bending the fingers (angulivinamana) planting of the 
feet (padathapama), taking up the arrow (saragahar}M) and placing 
it on the string (sanadahan) drawing it back (akjad^ahana), restrain¬ 
ing at (sandhdrwia), aiming at the mark (lakkhaniyamana) and final¬ 
ly hitting the target—a man of straw (tiyiMpurisakct). 

The Lalitavistara''* presents an exhaustive list of subjects for 
study—^military and physical, literary, practical and vocational. 
Some are the same as mentioned earlier—^relating to physical 
exercises, games, and training in arms. The literary subjects are 
to a greater extent common with those mentioned in the Divy&va- 
dana. A few new ones are also included, as for example, knowledge 
of ceremonies (kriyakalpa), political economy (arthavidyS-), poetry 
(Kdoya), panthomine (rupa'), art of decoration (rupakdrmOm.i), play 
ing on Vina (vinayum vddya), dancing (wfitya), reciting songs 
drama (vAtya); and a study of different types of persons—^men, 
women and animals also formed part of the study of a Kshatriya 
prince. Unfortunately there is no other reference, but the famous 
scene of the Buddha going to the school in Gandhara arf® with the 
lipiphalaka or writing tablet, prominently displayed suggests that 
elementary studies—^with stress on letters and writing preceded 
every other type of education. 

Vdiiya’s Education: —^The Vaisya boy had also his share in 
education—^more practical from the commercial point of view. He 
had his training in writing (UpySm), arithmetic (sankhy&ymh), 
accounting (garianai/,am), different types of money in use in com¬ 
merce and exchange (mvdruy&m), laws and rules relating to debts 
(udMre), deposits (nydse), and trusts (nikshepe) and in eight kinds 
of examination ('ashfapariksMyamJ, though only two— vastupatik- 
shd and ratnapariksha''^ are mentioned. These were necessary for 
examining the goods and jewels before confirming the deal. The 
MilvhdOpanW^ enjoins a merchant to investigate goods before 
purchasing them. According to an earlier work the Mahavagga,''^ 
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the education of a Vaisya boy was confined to lekhM., gay-ana and 
rupa. These three are also mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion.'® Lekha included the different kinds of writings with which 
a merchant was expected to be familiar for commercial transactions 
with persons outside his region. Accounting was necessary for 
assessing his profit and loss. Rupa corresponds to the muddd of the 
DivyavaMna referring to different types of money in circulation in 
those countries frequented by traders. The education of a VaiAya 
boy was meant to make him practical in his trade dealings, and he 
was expected to be conversant with the rules and laws relating to 
debts and deposits. 

Places and Methods of Study: —^The place of study could be 
either the home of the pupil or his preceptor. The school room 
was known as lekha.iald^° or lipisala®''—suggesting that writing was 
the most important part of study. Writing work was done on a 
tablet (lipiphalaka)^^ made of ugrasdra chandana, with pen (tirak- 
am)®® and ink (mdsipinda). Pencil was also used.®"^ The method 
of study in elementary subjects is also given in the Mahdvastu.^^ 
Counting was done at the place of the finger for the seal ring 
(mudrdsthdni). According to the Mili/hdapahha, calculation’ was 
done by using the joints of the fingers as signs or marks (muddd- 
ganand). The beginning in study (adifcammifcaj,®® calculation 
gav-and) arithmetic (sonkhya) and even in the art of writing (lekh/dj 
was clumsy (dhandhdyana bhavati), but with attention and practice, 
he acquired proficiency. According to the Divyavaddna,^'’^ the 
elementary day scholars returned from the school for their meals 
(hhojanaveld). There are references^® to tests in writing (lipijndne 
viMsyatali) and calligraphy (lekhyatali). The La-litavistara^^ refers 
to sixty four kinds of scripts, but the MaMvastu^^ mentions a 
modest number ten only. These ■were— Pushkorasdrd, Kharoshflii, 
Yavandm (Greek), Brdhmi, Pushpalip% Kutalipi, SaktuUpi, Vyatyas- 
talipi Lekhdlipi and Mvdrdlipi or seal writing. The bigger pupils 
known as mdnavakas studied religious scriptures with an dcharya as 
boarders. The preceptor imparted instructions to as many as five 
hundred pupils®^ at a time. The pupils committed the mantras to 
memory. The mdyMvakas had their training in rituals and could 
deputise for their preceptor at an opportune time. When the pupil 
had acquired mastery in the three Vedas—in contents, intonation 
and their mysteries, he was put to a test before his father. He 
repeated his lessons (anvyogam datvd) for the last time before his 
teacher. 

Relations between the Preceptor and the Pupil: —^The relations 
bet^efen the two were matters of prime consideration in ancient times. 
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It appears that there was no reservation on any side. The approach 
to a teacher for learning involved certain obligations on the part 
of the teacher which he was expected to follow during the period 
of the stay of the pupil. The latter too was enjoined with duties 
towards his preceptor. The mutual obligations, based on the Vinaya 
texts,32 are mentioned in detail in the MUinddpanfut.^^ The teacher 
was expected to conduct himself in accordance with the twenty-five 
virtues prescribed for him. These included keeping guard over his 
pupil (arakUMr upatthapetdbha), telling him what to cultivate 
(sevanM) and what to avoid (asevana) where to be earnest ("appo- 
matta) and what to neglect (pamoita); proper instructions relating 
to bed (seyya) sickness (gelannam), food (hhojanmh-laddham-alad- 
dham), company (paUchara). He should boost his morale by en- 
coura.ging him not to fear (md bhayi), be zealous (sakkachchahd- 
rind), teaching nothing partially (akhav4^k)S,rvrM), not keeping any¬ 
thing secret (arahassalmfind), not keeping an3rthing back (nirvase- 
sak&riw), nor indulging in foolish tracks with himrsuMpo hatahoo), 
pardoning him when noticing any defect (chiddhctm disvd — adhivase- 
tabbam), and striving to bring him forward, {upapthapetabham) and 
making him strong (sikkha halermti). The preceptor was expected to 
look upon him as a son and love him, share with him the food, never 
desert him in adversity (apaddsu na vijahitabbam), and should 
always befriend hm as far as he could go. 

The duties enjoined for the pupil in the same work are to feel 
alike pain and joy (sam&na sukhadukhohoti) as the order does, with 
no passion for excitement nor running after any other teacher in life 
(net annam sattMram uddisati), keeping guard over himself in 
thought and deed (kdyikam vdchasikan-chassa rakkhitam hoti), 
delighting in peace (samagg&rumohoti), willing to part according to 
his capacity (yatMbalam samvtbMgarato hoti), holding right views 
(samm&dittihoko hoti) —and the last one relating to the revival of 
the religion of his preceptor, if decaying (abhivctpidhiydv&yamati). 
The injunctions enjoih'^d for the preceptor and the pupil, although 
noticed in religious text—^Vinaya—and later on in the MitindapOnhet, 
seem to have been universally accepted. According to the Apastamba, 
DharmaSutrofi^ a teacher should regard his pupils as his sons. This 
relation between the two is also noticed by I-tsing.®® As regards 
zealousness in instruction, and that too, in full, without holding 
anything secret and not keeping something back, the abov'S men¬ 
tioned Dharmasutra^^ further enjoins the preceptor to pay full 
attention to the teaching of the sacred sciences withholding nO part 
of it. The Pra^na TJpanishad^'^ gives a definite injunctioh ihat the 
teacher was not to conceal anything from his pupil, as stich conceal¬ 
ment would spell ruin on him. As regards zealousness, according 
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to the TaittiHya Aranyaka,^^ the teacher had to put in his heart and 
soul. The ^atapastha Brahmavn^^ makes it encumbent on the pre¬ 
ceptor to reveal everything to his pupil. The other injunctions 
relate to the pupil’s conduct and behaviour in food, men and matters. 
Manu also prescribes the teaching of the rules of purificaton and 
good conduct by the teacher. 

As regards the duties of the pupils and their attachment to one 
teacher alone, and the performance of certain personal services, 
according to Gautama, a student resided with his teacher as long as 
the course lasted, and did not dwell with any one else. It seems 
that the practice of wandering from teacher to teacher was not 
encouraged. Attending on the teacher for his personal needs is 
also mentioned in the Gopatha The mutual relations 

between the preceptor and his pupils were based on bonds of con¬ 
fidence, and communion of life with no reservation. 

Buddhist Education :—^The education of Buddhist monks or 
pupils, popularly known as Saddhavikarika commenced under some 
important teacher in a vihara. According to Milindapahha,'*^'' entry 
into the Buddhist order as a pupil was necessary for learning Bud¬ 
dhist hymns. For doing this, the consent of the parents was neces¬ 
sary before ordination. The first act of admission called Pabbajja 
is described in detail in the Mahdvagga. It appears that the same 
method might have been followed in that period as well. The study 
of pupil generally commenced with the Discourses (Suttana), fol¬ 
lowed by deeper things of the Faith (Abhidhamma). The intelligent 
pupil could do the other way as was done by ISPagasena. He was to 
master the whole of Abhidhamma by heart with its great divisions 
into good (kusala), bad (ofcusala) and indifferent (avyaktd); 
Dhamma-saRgamX, a compendium of Psychology; the Vibhahga, with 
its eighteen chapters, Dhdtupdfha, Puggalaponhati, Kathdvatthu^ 
Yamaka and the Patthdna along with their divisions or sections. It 
is interesting to learn the study of Abhidhamma, even by those not 
ordained or leaving the order after completing their education. The 
Pataliputra merchant who fed Naga sena, told- him on enquiry that, 
like him, he too was a student of Abhidhamma (aham pi khota 
ubhdihgmmiko). The second alternative se^s more likely. 
According to I-tsing,'*^® Bjiartrihari became a priest seven times, re- 
tiurning again and again to the laity. The Avaddnaiataika^^ refers 
to the study of the three PifOkas or baskets of learning. The method 
employed for mastering the Buddhist texts was by committing it 
W memory (kayagotam) afad then codifyirfg it in a book (pusta* 
gatwrhxd). . 
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Vocational Education: Initiation in Medicine and Surgery ;— 
These two branches of medical science had acquired considerable 
importance in this period. Tradition accords Charaka a contem¬ 
porary status with Kanishka, while Su^uta might have followed a 
little later. Medical science had acquired special favour of the 
Brahmins. Asvaghosha refers to skilful surgeons who could per¬ 
form delicate operations in extracting splinters lodged near the 
heart.^ Strabo also mentions'*^ this academic pursuit on a more 
scientific and accurate basis, Suiruta furnishes data relating to the 
initiation of pupils into the science of Medicine and Surgery. The 
student desiring initiation was to be a dvija —one of the three 
twice-bom castes; of tender years {vayas), from a good family 
(anvayay and gifted with qualities like calm temper (sila), prowess 
(sOnirya), purity (sauchnam), modesty (vinaya), capacity and 
strength (saktibala) good conduct (ach&ra), with a clear insight 
into the things studied {medhadhriti smriti), contended frame of 
mind (yrasanna cMtta), pleasant in speech (vakya cheshpim) and 
painstaking in efforts (klesasaham). Certain physical attributes 
are also noticed, as for example, thin lips (tanujaushtha) teeth and 
tongue.^® One possessed of contrary attributes was not to be 
admitted (viparitagunom nopanayet). A OTdra of good character 
and parentage could be admitted (^dram=api kula~gvsi}-a sampan- 
nam.) but the mantras to be recited on such an occasion were omit- 
ted.'^'^ The initiation of Brahmin pupil could be done by a Brah¬ 
min teacher alone {UpanayantyS,s=tu Brahmaryih), Firstly a square 
sand cushion platform measuring a cubit in length and breadth, 
was laid on an auspicious day plastered over with a solution of 
water and cowdung. This was followed by the worship of gods 
(devatah), brahmins (viprdn) and physicians (bhishajs) with obla¬ 
tions of flowers, fried paddy gems, and sundried rice (pushpai^-ldja- 
hhaktair-ratnaicha). Next followed the performance of the rite of 
Homa according to the rules of a Darvi (Ddrvihaumikena vidhdna) 
after soaking the twigs, of the four sacrificial trees of khadira, 
palMa, devadoru, and vilva, or of vdta, udumbara, aSvattha and 
madkuka. in curd and clarified butter. The last rite was the liba¬ 
tion of clarified butter in honour of each of the gods and the risfiis 
(celestial physicians) invoked by repeating the svahah, mantram. 

A Brahmin preceptor could initiate a student belonging to any 
of the three twice-born castes, a Kshatriya could initiate a Kshatriya 
or a Yaisya, (rajanyo avaUyasya), while a Vaisya could initiate ohly a 
Vailya pupil (vaiSyo vaisyasya—eva iti.)^^ The address of the pre¬ 
ceptor on this occasion is equally instructive and interesting."^® Re¬ 
nunciation of lust (k&ma), anger (krodha), greed (lohha), ignorance 
(moha), vanity (mdna), egoism (akamkara), envy (visha), harshness 
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(rosha), spite (paisuna), falsehood (anrita), idleness (’alasya), nay, 
all that sod the good name of man. He was required to pair his 
nails and clip his hair (nakha fomnd suchim). The sacred cloth 
(Jcashaya vdsasaj was dyed brownish yellow, and the pupil was 
required to lead the life of a truthful self-controlled anchorite Ysatj/a 
vrata brahmachdrt). Strict adherence to the wishes of the teacher 
at meals or in study and in all acts was prescribed for the student. 
SuiSruta also mentions certain prohibited places and dates when the 
study of Ayuraveda was not to be done. He also refers to injunc¬ 
tions regarding the treatment of persons like hunters (vyddha), 
fowlerfiafcumfca), habitual sinner (patita) and one degraded in life 
(papakdrin), 

Suiruta describes the general medical education, but the 
Milindapanha^o mentions the initiation of a medical student either 
as a physician (hhissako) or a surgeon (sallakatto). The student 
first procured for himself a teacher either on payment of fee, or by 
the performance of service. He thoroughly trained himself in 
holding the lancet (sctUhagahana), in cutting (chedana), marking 
(lekhana), or piercing with it (vedhana), in extracting dart (sallud- 
dharav,a), in cleansing woxmds (vwnadhobana), in causing them to 
dry up (sosana), in the application of ointment (bhesajjanulimpana), 
in the administration of emetics and purges and oily enemas (vamana- 
virechananu vasdna kiriyam). Only when he had gone through 
his apprenticeship (katasikkho) and made himself skilful (katupS- 
sanozzzkWhatto)^ did he visit the sick to heal them (&ture upasan- 
komati tikichhaya). This skilful training in surgery made him 
(salya) accomplished in his art and he could himself perform deli¬ 
cate operations. 

It appears that the physician’s training was different. He was 
expected to know all the diseases (sarvavyddhijnasyatP'" which 
were of four kinds, namely rheumatical {mtikd), cholerical (paittifoa), 
pheigmatical (Maishmikfi) and those caused by a complication of the 
corrupted humour isaninip&tikS). He was also to know all the 
drugs found on the earth {pdthdviyam sabbabhesh ajjdni 
The medical education also included knowledge of gynaecology. The 
Saddharma refers to throes on pain (vijdpanita^-dijtkha), 

while the Avddina Sataka^^ mentions the performance of Caesarian 
operatidfi (uddram-ghatdyitvd); bnd relieving the baby. Eminent 
physicians (mahlbhishak) were skilled in diagnosis. They could 
make a grievous sickness light (lohttfcaim. karoti) with the aid of 
strong drugs; A good knowledge of Pharmacology and Materia* 
M^ica wais thus necessary for them. 

Several kitids of diseases are also mentioned in the literature of 
this period, and certain specific medicihes dre also suggested in seve* 
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ral cases. These need not be mentioned here in detail, although the 
physician was expected to know all about the diseases and the cure 
for them. There are also references to operations, but it would be 
outside the purview of our study of education in that period. 

Other Vocational Trainings: —The Milindapanha mentions 
Sudantevdsin^* or a cook’s apprentice, who taking a piece of ordinary 
nutmeg could prepare a dish, treating it with various ingredients. 
This training was necessary for those wanting to gain entrance into 
the royal refectory for preparing dishes, or with people who could 
afford to keep them. 

Female Education; —^Accomplishments by ladies in the field of 
religious literature, and the part played by them in propagating the 
religion of their adoption, is brought out by the epigraphic material 
and literary evidence of this period. A few terms like Srdvihd, Srad- 
dhachoxi and Sishm are noticed in the Brahmi records from Mathura. 
Dina, Vasul^ and Balashastini are names which occur frequently. 
The female pupils were attached to jSradhachari®® though there was 
no bar to their ordination by a male teacher. The MaMvastu also 
refers to the literary accomplishments of ladies. Amara, an artisan’s 
daughter was comely in appearance, and endowed with clever wit 
and literary talents.®® It also refer to a banker’s daughter, educat¬ 
ed by an ascetic in religious subjects.®^ She could discuss Sastras 
with others, and was unbeatable. A Brahmin youth from Deccan ulti¬ 
mately triumphed over her head and heart. 

Scripts & Writing, material: —^We have noticed earlier the refe¬ 
rence to sixty-four types of scripts in the Lalitavistara, and about a 
dozen ones in, the Mahavastu which could be nearer the actual ones; 
in use in .that period. Even the school master had nbt heard the 
names of tliese sixty-four kinds of writings^* (yesMm—aham nama- 
dheyom lipinMm na prajanamt). The writing material consisted of, a 
lump of ink (rnAsipiiTda), pen (tiraka) and sometimes pencil (Mloj.®® 
The stuff , for writing was the hhurja leaf mentioned in the Maha- 
vastu.^° The Milindapaiiha mentions someone calling his clerk 
(lekhakaim) at night, letting the lamp (pad!ipam=dropetm) and tilti- 
mately getting the letter written at that time (lekham lekhMpeyyA).^'^ 

Students Life: —The acquisition of knowledge was subject to 
pain and suffering. In residing with their teacher, the pupils had 
to suppress their own desires (sakachittam nikkhipitya) oz and act 
according to the dictates of their preceptor (parachittanu6gU^ne‘aa). 
The life of physical discomforts, as for example in sleeping (dukkha- 
seyydya), living on distasteful and ordinary food (vishambhojana), 
and attending on the preceptor for his personal needs, mentibrted in 
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literature, was a real test of the student’s aptitude for learning. He 
was expected to put up with all these things in his thirst for know¬ 
ledge. Respect for the teachers by standing up in their presence 
(aehariyancim abhivudana) was expected from every student. The 
best student, according to the Divy^vaddna, was called Sixadhyd- 
yatana. The Students also enjoyed holidays and there is a reference 
to their leaving on excursion to cities (nagaravalokcmayaP^ when 
there were no instructions. Some went to bring fuel for sacrifice 
(amidha ha^rakd gacchanti). 

Education, as one notices in the literature of this period under 
study, was more or less on a personal level between the preceptor 
and his pupils. The references to five hundred pupils in the Divyd- 
vadana might he an exaggeration. The same number is given even 
for traders going overseas. Nevertheless the preceptor had quite a 
good number of pupils, elderly and grown up, who stayed with him 
as members of the household in the old traditional system. The 
elementary school teacher ran his own institution for small boys who 
were day scholars. Provision was made for their teaching in elemen¬ 
tary subjects, while the Vedic studies were confined to grown up 
students. Caste consideration weighed in studies as well. The sub¬ 
jects of studies for a Brahmin boy were ritualistic and philosophical, 
those for a Kshatriya martial, material and psychological, while a 
Vailya pupil was interested in subjects with a practical value, help¬ 
ful to him in trade and commerce. The study of medicine and sur¬ 
gery—separately by way of specialization—^was confined to the 
twice-bom castes, but a iSudra could also be initiated. Relations bet¬ 
ween the preceptor and his pupils were b^d on a code of conduct 
enjoining duties and responsibilities on both. The method of teach¬ 
ing was oral, and in writing. Students put up with discomforts in 
their thirst for knowledge. A few instances of talented ladies in lite¬ 
rature, and the part played by Jain Sraddhilcharis in the monastic 
establishments, indicate that female education was not neglected in 
this period. On the whole, education was balanced. It met the re¬ 
quirements of society, and the academic output of this period is not 
meagre, as we sh^U notice in the chapter on Literature. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 

Religious conditions under the Kushauas can best be studied in 
terms of the attitude of Kush%a monarchs—^from Kujula Kadphises 
to Vasudeva. The titles taken by them and the deities depicted on 
their coins have much to tell about the importance of the spiritual 
and religious values felt by these monarchs. Kujula Kadphises calls 
himself Sa^hadhramathitasyazzzSatyadharmasthitasya, or ‘steadfast 
in true law” thus provoking the question what law or religion? We 
find the figure of Buddha depicted on his coins, suggesting that 
he was interested in Buddhism. Wiraa Kadphises takes the title 
Sarvo-lokesvara Mahesvara- the Lord of all the regions and a devotee 
of Maheia or Siva who is faithfully depicted reclining on his Nandi on 
the coins of this ruler. Kanishka drew divinities from different pan- 
theons-Indian, Iranian and Greek for portraying these on his coins, 
sharing the Vedic conception of sages naming variously that which is 
one- (efcflm sad viprd hahudha. vadanti). This eclecticism is followed 
by his successor Huvishka, but Vasudeva confines the divinities on 
his coins only to OE[PO=:Vame^a or ;§iva and Nana=Amba. As his 
name suggests, he was a devotee of Vishipu, but only iSiva and his con¬ 
sort (Amba) figure on his coins. The later Kushanjas also have only 
these two on their coins. Thus, we notice the trend from Budddhisim 
to Eclecticism and ultimately towards Brahmanism, in the attitudes of 
these monarchs, but they were not bigoted. The epigraphic records 
of this period provide ample material for the study of the religious 
conditions in India, particularly Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Naga worship. The literature also adduces evidence on materialism. 
We propose considering all these aspects of religious life and condi¬ 
tions in that period. 

Brahmanism: —^The term Brahmanism coimotes that socio¬ 
religious order which recognises the supremacy of the Brahmins, 
who receive handsome dalcshinais or fees in the performance of sacri¬ 
ficial rites. Acceptance of Brahmanical hierarchy and the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifice involving the slaughter of animals, were the tar¬ 
gets of attack by the igramaipas. They condemned Brahmanism for 
its emphasis on caste distinction and slaughter of animals ijwdhatya). 
It was, therefore, felt that Brahmanism received a set back with the 
rise of the iSramana religions, and it could not be revived or be reno¬ 
vated before the advent of the Guptas to power. This suggestion was 
first made by R.G. Bhandarkar,'' followed by R.D. Banerji.2 The 
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latter pointed out that the principal work of the Brahmins in the fifth 
and sixth century A.D. was to reform Hinduism or the orthodox Brah- 
manical religion from the state of torper into which it had fallen 
during the long rule of the barbarians. He also referred to the rise 
of northern Buddhism during the reign of Kanishka and the creation 
of a pantheon of superior and inferior deities which had constituted 
that religion into a very strong rival of orthodox Buddhism. The 
points raised by the two scholars necessitate prior consideration. 

As regards the credit for the revival and renovation of Brahma¬ 
nism to the Gupta monarchs; sufficient information was provided by 
D. R. Bhandarkar® in suggesting that Brahmanism was revived with 
the accession of the Brahmin ^unga monarch Pushyamitra, long be¬ 
fore the Guptas, and this revival continued till the time of the J§ata- 
kami Gautamiputra who performed Rnjasuya Yajna once, and A^va- 
medha twice. He also referred to a slightly earlier inscription found 
at Ghosundi not far from Chittorgarh crediting Gajayana Para- 
^ariputra Sarvatata with the celebration of a similar Asvamedha. He 
was supposed to be a Kanva rulers. From the time of the 6ungas to 
that of the ^takarpis, Brahmanism was a living force and sacrificial 
rites continued to be performed. 

This state of affairs continued and there is hardly any evidence 
of Brahmanism receiving a setback under the Kushaajas. This is 
eviden t frorn the inscrip tions, B rahmanical deities on the Kushaipa 
coin s, the d ata relati ng to it in Sansk rit—Bu ddhis t litera ture^ a nd 
the statues of Brahmani cal divinities of this period from MiSiufa. 
The Mathura record"^ of the time of Vasishka, dated in the year 24, 
is inscribed on a Yupa pillar rec over ed from Kapur- n ow in the 
Mat hura M useum., It refers to the setting up of the Yupa and the 
performance of sacrificial rites in session for twelve days'by Dropala, 
son of Rudrila, a Brahmin of the BharadvSja gotra, ' He was a Clhhaii- 
dogya Brahroin. This Yajna was performed fo r the pro pit iation o f 
fires { pTiyOntdm, Agnayu^) and was called dvadasa ratri. j It must 
have beena part of theRapfasoma sacrifice with the number of days 
elongatefi. , It is mentioned separately from the AgnishpOTna in the 
Atharnaueda.® ' . - 

Besidesj the Mathura Yupa with an inscription of time of the 
Kushapa mbnarch recorded on it, several other Yupas were erected 
this period. The Badva (Kbtah) Yupas® are dated in the Erita 
year 295=237 A.D. and commemorate the ’ performance bf Trir&tra 
sacrifice. The Allahabad Municipal Museum Yupa inscription'^ inscrib¬ 
ed in the 23rd rbgnal yeaSr of a certain king belongs to the secbnd cen¬ 
tury bf the Christian era on palaeographie grounds. It commemo¬ 
rates the erection of seven Yupas, connected with the Sdptasoma- 
sacrifice {Saptasoma Yaj'HcL)/ It also refers to the bestowal of dak’ 
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shiijM by the propitiator. The third record® from Nandasa in the 
former Udaipur State refers to the performance of tSe Shashtimtra 
sacrifice by Saktiguna in the Krita year 282=225 A.D. There are 
two undated yiipa records from Bijaygarh® (Bharatpur) and Nagari’® 
recording the Pundarika and V^japeya sacrifices respectively, On 
palaeographic grounds these can be placed in the third century A.D. 
Although these Yupas are dated in the era other than that of the Ku- 
shapas, there is nothing to doubt that Brahmanism was a strong force 
in the period when these were set up. The names of the rulers at that 
time are not mentioned in these records. We have to consider these 
as representing the religious condition of northern India before the 
advent of the Guptas, This should contradict the views of those 
scholars who believed Brahmanism to be a dead force before the 
Guptas. 

Besides the sacrifices in which Brahmin priests officiated and re¬ 
ceived gifts in cash and kind, provision was made for feeding them in 
almshouse. The Mathura Brahmi inscription'i dated in the year 28 of 
time of Huvishka records a permanent deposit of a sum of 1100 Pu - 
rapas "with two guil ds with the st ipulation th at out of the in terest that 
was to accrue from month to month, a hundrid Brahmins were to be 
feed, and every day some provision was "to be left out at the door for 
the hungry and thirsty. That donor was a foreigner, and the Pupya^la 
or alms house is called Pracluni —an ancient one, and not the eastern 
one, as suggested by Sten Konow. Another Mat inscription' ^ refers 
to the entrusting of a devakula to Brahmins, and they were provided 
with a grant. The Kshatrapa records of the second century A.D. 
also mention dedications for the Brahmins. One inscription of Usha- 
vadata'® from a Nasik cave records donations of sixteen villages to 
the gods and Brahmins, and caused one hundred Brahmins to be fed 
all the year round (anuv^trsham Bmhmcv^'Sotasahasri bhoja pavitnS) 
and he gave eight wives to Brahmins at the religious centre of Pra- 
bhasa (Prabh&sa pwyyatirt'he hrahmanehhah ashtahharyd pradena). 
The Divyavaddna"'^ mentions gifts to Brahmins (Brahmadeya), while 
in the Mdhavastu''^ there is a reference to a Brahmin preceptor being 
invited from Samudrapattana for performing sacrifice. The precep¬ 
tor sent his pupil for this purpose, and he received handsome gifts. 
These corroborate the evidence from inscriptions relating to the 
state of Brahmanism- in terms of sacrifices and recognition of the hie¬ 
rarchy of the Brahmins. 

Brahmanical Divinities;—-Literature and Coins also adduce evi¬ 
dence on the worship of the Brahmanical divinities. The MahavasPUf 
and Ldl^’-visto.ra refer to Vishnu'® and Narayapa'"^ respectively 
both signifying the same god who occupies the highest position in 
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the Brahmanas.^^ The Vedic god Vish!n.u, the cosmic and philo¬ 
sophic Narayana with his own paradise svetadmpa or the white island 
as described in the Nar^yamya'^ and the last one Vasudeva, more 
militant and historical in character- were all rolled into one. Vasu¬ 
deva is the name taken by the last ruler of the second Kushiaiga 
family- suggesting, as is very likely, that he was a devotee of Vasu¬ 
deva or Vishnu. On his coins he does not introduce this Brahmanical 
deity, but out of so many portrayed on his predecessor’s coins, only 
i§iva and Nan^ figure on his coins. The identity of Nana seems not 
difficult as the word is noticed even in the Rigveda^° in the sense of 
‘mother’, and this female divinity may be the mother- goddess 
one of the names given to the consort of giva later on in the 
Amarakosa.^^ The attributes and objects in her hands and her 
VAhana are also faithfully deleted. Besides iSiva- who is named 
OHPO on the Coins, Eudra, ^iva and P^upata are the other names 
noticed in literature of this period.^® Probably Saivism was the 
most popular phase in Brahmanism- 'Siva is depicted on the coins of 
all the Kushapa monarchs from Wima Kadphises onwards. Accord¬ 
ing to Taranatha,24 Asvaghosha was a devotee of Mahei^vara before 
he turned a Buddhist. In the Milindapnha^^ iSivakas are dis¬ 
tinguished from the Brahmanas and Samapas. The Saddharma Pu’P- 
dciTtko-^^ mentions Kvara and Mahesvara. iSiva is also mentioned in 
the AvadanaSataka,^'^ and the DivyAvadana^^ gives him two other 
names- Janardhana and Sankara. 

The coins of Huvishka notice four Brahmanical divinities- either 
representing a single god Karttikeya or four separate gods. According 
to D.R. Bhandarkar®® they were four different gods and not one god 
Karttikeya who is given seventeen names in the Amarakosa. The 
images of 6iva, Skanda and Visakha were worshipped in the time of 
Patafijali®° (samprati pujartha). Dr. Bhandarkar®i took this evi¬ 
dence as an indication of the existence of three different divinities- 
Skanda Mahasena & Kumara with a separate status for Vi^kha who 
is distinguished from Skanda by Patanjali. He, however, came to the 
conclusion on the basis of the study of the MaUbMrata which refers 
to ViSkha rising from the right side of Skanda that there was a ten¬ 
dency of making the two as one person, as was done in later times. 
The literature of this period®^ mentions only Skanda. It is, there¬ 
fore, suggested that only Skanda or Karttikeya was worshipped, but 
his sphere of activities were connoted by different names, as for 
example-’Mahasena representing him as the commander of the army 
of gods. It is not necessary to go into the antiquity of these gods®® 
here. 

Other Brahmanical deities noticed in literature are Varupa, 
Brahiiia, Kubera, Chandra, Surya, Dhanada and GangS.®* Varupa 
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was the vedic deity propitiated for correcting the moral sins of the 
people.®= He was the god of the sky and the water; and associated 
with other divinities. In the Avadana Sataka^^ he is mentioned 
along with :Siva, Kubera, Indra & others. The importance of Kubera, 
as the lord of the riches, is evinced from sculptures as well. He is 
shown enjoying the Asava drink. Chandra and Surya are noticed in 
literature,37 and the statues of the latter also found in Mathura art. 
Brahmanical gods and goddess, whose statues have been found in 
Mathura include those of Brahma (No. 382), Indra with Kirti-Mukuta 
(1178), Agni with Ayuddha-Purusha (2883), Balarama (C 15) wear¬ 
ing Varriamala with Chakra in Abhaya-Mudra, Svami Karttika 
(2949)- the statue also bears an inscription dated in the year 11, 
GaneSa (269)- Mathura was noted for the worship of Siva and Vishpu, 
and Megasthenes records this fact. Saiva statues- Siva & PSrvati, 
the Ardhanari^vara form, the human couple form, MuTcha-lmga and 
eka-linga, belonging to this period have been found in Mathura.®^ 
The statues of Vishnu- standing (No. 248) in Abhayamudra with his 
sCLnkha and chakra, with eight arms (No, 512) in the Narasithha & 
Varaha incarnations, and as Hari-Hara-half Siva & half Vishpu figure 
prominently in the Mathura school of art. The Saptamatrikus 
(F. 38) or the seven mother goddess are also mentioned in the 
DivydvadAna.^^ 

The data available from inscriptions, coins, literature and art, 
suggest that Brahmanism was a living force in that period. The 
performance of Vedic sacrifices was common. The Brahmins re¬ 
ceived handsome fees, and even otherwise their heirarchy in the 
socio-religious scheme was recognised by making provision for them 
in cash and kind even by those foreigners who had accepted Brah¬ 
manism. The Popular phase of this religion, namely, the propitia¬ 
tion of gods and goddesses and the setting up of their statues is 
amply demonstrated by portraying their figures on coins, carving 
out their statues, and reference to them in literature. In the light 
of these facts, is there any ground for presuming that Brahmanism 
received a setback under the Kushinas and was revived in the time 
of the Guptas? 

Buddhism:—The period under review is equally noted for tran¬ 
sition in the hi^ory of Buddhism; The Sanskrit-Buddhist litera¬ 
ture exhibits this new trend, as pointed out in the last chapter. The 
inscriptions recording Buddhist dedications mention different 
schools of Buddhism- both conservative and liberal, thereby point¬ 
ing to their differences. The convening of the fourth Buddhi^ 
council in the time of Kanishka and under his patronage was an im¬ 
portant‘landmark in tbe history of Buddhism. The old school of 
th^ Hthavira^»dins with its. off-shoots the Saryastivadins and the 
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Dharmaguptikas was as strong as the new school of the MaKSsangh i- 
kas. Their Viharas or religious establishments were both in 
Mathura as well as in the North-West, and the importation of a dia¬ 
lectician to meet the challange of the other school is noticed in a re¬ 
cord. A general survey of the state of Buddhism can be attempted 
primarily on the basis of inscriptions, with such other pieces of evi¬ 
dence as are available from literature and traditional accounts from 
the Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

Different Schools of Buddhism :— 

(a) Epigraphic Evidence :—The existence of the two important 
schools of Buddhism namely that of the ^ Sarvastiviadins and o f the 
Mahasahghikas is noticed in the Brahmi and Elharoshthi records of 
tbis p eriod. , The earliest one is the Mathura lion capitM inscription'^^ 
of the time of godasa. It records the coming o£ a diaiectician~(ifcba- 
lula) from the Sa rvastivadin head quarters at Nagara^n Jalalabad 
(Afghanistan) to Mathura to counter-act the propagation ofthe Maha- 
sahghikas. The earliest Kushana record dated in the year 13 from 
Kalwan'’^! records the deposit of relics for the acceptance of the Sar- 
vastivMin sect. The famous Shah-ji-ki-dheri casket inscription^^ 
notices the gift of the casket dedicated in Kianishka’s’ Vihara and 
Mahasena’s sangharama for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins. 
Other Kharoshthi inscriptions recording dedication for the &rva- 
stivadins include those from Zeda'’-^ & Kurram of the year 11 & 20 
respectively of Kanishka’s era. Another inscription"^^ records dedi¬ 
cation of Yola Mira Shahi for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins. 
These records from the Kharohsthi region suggest Sarvastiva¬ 
din establishments in Afghsinistan, west Punjab and Sindh. 

The Brahmi records belonging to this school include those of 
dedications made by Friar Bala- at iSravasti'^® and also at Sarnath. 
The statue of a Bodhisattva along with an umbrella and a stick were 
V--''d^icated at a place where t he Lord u sed to walk in the Kp samba- 
kuhl, as the property of t he Sarvastivadins. y The Sarnath records of 
the s^e donor do not mention the name of the school. An inscrlp- 
tion"^"'' on thei railing surrounding the' dldTstup ^ih the*^south chapel 
of the main shrine mentions the school of the Sarvastivadins.^ It is 
similar to another"^® one found there and described” by Vogel. It 
runs- achdryanam Sarvg.stivddinam pnrigrahe. These two records 
from Sarnath point to its being a centre of the Sarvastivadins. 

Mathura was of course, the most important place for the Sarvas¬ 
tivadins who faced the opposition of the Mahasanghikas thSe! Be^ 
sides the Lion c apital inscr iptio n mentio ned earlier, a few r ecords ot 
the Kushapa period are associated with this school. An inscription 
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engraved on a pedestal"'® of an image records its dedication for the 
acceptance of the Sarvastivadins. Similarly the Anyor Bodhisattva 
inscriptions® records the setting up of the image as an object of 
homage to the Sarvastivadins {Sarmstivadinam parigrahe). 

The other school of the Mabasahghikas had its centres at Mathura 
and in Afghanistan. The Mathura lion capital inscription reveals 
the strength of this school at Mathura. The Wardhak inscription®’ 
dated in the year 51 of the time of Huvishka records the establish¬ 
ment of the relics of Lord 6akyamuni in the Vagramarega Vihara, in 
possession of the Mahasanghika teachers. There is no other record 
in Kharoshthi of the Mahasahghikas. The earliest Brahmi record 
connected with this school is dated in the year 10 of Kanishka’s era. 
It is recorded on the pedestal of a Bodhisattva image dedicated by 
Naga-datta, an inmate of the Vihara to the Kraushtikiya monastery 
in the gandhakuti®^ of his own shrine. The Mahasanghika records 
include the Palikhera stone bowl inscription,®® another one recover- 
ed'--^ from the same place, and a third one from the Matagah at 
Mathura'®®. The second refers to the Apnaka Vihara of the Mahasiah- 
ghika monks, while the last one records the erection of something 
in the Chutaka Vihara (mango monastery). This record is dated in 
the year 91 of the Kushatia era. A new record®® dated in the year 
67 of the time of Maharaja Devaputra Vasudeva records the setting 
up of an image for the Mabasahghikas. 

Besides these two important schools, a solitary Brahma record®’'' 
refers to the Dharmaguptikas, the school closely allied to that of the 
Sarvastivadins at Mathura. It is recorded on the pedestal of a Bodhi¬ 
sattva image which was established by Pu^ika Nagapriya in the 
sanctuary of her own Chaitya in the possession of the Dharmaguptika 
teachers. 

(b) Literary Evidence: —^Besides these epigraphic records the 
literature of this period has also something to add on the existence of 
different schools of Buddhism. It has been pointed out in the last 
chapter that both Hinayana and Mahayana flourished, and the authors 
are supposed to have a foot in Hinayanism and another in Mahaya- 
nism, the only difference being the variation in degree of the pro¬ 
gressive ideas. The Saddharma Puv-^rika and the Lalitavistara 
have traces of a greater degree of Mabayani§m, while the Mdk&vastu 
marks the period of transition from the conception of the Buddha as 
a simple mortal being of the Hinayana to that of quasi-eternal god 
of Mahayanism. The Colophon at the end of the work rfeveals its 
importance as the book for the Lokottaravadins.®® As regards 
Aiy^ghosha and his works, the Chinese traditions assign® ® him to the 
SaryiaStivadin School and name Par^va being responsible for his con- 
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version. In his works, one notices the feeling of devotion and his eu¬ 
logy on Sraddha,® and finds parallels hr the Saddhdrma Pw^r%ka^^ 
and the Lalitavistaray^ Johnston came to the conclusion's that it 
was best to consider Aivaghosha being either a Baht^rutika or an 
adherent of the school from which the Bahuisratikas issued. What¬ 
ever might have been his views, it can hardly be denied that A§va- 
ghosha was to a greater extent influenced by the Yogachara school 
which laid so much emphasis on the attainment of ultimate truth 
through the practice of Yoga (mthS-ya yogomparigamya tatvo/m).^^ 
The influence of this school is perceptible in his works. The Maha- 
ydna Sraddhotpada ^astra, is said to be associated with the cele¬ 
brated Buddhist poet. 

The Sarvastivadins & the Buddhist Council: —The relations of 
the Sarvastivadins with the Mahasanghikas are difficult to define 
and sufficient material is not available to give a connecting account 
of this important sect. The KuthAvatthu alludes to its doctrines,®^ 
thereby suggesting its antiquity. It flourished in Gandhara, Kash¬ 
mir and Central^® Asia, but it was hardly known in Ceylon or in Sou¬ 
thern India. It was the principal northern form of Hinyanism, like 
the Theravada in the south and, according to I-tsing, if prevailed in 
the Malaya Archipelago. The fourth Buddhist council is recorded 
by Hiuen-tsang and T^fnath and earlier by Param^rtha (499-509 
AD.) in his life of Vasubandhu. According to the earliest source, 
about five hundred years after Buddha’s death, an Indian arhat, called 
Katyiyaniputra a monk of the Sarvastivadin school, went to Kashmir. 
There with 500 other Arhats and 500 Bodhisattvas, who collected the 
Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins and arranged it in eight books 
caBed Kadan-ta (Sanskrit grccntho-) or Kan-tu (Pali gantho). This 
compilation was also called JnAnaprasthana. The role of the Sar- 
vastivadins and the council’s venue in Kashmir are also notified by 
the Chinese pilgrim. He tells us that the king acting in consultation 
with Parsva issued invitations to all the learned doctors of his realm— 
out of whom only 499 Arhats were selected. According to Tana- 
nath,®^ this third (not fourth) council put an end to the dissentions 
which had been distracting the Buddhist Church for nearly a century 
and that it recognised all the eighteen sects as holding the true doc^ 
trine.: - It put the Vinaya in writing as well as such parts of the 
Sutrapitdka^ and Abhidharma as were still unwritten and corrected 
the written texts. All kinds of Mahayanist writings appeared at this 
time. Eliot presumes®® that this council was not a specially Maba- 
yanist meeting but rather a conference of peace and compromise. The 
tradition connecting the Saryastiviadins with the council is not likely 
to be wrong. Kanishka’s association with the Sarvastivadins is evi¬ 
dent from the Shah-ji-ki-dheri casket inscription. The Sarvastiva- 
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dins probably did not fare better in Mathura. The few Brahnai re¬ 
cords—only one dated in the year 2, the other two being undated— 
suggest that this Buddhist school flourished during the time of Kani- 
shJia, while the Mahas^ghikas continued as late as the year 91 of the 
Kushapa era. In the Hinayana literature—confined to the Avadanas, 
the Milmdapanha and portions of Mahdvastu dealing with the Ava¬ 
danas, one notices the incorporation of the conception of the Bodhi- 
sattva and the practice of PSramita or virtues. The earliest Thera- 
vidin school was ignorant of the Paramita, In the Divyavadana there 
are references®^^ to six of these, namely, <Mna, ^la, s&nti, virya, dhy^na 
and Prajna, and stories were invented in association with the life of 
the Buddha to inspire faith in the masses. The same work also refers'^° 
to the aspiration for the attainment of Buddhahood. The Lalvtavi- 
stara stresses^'' on evincing faith in the Buddha for enjoying his pro¬ 
tection. This shows that the Bhakti element had crept in Hinayanism 
as well—which might be due to the influence of Brahmanism, or an 
attempt to bring both the schools nearer by laying stress on devotion 
to the Buddha. 

Mahasp.ngMkas-Lo'kottarav^dins: —The existence of the Maha- 
sfinghika school is revealed from the epigraphic records noticed 
earlier. The Mahdvastu discloses its identity in the colophon at the 
end of the work as the Vinaya of the Lokottaravadin-Mahisanghikas. 
It serves as a bridge between the Hinayanist conception of the Lord 
as a simple mortal being and the Mahayanist conception as a quasi- 
eternal god sending illusory images in this world. Tbe Lokbttarava- 
dins laid emphasis on the super human (lokottara) character 
of the Buddha in the past and in the present. The work 
refers^^ to ten Bhiumis — DvimroM, Baddham&m, Pushparm/nditS,, 
Ruchir^, Chittavistam, R&pavafi, Durjaya, Jammanidesa, Yauvardjya, 
and Ahhisheka-bhumi through which a Bodhisattva had to pass be¬ 
fore attaining enlightemnent. The Lokottaravadin conception of 
the Bh-umi and Charyus served as the seeds for the later development 
of Mahayanism. There are no references to the Bodhisattva Amita- 
bha, Avaloktesvara, Manjulri and the doctrine of voidness (stinT/dtaj 
which are the characteristic features of Mahayanism. The school of 
the Mahasanghifcas flourished for a long time. Mathura was its 
stronghold; Its latest record is dated in the year 92.'73 Its influence 
extended as far as Wardhak in north-west,’''^ and Karle in the south¬ 
west, as is evident from the two inscriptions’^ recording gifts by Gau^ 
tanilputra ^takarni and Va^isthiputra 6r5 Pulumavi. 

' Mah^^/dnism.‘---There is no epigraphic record connected with 
Mikiayianism, but extracts and dhta from literature throw light on toj!' 
lihetal' and progressive school of BUddhisni. The Mahayana school is 
not^- fbr its emphasis oh three points—the substitution’ ^ %he 
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career of a future Buddha for the conquest of the quality of an 
Arhat, secondly the creation of a new theory of voidness {sunyata,) 
—Pali Sunnato), and thirdly the transformation of the Buddhas 
into great mythological gods, almost eternal, the deification of future 
Buddhas as helping providences, and by a parallel development the 
practice of devotion (bhakti) towards these great beings (maM 
sattva) instead of the respect and meditation practised by the 
ancients towards the BuddhaJ® In the Saddharmai Pundo-^ka, the 
Buddha is regarded as the Summum honum, actually nothing less 
than a god above all gods, the Lord of all the worlds and the chief 
among the leaders of the world.'^’ The Lord himself helps the 
people in the attainment of Buddha-hood through his own vehicle 
(Buddha-y&nam )—^the best vehicle (sreshtha-viMstha yanam). The 
designations—Sravakas, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas—are diversions 
of only one vehicle—the Buddha vehiclejs There is only one nir- 
vdrna, not two or three (ekam na dvai na trlni) which all disciples 
can attain and become Buddha The Arhats of the Hinayanists are 
compared in this work to middle-sized plants whose growth is stop¬ 
ped after sometime.®° The glorification of the Buddha the great 
physician (maha-vaidya) is followed by references to Bodhisattva 
Avalokitelvara,®^ the great redeemer invoked in difficult times, and 
Manjuiri. The book shows the culmination of the Maha 3 rana 
school of Buddhism. 

Yogdcharas :—The school of Yogachiaras associated with Asanga 
seems to have taken root in this period. The Yogacharas like the 
Madhyamikas, no doubt supported Mahayinism, but as idealists they 
denied the real existence of all except Vijnana or consciousness, and 
were, therefore, called Vijnianavadins.®^ Alvaghosha refers to the 
practice of yoga and arriving at the ultimate truth (pwrigamya tat- 
varh).^^ The Yoga was not to be practised out of season, and by 
wrong methods, as that might lead to calamity.^^ Solitary medita¬ 
tion—^with right attention and right concentration are necessary.®® 
According to the Lalitavistara,^^ it is to be performed with due re^ 
verence with the eyes directed to the tip of the nose.®"^ The Yoyi- 
chdra manual of a later date, translated by Rhys-Davids prescribes 
the closing of eyes and with the sub-consciousness seeing the ti^j^sof 
tbe nose, breathing regularly and fixing the object of thought ihstihe 
heart, as the right method of concentration.®® The attainment 
through Yoga, according to Asvaghosha, immuned a person from age 
and death.®® By practising Yoga and arriving at the ultimate truth, 
the person so doing remains -unamazed at the hour of death.®® The 
Lord asks Nanda to devote his mind to the highest good so long as the 
favourable moment endures, so long as death does not come to him, 
and so long as youth permits him to carry out Yoga.®'' Emphasii^'on 
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Yoga was stressed in this period. It was a discipline which had shap¬ 
ed itself, but it reached its culmination in the time of Asahga. 

Mddhyamikas: —This school which claimed Nagarjuna and his 
pupil Aryadeva was a subdivision of Mahayanism. Its adherents 
followed the middle doctrine—neither positive nor negative but 
relative. The Mddhyamikfikarika of Nagarjuna presents in a systa- 
matic manner the doctrine of voidness, connected with Mahayanism. 
It is quite likely that he may have written other works. Some 
scholars make him the author of the Prajndparamitd. The commen¬ 
tary on it known as MaM-Prajiva-P&ramit4-Sastra is generally 
accepted as his work.*^^ There is also ascribed to him a work called 
the Suhrillekha or friendly letter, a compendium of Buddhist doc¬ 
trines, addressed to an Indian king, probably some Satavah&aa 
ruler.®3 

Monastic Organization :—Considering the different schools of 
Buddhism on the basis of the inscriptions and the data from the 
literature, we might now notice briefly the organization and working 
of the Buddhist monasteries. These are given names in the records, 
At Mathura itself there were atleast three or four VihSras including 
the one of Huvishka. Kanishka’s Vihara at Shahji-ki-dheri near 
Peshawar, Vagra—^marega at Wardhak in Afghanistan were of the 
Sarvastiv|dins and the Mahasianghikas respectively. Some idea of 
the working of the monastery and its members is given in. literature. 
The arriving and departing priests—^known as ugantuka and gqmAka 
in the Divydvadana^^ suggest that they were not permanently 
attached to one centre. A Master of the Vinaya was known as 
Vinayadhara,^^ and an expert in the contents of the philosophical 
parts of the canonical books in the Abhidhamma was called M&tri- 
kddhara. Rules of address (bhoshkdra)^^ were to be followed. In¬ 
structions were confined to religious talk (porikathd).^'^ There were 
different grades of disciples—^a layhearer was irarako,®® while a 
great disciple was called maMsrarafcc.®® The Mahdvastu refers to 
chief female disciple (agra-sra«ifoa)''oo Besides these, there were 
bhiksim, bhdcshwm, updsaka and updsihd ''^''—^the last two were 
only lay devotees.■'0^ There is a mention of observance of rules of 
discipline. The monastery bell (ga'^i)''o-i was used at the 
mealtime and for calling scattered members. Emphasis was laid on 
the dignity of labour. The AvaMnaiataka'^'^o elates the story of 
the Buddha delivering the sermon while cleaning the monastery 
with a broom. The same spirit was expected to Continue in this 
period as well. Agi&ila the navakarmika —^the cliief of the archi- 
t®ets—^in Kanishka’s Vihara calls himself dasa —^not a slaye defini- 
• tely:/.-,: ' 
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Buddhism as a religion was not confined to the disciplined 
monks who had renounced the world. It had no doubt split itself 
into several schools—out of the two main ones—the conservative 
and the progressive. Buddhism owed much to Bhagavadgitd for 
the Bhakti element which one notices in the Mahayana literature, 
especially Saddharma ■ Pu^tika. Even parallel stanzas and verses 
can be cited with the same feeling of devotion running towards the 
Tathagata, as one finds in the Gita. Buddhism under the Kushagias 
covering a period of more than a century and a half was a progres¬ 
sive and living force of which the activities extended in the field 
of religion and art. 

Jainism: —Jainism and Jain religious organizations divided 
into ganas and MkMs with their teachers, lay disciples (4raddhd- 
chara) both male and female, and monks and nuns—^figure promi¬ 
nently in the records found at Kankali Tila in Mathura in the last 
quarter of the last century. Images of Jain Tirthankaras and 
tablets of homage on which these inscriptions are recorded and 
traces of Jain monuments, reveal the importance of Mathura as a 
strong centre of this iSramana religion. This was so not only in the 
Kusbana period, but even in the period preceding, as 'well as follow¬ 
ing. The Lucknow* Museum inscription of the time of Maharaja 
Rajatiraja records the setting up of the image of the Jain Arhat by 
donors whose names suggest their foreign origin. If the story in 
the Kalahacharya-KatM.naka is beliex^ed, Vikrama‘ was also con¬ 
verted to Jainism by Siddhasena. FranMin Edgerton''06 considers 
it a wishful thinking and a familier trick not imcommon among the 
Buddhists and the Jains. However,, this aspect pf Jainism—con- 
vertion and assimilation of others including the foreigners deserves 
consideration. The study of the data from these records from 
Mathura, was first made by Biihler, in his essay— Vber-die-lndische 
Secte de Jaina, translated by Burgress in 1904, and later on by 
Mehta in his A History of Jainism in Northern India. With in the 
last three decades some additional matter has been unearthed, 
necessitating consideration of the entire subject afresh with refer¬ 
ence to the statues of different Turthankaras and their consecration 
and association with different gapas and sakhas, other objects of 
dedication, division into different ganas and kulas; the role of 
women in the Jain ecclesiastical affairs as lay devotees and as 
nuns, and finally foreigners and Jaiiusm. 

Dedication of Statues of Different Tirthafdearasi^Ammg'the 
records of dedications of statues of Jain 'Krthankaras, half a dozen 
dated ones are associated with the last 'Krthankara Mahayira; two 
refer to the setting Up of fourfold (Sarvatohhadrd Prativna) and one 
each mention the setting up Of statues of iSaritiniatha, ^ambhanatha, 
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^lishabhanatha, and Nandyavarta. The earliest image of Tirthan- 
kara Vardhamana is dated^°^ in the year 5 of the Kusha^a era, for 
the Kottiyagaija and the Brahma dasika kula. Two other statues of 
the last llrthahkara were also set up for this gana and the Sthaniya 
kula in the year 20 and 35’°® respectively of the Kushaijia era. The 
last three statues of Vardhamana were meant for the Vara^ia ga^;ia 
and Petravamika and Pushyamitriya kulas. These were set up in 
the year 22,’°° 29”° and 50’” of the Kusbatjia era. It appears that 
several gaijas were associated with the setting up of the images of 
Tirthankara Mahavira. The donors were mostly pious female de- 
votees. The same ga^as are also associated with the setting up of 
images of other Tirthahkaras, and sometimes the donor is the same, 
as for example Datta dedicated an image of Kishabha”^ in the year 
60, and earlier in the year 49”^ she had set up an image of Arhat 
Nandivarta at the Vodya (?) thupa (stupa) at the request of the 
A-ya-Vridhahasti (Arya Vridhahastin) who was associated with the 
Kottiya (Kau^tika ga^a) and the Vaira Sakha. Vasula is the other 
lady associated with two records with dates IS”'’ and86,”® there by 
suggesting that there must have been two different ladies of this 
name. A statue of Sarasvati”^ was consecrated by the smith 
(lohafcara) at the instance of the preacher {vdchaha) Aryadeva of 
the Kottiya gana, the Sthaniya kula in the year of 54 of the Kusha^ia 
era. Mittra wife of Haggudeva (Phalgudeva), and daughter-in- 
law of the iron monger (Iohoua'«-iy®)20.”'’' Vadhara sOt up an image 
of same Tirthankara in the year. 

Besides these dated records mentioning the names of Tirthah- 
karas, and also of Sarasvati whose statues were set up by mem¬ 
bers of different Jain ganas, there are scores of records referring to 
the setting up of statues of Jain Arhats whose names are not men¬ 
tioned, tablets of homage (ayagapatas), stones, slabs and pillars 
Literature and epigraphic evidences are available on the question 
of the antiquity of Jain image consecration. The famous H&thi- 
gumphcL inscription”® refers to the installation of an image of Risha- 
bhadeva which was removed earlier by the Nanda king. That might 
be the earliest epigraphic evidence. Kautilya refers to images of 
Jain gods”^—Jayanta, V&ijayanta Aparajita and others. The anti¬ 
quity of Jain image worship can be pushed back to the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C. We do not find references to the statues of all the Tlr- 
thankaras in the records of the Kushmja period. Parsva is distin¬ 
guished from other Tirthahkaras, by a canopy of snakehood over 
his head. . 

in the, setting up of the statues, the lay devotees ha4 the main 
hand, though they did it at the instance of some preacher. The 
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records of the donors include men and women belonging to the pro¬ 
fession or group which were classed as low. There are references 
to families or professions of iron mongers (lohahara) and others^^^ 
like those of carpenters (vardhakin), perfumers (gandhika) and even 
courtesans {ganiha). In this connection it would be interesting to 
refers to Uttarddhyana sutra (12. 1) mentioning Saint Hariesdbala 
hailing from a chan^ala family. Family and nature were not 
considered in matters of dedications and donations, and men of low 
birth could even aspire for high posts through their intellectual 
attainments. The statues were naturally set up in some temple. 
In this connection two inscriptions are important—one dated in the 
year 299 of some Maharaja Rajatirajai22 recording the setting up of 
an image of the Arhat Mahavira in the temple of the Arhats (Araha- 
tdyatana), and of shrine (devakula) by donors Ujhatika, Okhrika 
and Okha—^names rather uncommon. The other inscription"'is 
more interesting recording the setting up of a shrine (devakula.) of 
the Arhat (Arhat), Vardhamana an dydgasabha (an hall of homage), 
a reservoir (prapa) and stone slabs (sildpatd) in the Arhat temple 
(Arahatdyatana) of the Niganthas (Nigranthas) by the lay-disciple 
of the ascetics (samanamv^k^) the Nada courtesan {gavdka) Vasu, 
daughter of the Ada courtesan (gaajifca) Lopasobhika (lavanaSo- 
hKikd) together with some of her relatives for the worship of the 
Arhat (arhats). These records suggest that temples also served as 
residential orders for Jain ascetics. Besides the main shrine (deva¬ 
kula), a hall of homage (avdgasabhd), reservoir (vrava), and stone 
slabs (siMpata) for decorative purposes were included in the temple. 

There are numerous records relating to the tablets of homage 
(dydgapatas). In these one finds in the centre, the Yogi type of the 
seated Jina, the highly ornamented ti^iSulas and a variety of sacred 
symbols, and massive pillar cut on stone. The earliest dated tablet 
of homage was set up by Amohini in the year 42 of the Lord, the 
Mahakshatrapa igodasa.''®'*' One tablet gives an interesting view of 
a Jain stupa surrounded by a circupaabulatory path and enclosed 
with a railing, its approach being through a decorated gateway 
(torarm). A dancing girl appeairs on each side.. This -was set up by. 
givavasa.''25 wife of a donor. The avaganatas were set up for the 
worship of all Arhats invoking their blessings.*^ 

The Jains also raised stupas, like the Buddhists, over the ashes 
of a chief of religious leader surrounded as usual by railings. A 
record of Dina, dated in the year 49,^’ refers to the setting up of an 
image of the Arhat NSndiavarta (Nandvavarta) at theyodva (?) 
thupa (stupa) by the female lay-worshipper Dhw,-• "nie 

stupa is also noticed in the tablet of homage set up by Sivaslya. 
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Archaeological'^** evidence has also testified to the existence of 
such a stupa at Kankali Tila in Mathura. 

The numerous items of dedications—^setting up of statues of 
Jain Tirthankaras, tablets of homage and stupa were parts of the 
activities of the Jains in Mathura in which the lay devotees—^high 
and low, male and female—catered to the wishes of the Jain pre¬ 
ceptors belonging to the different schools. Tliese schools or orders 
were organized on some basis—doctrinal or preceptor wise. The 
Tirthankaras enjoyed the respect and adoration of all the schools. 
The evidence furnished by inscriptions relating to the ganas, their 
kulas and ^khas is corroborated from the Kalpsuira. 

Classification of Jain religious orders —^Four ganas or schools 
along with their kulas and sakhas are mentioned in the records 
from Mathura, although the KaZposutro mentions nine X'^o-vagana).'^^^ 
The three prominent ones are KoUka, Varana or Ch&rasn^ and 
Arya-udekiya. The fourth one Vesavadlya is implied with refer¬ 
ence to its kulas mentioned in some records. The large number of 
endowments in different forms were made for this gcsiiM. Its ear¬ 
liest record is dated in the ye ar 5'*^ of Dev aputra Kanishka . The 
different kulas associat ed with it were Brdh mad dsika, ThSMya 
(StTigniya), Vdcchaliya and Pra hahaka {Pras navahanaka) a nd the 
corresponding Mkhm for the first three were Vcheu&gaf i, .^rpauer? 
or Yai¥i, and Mafilrm. The heads of this were Aryya-PujSila (Arya- 
Pushyala) in the year 12 Vrihatavachaka Ja-mitra in the year'^^ 
20, and Maghahasti in the years'®® 52 54, and Arya Kharwca in the 
60.'®* The successor seems to have been nominated by his pre¬ 
decessor. The Kalpasutra mentioning Sushthita and Supratibud- 
dha, sumamed Kautika and Kakandaka as its founders. It was 
divided into. Uchemgarl, Vidyddharf, Vajrl and Madhyamikd, 
Sdkhds and Brahmaliptaka, Vatsdtiya (pY Vacchdlijja)^ Vaniya (pr 
VanijjA) and prasnasoahanaka kulas.. This school continued to exist 
in the Gupta period. It is mentioned in a record dated in the year 
1J2'®6 of the Gupta era. referrine to the .setting up of an image by 
Syamadhva under instructions from Datilacharva of the Kottiya- 
gana and the Yidvadharl 0akha. According to Buhler the nanae of 
this gat^ survived till the fourteenth century A.D. 

The next gana is the Chdrayni pr Ydraija of the Kalmsutra with 
its numerous kulas and Sokhas. Its earliest record is'®'' dated in the 
year 29 with Arva-Data fArya Datta) as its head (aanih). In the 
year 50 *®^ (or 70 ); its great preacher (hahat’(hrihat) v&chaka) was 
Dinara. Aeeording'to the KalnaS^tra.’'®® the Char'ana-Vwrand was 
divided into four Sdkhds and seven Kulas. The Kulds were Vatsn- 
liifa '(Pt. AJakTihdltiia), PritidJiarr/dlta, Hartdraka, (Pr. Haima}', 
P&shjafiMHka, Mhlayoka tPr." MaMjjd), Arya Chedayn, and Kana- 
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hasaka. The four Vakhas associated with this Gcn^, according to 
the Kalpasutra were Samkasikcif Yo.jjo.r)&gai%, Gavedhuka and 
Hiranyamdldgar^. Comparing the list of the Kulas from the Kalpa- 
sictroi with those mentioned in the inscriptions, Pushyamitiiya can 
be identified with Pushyamitrikd-Pv^hCLrnitijjA, Aryachetaya with 
Aryachedaya, Kanijasika with Kanahasaka, Peth>a,mika with PHti- 
dharmilcfl, and Aya Hattiya with Haridrakam, as the SSkhas of both 
are identical. Ayabhista and Nadika Kulas are left put. The 
Chdrana gotria was founded by Srigupta of the Haritagotra.^'® 

The next gana is the AryaudeMya. In the year 7,^^'' BuddhaSri 
was the head of the Ndgahhutikiya kula in this gaipa. This kvXa is 
evidently identical with the ISfagaghuyakula of the Uddehagaria. 
The other record dated in the* year 90*'® mentions the name of the 
head Devadatta who belonged to the Dehiklya-XJddeha gana. This 
gai^a was founded by Arya Rohaina of the KMsyapa gotra,*"** and it 
was divided into four sdkhds and six kulas. The epigraphic records 
mention two kulas of this gana—the Ndgahhuta and Paridhdsika 
which may be identical with the Nagabhuta and Parihdsika kulas of 
the Kalpasutra. The solitary sakhd mentioned in the second record- 
Petaputrikd is identical with the Purnapatrika (Pr. Punnapattiya) of 
the Kalpasutra. 

The last gapa mentioned in a record dated in the year 15*^ men¬ 
tions Mehikakula which, according to the Kalpasutra, was one of the 
four kulas of the Vesvddiya gana, founded by Kamarahi*''^ of the 
Kundala gotra. It had four sakhAs. 

In the organization of the Jain religious orders, the heads or 
ganins naturally played the most important part, as vrihatvdchakas 
or preachers. It seems that they were selected by their predeces¬ 
sors on the basis of their intellectual attainments. Birth in a low 
family was not taken into account. In the Vinaya of the Kalpasutra 
there is reference to the search for the worthy disciple by Jambus- 
viamin, and the choice fell on Sayyambhatta of Raiaeriha who was 
given dlkshd. Among the preachers, those whose names appear in 
more than one record are Arya Baladina,*'*^Arya-Deva,''^'^ and Arya- 
Ksheraka."''*® Mihila*'*® and Nagadatta*®® figure in more than one 
records as monks (Sishya). 

Role of women: The role of women as nuns (sishyind) or lay 
devotees (iraddhachaid) was no less important. The latter had not 
renounced their homes, but were firm in their religion. 'They 
created endowment^ jand pursuaded others to do so. There are 
many references to Jain nuns. The heads of schools had female 
disciples who received religious instructions. An earlier reference 
to a srdvihd Okha, is in the Lucknow Museum inscription of the year 
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292,^®^ followed by Amohini in her tablet inscription. These two 
records are pre-Kushaina. Those of the Kushana period mention- 
Kumaramitra,i -2 Vasula/^s Sangamik|L, Jinadasi,*^'* Balavarma.TS's 
Deva,''®® Sadita was a female disciple mentioned in another record. 
Women members of religious orders contributed much in the propa¬ 
gation of their religion. There is no reference to a female preacher 
in the records. As nuns and lay devotees they shared their respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Foreign elements in Jainism: The Lucknow Museum ins¬ 
cription dated in the year 292 appears to be the solitary record throw¬ 
ing light on the question of foreign element in Jainism. Luders con¬ 
sidered''®® the donors of this record to be foreigners who were conver¬ 
ted to Jainism. Okharika and Ujhatika are not Indian names, and 
Dimitra is the Indianised form of Demetrius. He presumed that they 
were Parthians who had immigrated during the reign of the Kshatra- 
paS, and upheld the traditions of their country by dating their record 
in Parthian era of 247 B. C. The inscriptions from Kankili Tila also 
rnention some unfamiliar names like Akakii'®® and Ogha.'®® 
It is therefore not sxuprising that some foreigners might have accept¬ 
ed Jainism. 

On the basis of the evidence it can be easily presumed that the 
Ch&Uirv(i>Tnin sangha, consisting of monks, nuns, lay disciples—both 
male and female ones—^was under a head or gaiiin. Atleast four of 
the garias out of nine mentioned in the Kalpasutra are noticed in the 
records with their respective Sakhois. Mathura continued to be an 
important Centre of Jains. 

Naga worshippers: Numerous inscriptions recorded on NlSga 
statues in human form with a canopy of snakehood, or on slabs men¬ 
tion the prevailing cone^tion of Naga or serpent worship, a tote- 
inistic feiature in the religious life of the people in this period. Seve¬ 
ral names of donors with Naga prefix or suffix, as for example, N^a- 
data, l^ilgabha^, Nagasena Gapapatinaga, are noticed in the records, 
but it is diffleplt to suggest if names could be an indication of their 
association with this particular cult. Naga worshippers were diffe¬ 
rent from the Naga families, like thhse of Padmavati and Mathura. 
The earliest record'®' connected with Naga worship is dated in the 
year'8 recorded on a figure of a Naga canopied with a sevenfold ser- 
pehd hoodi and attended by two Nagas of smaller size. The N§ga is 
nattied Svin^ Naga. A local serpent deity—^named Dadhi Karaipa-— 
ie mentioned in two records.'®2 Possibly he was worshipped in a 
temple, witli which Devikia of the second record was associated. The 
life Size Chargaon Naga statue'®® (ht. 7'8") with snakehood and 
tenon records its setting up by the two brothers- Sehahastin and 
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Bhonuka in the year 40, with a prayer that the lord Naga be pleased. 
It continued to be worshipped by the local villagers for centuries as 
an effigy of Balarama, before its removal to the Mathura Museum. 

Another Naga statue"'S"*- (ht. 9' 4") shown standing with his right 
hand raised to the shoulder and the left holding a vessel, is canopied 
by a hood of seven snake heads. The attitude and dress of this Naga 
is similar to that of Bodhisattva. It is dated in the year 52. There 
are several other inscribed images of NIagas and a few uninscribed 
ones as well. The inscription"'®® of a lady named Sivamitra, of the 
KauiSika family is interesting. The lady invokes the help of a black 
serpent for destroying the Pothayas and Sakas. 

Object & Purpose of dedication. The records connected with 
Naga worship reveal that besides Naga statues and slabs, tanks 
(tadaga) and garden (arama) were also set apart for the Nagas; who 
are naturally associated with water and the underground region as 
their place of habitation. In the Mahdvastu,^^^ the king of the 
Nagas is closely associated with "Varun^, the lord of the water. Gar¬ 
dens provide solitary retreat for the moving creatures when they 
come out unnoticed. The snakes are supposed to be the guardians 
of treasures buried underground. According to Varahamihira, the 
snakes of the lineage of Takshaka and Vasuki, and the snakes roam¬ 
ing at will, have bright, blue-tinged pearls in their hoods. These 
were propitiated so that they could confer boons and part with the 
treasures of which they were the guardians. Their help could also 
be invoked for destroying the enemies of the propitiator. Dedica¬ 
tion of objects and tanks and gardens was meant to propitiate them. 
This popular conception could be traced to much earlier times. Ser¬ 
pent worship extended over a wide region. According to Maxmib 
ller,"'®"^ there can be no doubt that the belief in the serpents had its 
origin in the Vedas. The idea of pacifying them is thoroughly Aryan. 
Eliot Smith"*®® thought it originated in Egypt about 800 B.C., and 
was spread thence to India. It was not only known but prevalent 
during the period of Atharvaveda^^^ which contains numerous charms 
against serpents and a rite of propitiation is prescribed on the full 
moon day of the month of Mdrqhanrsho,. The invocations of the 
serpents for boons relating to wealth, progeny, and for destroying the 
enemies made it very popular with the people professing Brahmanism 
and Buddhism. 

NS^gas and Brahmanism: The invocation of the Nagas found a 
place in Brahmanisni-^Balarama with his hala was introduced in the 
Brahmanical iconography*"*® to replace the Naga who, as lord of water 
and procurer of rain, had great utility for the agriculturists. The 
Chhargaon Naga statue was actually worshipped as the 
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statue of Balarama. Baladeva is also mentioned as a Naga- 
raja in the M&hauyutapatti.'''^^ At the other end, attempt 
was also made to dominate the Nagas by Brahmanical dei¬ 
ties. This led to the introduction of legendary tales of Krishija 
killing the Kaliya Naga, the lord of the waters of the Yamuna, and 
Vishnu sleeping on the bed of iSeshanaga under the canopy of its 
hood. The Nagas came to be looked down upon as inferior popular 
deities. Serpents also came to be associated with the lihga of Siva. 

Nagas and Buddhism: The subduing of Nagaurvilva,’’’’'® wor¬ 
shipping of the Buddha by king Elapatra,’’’^'^ and others are commonly 
mentioned in literature and illustrated in art. A Bas-relief in the 
Peshawar Museum shows king Elapatra visiting the Buddha in the 
Deer Park with a five-headed snake in front of the seat on which 
the Buddha is seated in the midst of his congregation.'''^"'^ In 
Mathura art, the Nagas in human form are depicted exactly like 
Bodhisattva with the polycephalous serpent over the head of the 
former as a distinguishing feature. The Amravati medallion, now 
in the British Museum, show's a Naga King with the hood at the 
back worshipping a relic casket.''''"^ 

Nagas and Jainism: Naga or serpent is associated with the 
■nTthankar Parsvanatha. One bas-relief containing an inscription 
dated in the year 99, illustrates a seven hooded snake forming a 
canopy over the head of the Jain Tirthankar Parsvanatha.'"''® and a 
Naga king standing in the attitude of supplication. This probably 
suggests that the Nagas were also worshippers of Jain 'Krthankaras. 
It can as well be presumed that the different religions tried to assi¬ 
milate this popular cult and tried to demonstrate their superiority 
over the Nagas. 

The worship of the Nagas in human form continued in the 
Kusha^ia period. Inscriptions, art and literature have much evidence 
to offer on the antiquity and popularity of this ancient cult. The 
Lalitavistara'^'^'’ refers to the invocation of Nagadhipati by the sea¬ 
faring merchants. The same work also refers to fears from the 
Nagas (Ndgasamkshohhaya).'''^^ As lords of treasures, magic gems 
and spells rewarding the virtuous with bountry, they were propi¬ 
tiated by the masses. In the Kathasaritasaghra there is a reference 
to a wonderful lute given by Naga Vasuneni to king Udayana.”''^® 
If their anger was aroused they could send down destructive hail 
storms.'®® The Nagas continued to be propitiated, but attempts 
were made to subordinate them to their own deities by the Brah¬ 
mins, Buddhists and the Jains. The Naga worshippers are distin¬ 
guished from the Naga families which figure prominently between 
the Kushaiaas and the Guptas. 
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Other minor religiotLs orders: Epigraphic evidence is silent regard¬ 
ing the existence of other religious orders, although the literature 
notices Ajivikas, Lokayatikas, Cbaravakas, Parivrajakas 6ivakas 
and Jambukas. The Ajivikas are mentioned early in Asokan ins¬ 
cription in the 3rd century B.C. The Saddharmapxtiii^arifca’si en¬ 
joins Bodhisattva Manjusri not to wait upon persons of other sects in¬ 
cluding Charavakas, Parivrajakas, Ajivikas and Nigranthas. The 
Ajivikas are noticed in the Lalitavistara^^^ as well. In the Dirya- 
vadAna''^^ there is a reference to the Ajivikas in Pundravardhana, 
and in this context the world dinara also occurs. As Barua points 
out,'’f^^ two questions of far-reaching importance have to be consi¬ 
dered—^the history of the Ajivikas who retained their existence till 
the fourteenth century A.D., and the influence of the Ajivika’ 
system upon those orders which supplanted or supplemented it. 

The materialists—^Lokayatikas and Charavakas—are also men¬ 
tioned in literature. The former knew by heart the mystic man¬ 
tras. Their philosophy is also mentioned in the Milindaponha'^^^ 
as a subject of study. King Milinda is described as fond of worldly 
disputations and in the habit of wrangling against the quibbles of 
Lokayatikas and Vitandas.''The two systems are identified by 
Buddhaghosha.''®® In the Sarvadariana-samgraha,^^^ of Madhava- 
charya (14th cent. A.D.), the preponderance of materialism is re 
presented by Charavaka. LoMyata is considered as a branch of 
study aligned with cosmogomy, stars and other astronomicaldata. 
The Lokayatikas are also mentioned by Manu, in theAmarakosa, and 
by Kumarila. 

The Charavakas also figure in the Saddharrnapwi^dnriTca and the 
Lalitavistara.''^'' Evidently synonymous with the Lokayata system, 
the two denied the existence of the other world, looking upon death 
as an end in itself. The Lalitavistara veters to the philosophy of 
Brihaspati as a subject of study, but a Barhaspatya was looked down 
as an infidel. Charavaka was the general term for the epicureans. 
The liOkayatikas were • distinguished for their stress on corporal 
organs constituting the soul. 

Sivakas-Lakulisas & Pdsupatas: D. R. Bhandarkar, editing the 
Mathura Mllai* inscription"' of G. E. 61, discussed the history of 
the Laktjl^a sect founded by Lakuli whom he placed in the first 
quarter of the second century A.D. Uditacharya, the donor of two 
images, was the Mahesvara teacher, tenth in descent from Kiisika, 
pupil of Lakuli. The latW, according to the Puranas, was the origi¬ 
nator of certain austerities and religious practices called the Pa:§u- 
pata or Mahi^vara yoga. This Gupta record thus throws light on 
the existence of a certain school in the Kushana period—which be- 
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lieved in certain religious practices. The Milindwpanha refers to 
Sivakas while archaeological finds include the 6iva hhga from Gigla 
(Mathura district). The inscription,^ss on palaeographic grounds of 
the second century A.D. records the dedication of a 6iva linga, 
representing the particular local deity-Sati§vara. Like the Mathura 
Saiva pillar inscription, it also mentions the Isvaranta name. It appears 
that the Linga worshippers, associated with the cult of LakuliSa. 
formed an order of their own-believing in the performance of aus¬ 
terities. 

We have discussed at length the religious condition of northern 
India under the Kushainas. The Kushapa monarches were themsel¬ 
ves conscious of the unity of all religions, as is evident from their 
depicting divinities of different pantheons. Toleration and broad¬ 
mindedness did not stand in the way of their personal religious lean¬ 
ings culminating in their final assimilation in Hinduism. It is wrong 
to presume that Brahmanism received any set back in this period. 
Actually it was a living force—^the performance of sacrifices and the 
recognition of Brahmanical hierarchy were recognised and prac¬ 
tised. We have referred to both these aspects intimately connected 
with Brahmanism. Buddhism was equally flourishing with a trend 
towards progressive ideals. The different schools of Buddhism— 
Sarvastivadins and Dharmaguptikas of the Sthaviravadin sect, and 
Mahasmghikas of the sessionists had their strong centre both in 
Mathura and the North-west. Disputations between the conserva¬ 
tive and progressive schools was not an unusual feature. The Jains 
too were fairly active with their garios, kulas and aofchos. The 
largest number of Jain religious records are indicative of the pros¬ 
perity and popularity of this religious order and its members. The 
ladies contributed their share in dedications. The popular cult of 
snake worshippers is noticed in several records. The Nagas are 
given human forms in sculptures, distinguished from the Bodhisat- 
tvas by the hood of snakeheads. All the three important religions 
—^Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism—tried to assimilate this cult, 
and also to subordinate the Nagas to their respective divinities 
The Nagas, however, continued to be propitiated as lords of trea¬ 
sures, capable of conferring boons and destroying the enemies of 
the propitiator. Lastly, some minor religious orders—^not noticed 
in inscriptions, but mentioned in literature, are also considered, like 
those of Ajivikas, the Hindu materialists, the Brahmanical Sivakas 
and the Lakullsas. On the whole, the religious condition was one of 
understanding, toleration and broadmindedness. 
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CHAPTER X 

LITERATURE 

The literature of this period under study is described as Sans¬ 
krit Buddhist literature. It is Sanskrit in language and Buddhist 
in theme. The doctrines and relics of old Pali canonical literature 
take a new turn towards a liberal and healthier outlook of Buddhism. 
The divine status accorded to the Lord, in whom alone the devotee 
could find a panacea for his sufferings, and the enrichment of the 
Buddhist Pantheon with a galaxy of countless myriads of Bodhisat- 
tvas endowed with perfections (P&ramitas) and destined for enlighten¬ 
ment, are some of the new trends in Buddhism. Literature in Sans¬ 
krit is only an attempt to depict this new outlook in a faithful man¬ 
ner. The popular side of Buddhism, characterised by the new 
Buddhist ideal and the worship of the Lord, makes it more in line 
with the feeling of Bhakti or devotion as one finds in the Bhagavad- 
gita.. The Sanskrit Buddhist literature more or less aimed at popu¬ 
larising the new trend in Buddhism with particular reference to the 
life of the Buddha and legends and characters associated with him. 
The Sa/riputraprakarana, the solitary drama of Asvaghosha was 
written in this spirit, as also his Buddhacharita and Saundaranavda. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to fix the age of different works from a 
chronological point of view. There are bound to be overlappings and 
it is only on the basis of the translations of these works in Chinese, and 
the cultural data which we have already considered in earlier chapr 
ters, that we suggest their approximate date. 

Asvaghosha and his works: The deplorable darkness envelop¬ 
ing early India, and rendering it impossible to establish with cer¬ 
tainty the date of Asvaghosha, as presumed by Keith,"' seems to 
have cleared a bit with the find of the ■SS.riputraprakctras>),a. This 
drama, according to Luders,^ belongs on palaeographic grounds to 
the times of the Kushanas—^probably to the reign of Kanishka or 
Huvishka. This view is further supported by the marginal correc¬ 
tions supposed to have been made by a Central Asian hand in the 
late Kushiina era. The overwriting in letters was made on a manus¬ 
cript which showed signs of being long in use. The translation of 
Buddhacharita^ of Asvaghosha in Chinese in the fifth century A.D., 
however, fixes the lower limit for the work and its author, and the 
upper limit may be settled a few hundred years earlier. In this 
connection Johnston"*- suggested two minor points bringing out sem¬ 
blance between a line from Asvaghosha’s Buddhacharita and anoth^ 
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from the commentary or Ndmasamgiti which has preserved a line 
from Matricheta, with a view to showing that the reign of Kanishka 
should be taken as a lower limit for determining the age of Asvagho- 
sha. The play on verbal tricks and cliches precluded the learned 
author from pressing this piece of evidence. The late Oxford Pro¬ 
fessor did not accept the information from the Chinese tradition asso¬ 
ciating A^vaghosha both with Kanishka and with the composition of 
the Vibhasa, the great SarvastivMin commentary on the Abhi- 
dhamma, the outcome of the fourth Buddhist council held in the time 
of Kanishka. The internal evidence particularly concerning Asva- 
ghosha’s accomplishments in Brahmanical learning, and the refe 
rence to their institutions in a respectful manner is considered inop¬ 
portune, when the ruling djnnasty, according to some scholars,^ was 
hostile to the Brahmins. Johnston also doubted the date of Vibhasa, 
and the story of the Buddhist coimcil in the time of Kanishka. The 
date of the poet is, therefore, considered uncertain, except that the 
lower limit might have been before the 4th century A.D., and the 
upper one approximately between 50 B.C. and 100 A.D., with a pre¬ 
ference for the first century A. D. Thus the poet is supposed to have 
flourished before the time of Kanishka. 

The points raised by Johnston deserve careful attention. Asva- 
ghosha’s attainments and his attitude towards Brahmins in an age 
supposed to be anti-Brahmanical is neither correct, nor has it any 
bearing on the date of the poet. We know that Kanishka exhibited! 
his belief in eclecticism by depicting divinities from different Pan¬ 
theons on his coins, and it was an age of toleration and understanding. 
Brahmanism was a living force. Asvaghosha’s learning, and his know¬ 
ledge of medicine and surgery, particularly the data relating to these, 
as one finds expressed in similies and metaphors in his work, point 
either to his contemporaneity with Charaka and Susruta, or he was a 
sUghtly posterior to them.® The data from the Tibetan and Chinese 
sources relating to the poet and his associations cannot be brushed 
aside. Even though the date of the poet be left as an open question, 
it may not be denied that he figures prominently as a poet and drama¬ 
tist whose contributions have to be placed in this period. 

His W<yrks: The two famous works of the poet, the Buddha- 
charita’’^ and Saundarananda^ represent that form of ornate poetry 
called Sargahandha or Mahdkavya. According to the canons of 
Kdvyddar£a of Dandin^^ a good Kavya should begin with the benedic¬ 
tion, or statement on the subject matter: its topics should be based 
on tradition, or be otherwise real and the end should conform to one 
of the four aims of man-profit, duty, desire or relief. The character 
of the hero—clever and noble—should figure prominently in the 
wbrk which should be ornamented with descriptions of a varied 
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nature, roanifesting poet’s familiarity with different aspects of man’s 
life and temperament, and his oneness with nature. The attractive 
metres with a change at the close, and the neatness of the transition, 
coupled with suitable ornamentation of figures, determine the lasting 
nature of a good Kavya. Asvaghosha’s two Elavyas satisfy on all the 
counts. The poet rightly mentions in the last verse of the last canto 
of Saundarananda: ‘since I saw mankind given over to the pleasure 
of the senses and averse from salvation, I have here told of the final 
truth under the guise of a Kavya considering salvation to be supreme; 
let the reader understand this and study attentively in it that yrhicb 
leads to tranquillity, and not that which is merely pleasurable as 
only the residue of gold is taken after it has been separated from the 
metal dust’. 

Of the two Kavyas of Asvaghosha, the Bvddhacharita, is sup¬ 
posed to be later than the Saundarananda, although the former is 
more important. According to I.-tsing'''' its composition was to 
relate the Tathagata’s chief doctrines and works during his life 
from the period when he was still in the royal palace till his last 
hour under the avenue of the ^^la trees. It was widely read or 
sung throughout the five divisions of India, when the pilgrim came 
here, and the countries of the southern seas. The work is left in 
torso: there are only fourteen out of twenty-eight cantos in Sans¬ 
krit though the Chinese version contained the fuU. The poet por¬ 
trays the life of the Lord with devotion and admiration in simple 
and faultless Sanskrit,'' ^ is moderate in the use of alamkdras or embel¬ 
lishments, and in language and style. A well-planned arrangement 
of the material is in contrast to the disorder in texts like the Mah&~ 
vastu and the Lalitavistara, The connecting thread in the story is 
never lost, nor is the patience of the reader. The poet is very parti¬ 
cular to avoid unnecessary strain and introduces humour at appro¬ 
priate places. ‘Hearing the news of the arrival of Tatbagata in the 
city of Kapilavastu, some of the magnificent women in their rush 
to see their prince were delayed in their movements by the weight 
of their chariot like hips and full breasts.■'® The poet, nevertheless, 
compares the lotus faces of the women emerging from the windows 
like lotuses stuck on the pavilions, and the city appearing as the Par^ 
dise with its heavenly mansions full of the apsaras.^^ This des¬ 
cription is imitated by Kalidasa.^® Aivaghosha conforms to another 
principle of KdvyaddXsa in his exposition of the Nitisastra or state¬ 
craft. ‘Denial of courtesy, in the words of Udayin, an expert in the 
science of worldly conduct, ill-befits one, young in age and beauti¬ 
ful in appearance’.''® The poet marshalls available illustrations 
from the past to exhibit his knowledge of social etiquette and state¬ 
craft' Ornamentation and embellishment have not been ignored, 
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as for exampl-e, in the poet’s description of the city of Kapilavastu,"''?' 
and the pleasure excursion of the young prince descending at the 
proper time in full splendour, mounting on a golden chariot, adorned 
majestically with suitable retinues. It appeared as if the moon with 
the constellations was mounting to the sky. 

The Buddhacharita dealing with the broader theme of life ends 
with the conversions made at Varanasi, as appears in the present 
text—some addition being made by Amritananda more than a century 
ago. It is closer to the Lalitavistara in the subject-matter, although it 
is not certain if the latter was the source for Asvaghosha’s Kavya. 
There is the difference in language—the Lalitavistara is in the main 
Sanskrit prose, intermingled with ballads in mixed Sanskrit of what 
Keith calls,’8 the so-called Gatha style.’ The treatment of the life 
of the Lord is also different. While the Lalitavistara at times is con¬ 
fused, and incoherent in the presentation of details, Asvaghosha is 
crisp and his treatment is artistic, lacking that prolixity which one 
finds in the other work. The poet seems to be at home with the older 
texts, as for example with the Rdmidyana of the Adikavi Valamiki. 
Parallels can be traced in the treatment of Suddhodan’sbemoaning 
for his son’s exit and the chariot returning without the prince, like 
Dasaratha bereft of Rama. Chandaka’s return to Kapilavastu fits in 
with Sumanta’s return to Ayodhya without Rama. Yai^odhara’s 
lament for the sufferings of the prince in the new life of hardship is 
modelled on Sita’s sorrow for her lord’s sufferings in the forest. 
Scholar’s have worked on this aspect of Asvaghosha’s Buddha- 
charita.''^ It is clear that Asvaghosha was indebted to Valamiki, 
as Kalidasa owed much to him, although both stood independent of 
their predecessors in the approach and treatment of their subject. 

Saundarananda: This long poem by Asvaghosha, is also con¬ 
nected with the life story of the Buddha, but its main theme is the 
conversion of the reluctant Nanda—^his half-brother, by the Buddha. 
The story is related in earlier Pali works.^o As the poet states em¬ 
phatically, he wrote it not for the sake of detection but for liberation 
and to perfect peace. ‘This ornate poem was a little honey mixed 
with the bitter medicine to make it palatable for those whom he 
wanted to win over to the faith of the Tathagata’. The poem begins 
with the usual description of the city of Kapilavastu, followed by 
its king and a brief account of Sarvlrthasiddhi and his half-brother 
Nanda, the description of the Buddha, and the beginning of the story 
with Sundari’s beauty and her union with Nanda—the xmmatchable 
human couple whose yearning towards each other knew no bounds. 
The (Sakyan noble’s duty towards the Tathagata who had called on 
him, and his attachment to his wife—‘a very lotus pond in the shape 
of a woman’^—^makes him uncomfortable. A bargain is struck, and 
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Sundari asks her Lord, who appeared like the rising sun from the 
eastern mountain, to return soon. Nanda agrees and casts a side 
glance at her. Proceeding slowly and in a solemn manner, he greets 
the Tathagata explaining his delay, and the latter hastens to secure 
his ordination. Nanda’s body is at the disposal of the Lord but not 
his mind. He is, however, reminded of his obligation not to quit 
the monastery. Sundari’s grief is bitter, and so is her lord’s keen 
desire to cling to his beloved. The two following sargas deal with 
the demerits of women-flattery on their lips and treachery in their 
hearts—and Asvaghosha is very bitter. Nanda is also warned of 
the evils of the pride. Finally, the pilgrimage of Nanda in the com¬ 
pany of the Lord to mount Himavant and the trip to Indra’s paradise 
where he feels enamoured of the heavenly nymphs. His passion is in¬ 
flamed and forgetting Sundari he solicits Tathiagata’s help in obtaining 
the heavenly nymphs. This is the turning point in the story. Bitten 
by that viper of love, Nanda feels inactive and lost in his spirits. He 
is advised to acquire merit by the practice of the law to obtain the 
apsaras. Despite the long enduring self-control, subject to neither 
joy nor agitation, Nanda still has the nymphs fixed in his mind till 
Ananda warns him that the joys of heaven are transitory, and when 
man’s merits are exhausted, he must return to earth again. Nanda 
now obtains instructions from the Buddha following the nobler 
course of seeking salvation not for himself alone, but for preaching 
it to others. Holding the law of holy knowledge, girding on the 
armour of attentiveness, and taking up his post on the chariot of the 
vows of pure discipline, he prepares for victory.The sharp 
splinter of false views lodging in his heart, as Asvaghosha points out, 
is ultimately pulled out by the jaws of the forceps of the Lord’s 
voice .22 His .^yife Sundari, too, with the desires turned away from 
various objects of senses, preaches among women freedom from 
passion.2® 

SSriputraprakarana: The Sdriputraprakarana^* of which only 
a few passages are extant in a central Asian manuscript was a nine 
act play, with the story of the conversion of Sariputra and Maud- 
galyana as its theme. Some of the incidents recorded are certain. 
The interview of Sariputra with Asvajita with whom he discusses the 
question of the claim of the Buddha to be a teacher, the role played 
by Viduiaka, who objects to a Brahmin like his master receiving in¬ 
structions from a Kshatriya, and Sariputra refuting the objection 
by reminding his friend that medicine aids the sick though given by 
one of inferior caste, Maudgalyayana greeting Sariputra and enquir¬ 
ing about his happy appearance and learning finally culminate in 
the two going to the Buddha. He receives them and tells them 
about their future as highest in knowledge and power among his 
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disciples. The delineation from the ordinary version of the story is 
noticed in the Buddha’s prophecy about the future of the two 
young converts given to them and not to other followers. In the 
end there is a dialogue on philosophy between Sariputra and the 
Tathagata, including a polemic against the belief in the existence 
of the permanent self. The play ends with a praise of the two new 
disciples by the Buddha and a formal benediction. 

The same manuscript which contains portions of the Sariputra- 
prakarana, has fragments of two other dramas as well. It is pre¬ 
sumed^®, that in the absence of any definite evidence as to their 
authorship, and the display of similarity in general appearance with 
ASvaghosha’s drama, these two might also be his production. The 
first one is a Buddhist allegory and the second one concerns the love 
affair of a young Nayaka name Somadatta and his conversion to 
Buddhism. The fragment of the allegorical play containsi rhymes 
composed to a greater extent in Asvaghosha’s style, and Somadatta’s 
love affair ending in his conversion might have some reference to 
the Saundarananda. Johnston, however, doubts^® Asvaghosha’p 
claim as the author of the other two plays because of the occurrence 
of three verses in the Sragadhdrd metre which became popular with 
later Buddhists, especially those of Kasmira, and two in Harini and one 
in Arya. According to F. W. Thomas,^'^ Asvaghosha was the author 
of the lyrical drama treating the legend of Rashfrapala, while Win- 
disch®® thinks that his dramatic powers are also exhibited in the Mara 
legend of the Sutr^lamk-dra prescribed in the Divydvadana. Prof. 
Liiders in his Bruchstiicke^^ mentions the characters of the drama, 
Pari-parsvikah, assistant to the stage director—^Madhaka, the promp¬ 
ter and the actors—Somadatta, the hero, Kiunudhagandha, the Vidu- 
saka Dhanaih or Dhanaihjayah, possibly a prince, the hetaera Maga- 
dhavatl, the female attendant che% besides Buddha, Siddhartha, 
Sariputra, Maudgalyayana and Brahma, figure in this play. 

It is difficult to suggest if the two plays were also the works of 
Asvaghosha, although they conform to the canons of Ndtyasdstra, 
and the subject matter is also very close to the known drama of 
Asvaghosha. He displayed his talents in this direction as well. 

Other works of Asvaghosha: The Chinese and Tibetan trans¬ 
lations attribute to the Buddhist poet a few more works—^listed by 
Thomas in his Kavindravachana-samuccha.ya,^° Gari4istotra, and 
Vajrasucht. Those attributed to him in Tibetan are 11 in number 
which led Kern to think®"' that Asvaghosha was not an historical 
man, but a personification of Kala, a form of 6iva. It would, how¬ 
ever, be difficult to consider works dealing with the fully developed 
Maha 3 mnism, and associate these with Aivaghosha. Of the other 
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two works—^mentioned above Vajrasucht; a clever piece of pole¬ 
mics with arguments against Brahmin superiority and caste system, 
has hardly any trace of Asvaghosha’s style. His association with 
this work rests on very slender foundation.^^ The other work— 
Gandistotra, ‘the song of the bell,’ a collection of 29 stanzas in S'raga- 
■dhand metre, too, has no affinity with the style of Asvaghosha, and 
it is supposed to have been written centuries later during the period 
of anarchy in Kasmira. The controversy about the authorship of 
SutralmikSra, mentioned by I-tsing, is finally settled with the find¬ 
ing of the original Sanskrit manuscript in Central Asia.33 

Asvaghosha and Earlier Literature: An estimate of Asvagho¬ 
sha, as a poet can be formed only when we consider his indebtedness 
to earlier poets, the extent to which later poets copied him, the 
different facets of his Kavya, romanticism and nature in his works 
and finally his style. These aspects necessitate separate treatment, 
but here for the sake of conciseness we shall consider these briefly. 
At the outset it is an accepted fact that the Suvarpiakshiputra, the 
native of Saketa from a Brahmin family, must have been well up 
in. learning and was considerably influenced by the legend of Kama 
as related by the Adi-Kavi Valamiki.'^^'' References from A^a- 
ghosha’s works are copious in suggesting that the poet knew Brah- 
manical literature—^References to Agastya obtaining Lopamudra 
from Rohipi^s wife of Soma, Yayati who dallied with the apsara 
■Visvakl,3® and Vyasa arranging the lost Vedas in many sections®"^ 
are just a few instances of his knowledge of Vedic mythology. 
A^vaghosha’s indebtedness to the Mababharata is evident from! his 
drawing personalities from the Epics—as for example, the story of 
Santanu, son of Pratipa, losing all control at his desertion by Ganga®® 
and Janaka instructing the twice-born in the Yoga.®® He also cites 
legends from the Mahabharata, the destruction of the Kurus,the 
deeds of Bhishma^i and Papdu’s attachment to Madri.'^® He also drew 
matter and language from the Bhagavadgita. In the advice to Nanda 
to check the naturally fickle sense-^®, the unsatisfied ones are com¬ 
pared to the ocean which though incessantly supplied with water 
still longs for more.''^ The Lord advises Arjuna that the self-con¬ 
trolled person attains peace when the senses employed are purged 
of attachment. 

Asvaghosha’s indebtedness to the Adi Kavi Valamiki from whom 
he got inspiration has been worked out by several scholars.'‘'^® 
Gawronski first drew attention to some references. He referred to 
eight stanzas from the Bvjddha-charita, four speaking of Rama’s 
exile and of Dasaratha’s despair and lament. Among these the one^^® 
spoken by Chandaka on his parting from the Prince finds a parallel in 
Sarga 52 of Book II of the Rdmdycam. The second reference’’-'^ relat- 
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ing to the arrival of Chandaka and Kanthaka without the Sakyan 
prince is similar to the chariot of Da^aratha’s son returning without 
the prince, and the people lamenting in the same way. Bemoaning in 
the palace, iSuddhodana envies Dasaratha, the son of Aja, whO' after 
the departure of his son to the forest went to heaven instead of living 
in misery with futile tears."*-® The last one refers to his many 
laments like Dasaratha’s dominated by grief for Rama."*® It finds 
parallelism to several passages in Sargas 58-64 of Book II of the 
Rarmyava. The Polish scholar also notices four other references 
which are vague. These concern the deputation to the prince,®® re¬ 
questing him to adhere to the wishes of his father, as did Bhishma 
and Rama.'®* He also leaves the penance grove for protecting the 
earth when it was exposed to the infidel.®® The last is from the 
mouth of Siddhartha ‘And as for your quoting the instance of Rama 
and others to justify my* return, they do not prove your case, for 
those who have broken their vows are not competent authorities in 
deciding matters of dharma.’fno te pramanam na dharma-niidhaye).^^ 

Some parallelism is traced in the events that follow the same 
course in the two Kdvyas —^the charioteer’s return journey, his 
entrance into the capital, assailed by the citizens anxious for the 
news, their lament and defection, the women running and with¬ 
drawing in deep depression, and finally his audience with the king 
are described in the same strain in both the works. Other sets of 
parallel stanzas relate to Ya^odhara’s lament over her husband’s 
departure for the forest,®"* and Suddhodana’s lamentations includ¬ 
ing instances showing identical anuprdsas.^^ 

Gurner, picking up the thread left by Gawronski, treats it fully 
with aspects of comparison divided under four heads—stock topics, 
style and alamkaras, grammar and vocabulary, and lastly moral 
instances. The stock topics are confined to descriptive passages of 
purely literary value or fragments drawn from the general corpus 
of standardised Sanskrit learning. The model reigns of Dai^aratha 
and Rama, characterised by prosperity, general goodwill and bless¬ 
ings, are echoed in the conditions of Kapilavastu during the reign of 
guddhodana. Ihe allusion to Manu in both,®® the stock description 
of the city® 7 and of the ai^ama, recall those narrated in the Rama- 
yana. Stock phases and terms are noticed in the types of ascerticism.®® 
The richness of Ramayapa in the feminine laments, as for example 
of Sita, finds a poor parallel in Sundari’s over her desertion®® by her 
husband. Sundarl followed the woman’s way with her ornaments 
as Kaikey! had taught her.®® The descriptive element in the human 
pathos of the king lying on earth —bhumipaldtmajo hhumatu sete — 
develops into praverilM—te hhuvi tasya murdhaja.®* Close simi¬ 
larities in the description of the -weeping horse of Siddhartha,®2 the 
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animal-faced demons of Mara, armed with branches of trees and 
stones recalling the army of Havana and the weapons of the 
monkeys,®^ the curious interest in description of a loud noise, such 
as that of the moving army,®'^ are a few instances of the influence of 
Rdmayana on Asvaghosha’s Ejavyas. It has, however, been hinted 
by Gurner that a description of the stock topics runs from the R&md- 
yo.if),a, through the classics. A few more parallels can be traced, as 
for example, between the women asleep in the palace of Suddhodana 
and those in the palace of Havana.®® The allusion to the festival 
of Indra’s banner®® and the frequency with which it occurs seems 
to be in direct imitation of its use in Ramaycma.^'^ 

It would, thus, appear that Asvaghosha was to a greater extent 
indebted to the poet Valamiki. The description of the stock-topics 
may have been derived from a common source, but the Buddhist 
poets’ reference to the Adikavi, and parallelism which have been 
traced by scholars, point to his indebtedness to Valamiki. The 
same can be said with regard to Kalidiasa in his relation with A^va- 
ghosha,®® although some scholars suggest Asvaghosha’s indebted¬ 
ness to Kalidasa, placing him in the first century B. C. It would be 
necessary to review their relations in terms of parallelism in their 
works. 

Asvaghosha and Kalidasa: Knlidasa might not have been a 
plagiarist, but his works show similarity with those of Asvaghosha 
in anecdotes or prasaifigcis, and in lexicography or in the use of words 
and phrases. This is nothing unusual. The similarity in prasa-hgas 
is confined to incidents happening in similar circumstances, as for 
instance, the desertion of Sundari in close analogy to Hati after her 
lord was reduced to ashes. The two ladies lament in the same strain 
with the hope that some day they would meet their lords. Similar 
is the moaning of the two dispirited lovers, Nanda and Aja in low' 
spirits. The excursion arranged for the Sakyan prince to divert his 
attention wdtnessed by the ladies of the town sitting in their balconies 
and their faces appearing like the lotuses stuck on the pavilions, 
compares favourably with the seventh canto of Kurrmrasamhhava — 
describing the marriage procession of 6iva. The description of the 
ladies is almost similar in the latter work. 

K. C. Chattopadhyaya®® drew minute references from the works 
of the two poets with a view to showing similarity in expressions. 
The discomfiture caused by the desire to move forward to pay reve¬ 
rence to the Buddha, but the attachment for Sundari com|)elling him 
to retrace backlike a royal goose left on the waves, is expressed in a 
similar manner in the Saundarananda and in the KumarasambhavaJ^ 
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Some phrases and expressions remain unchanged in the works of Kali¬ 
dasa, as for example, the reference to the mental attitude in exactly 
similar expression/'' women having no forbidden place,attitude 
of defiance, displacement of necklaces or garments from the 
breasts^"^ and scores of others collected by Chattopadhyaya. It is 
quite likely that a good many might be treated as stock-phrases con¬ 
tinuing from poet to poet. Similarities in prasangcis, expressions 
and even in the mental attitude on set occasions, make the latter in¬ 
debted to the earlier one. As Rajaiekhara rightly puts it, ‘ndstya- 
chaurctJi Kavijanal^’ —so Kalidasa may have borrowed from A^va- 
ghosha, his predecessor, and not the other way, as presumed by 
Chattopadhyaya. 

Asvaghosha and early Buddhist Literature: Asvaghosha’s indeb¬ 
tedness to the early Buddhist literature could only be in theme. 
The framework of his KAvyas is based on certain models taken from 
the earlier Buddhist works. The version of the story of Nanda 
might be based on the Dhammapada or the Nidanakatha in the JAta- 
where it is related that Nanda was ordained as monk by the 
Buddha, much against his will. The distinguishing feature is that 
the Lord placed his bowl in Nanda”s hand while marriage ceremonies 
with Kalyani were in progress, and he follows him with the bowl in 
his hand with the bride belle running after him with tears stream¬ 
ing down her face. In the Saundctrananda the marriage is a fait 
accompli. Except for Nanda’s ordination there is nothing in com¬ 
mon. Asvaghosha refers to Salvation through Yoga,'''® for which 
there is no earlier reference in the strict sense till we come to the 
school of the Yogacharas. 

Asvaghosha as a poet: Asvaghosha wrote his long poems not 
for the sake of poetry but for a higher consideration—^the ideal of salva¬ 
tion to which every thing is subordinated. In him poetry becomes a 
hand-maid of religion and philosophy. He appeals to human emotions 
through his Kavyas in which one notices the skilled art of versifica¬ 
tion, the rhetorical art of embellishment, and the charming phrases 
and idioms, with appropriate similies and metaphors. In employing 
the literary art for a religious purpose, Johnston remarks, ‘Asva- 
ghosha''''^ is a writer of baffling contrasts, on the one hand the literary 
artist as a story teller, preacher and poet; on the other hand the 
scholar anxious to conform with all the rules, and to parade his 
knowledge. The possession of good qualities implies a liability to 
the corresponding defects and among a people who treasured intelli¬ 
gence and learning, it is not surprising to find some who lapses at 
times, like the Buddhist poet, into pedantry. For if his matter is 
excellent, his manner is often disconcerting’. 
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Asvaghosha’s style is simple, but he is not free from, artificial 
•embellishments or alankaras. He is experienced in his art of pre¬ 
sentation and the handling of comparisons is his main technique in 
the execution of his long narrative poems. His fondness for similies 
and the wide range from which he draws them is unparalleled. 
Romanticism and naturalism equally figure in these poems. In the 
description of women and the technique adopted by them in attract¬ 
ing the S.akyan prince, the poet notices even the minutest things— 
the mighty power of the weaker sex is such that even the sheldrake 
in the water follows obediently his mate like a servant’,'^® Women 
delight with their soft voices, charming blandishments, playful in¬ 
toxication, sweet laughter, curving of the eye-brows and sidelong 
glances.’’'^ Skilled in the accessories of love (Kama’s ca potirditah) 
possessed of coquettish gestures calculatd to excite amorous senti¬ 
ments, they could make even the lust-free seers waver.^’' In the 
words of Udayin, the Purohita’s son, ‘lack of courtesy towards women 
ill-befits one who is young in years and beautiful in person as the 
Sakan Lord.®^ Humility and compliance alone bind women’s heart 
who like to be respected with affection.®® A person is expected 
to be courteous for that is the value of women, the best ornament; 
its absence undermines physical beauty like a grove without 
flowers.®'^ 

Asvaghosha is equally bitter against them. They are com¬ 
pared to poisonous creepers leading to disaster in the end.®® Honey 
is on their tongue, but poison in their heart.®® They are considered 
as the origin of all sins and dangers,®’^’ behaving ignobly and trea¬ 
cherously and skilled in detecting the weakness of others.®® The 
poet, through the mouth of 6akyan prince, advises people not to 
place more trust in them than in enemies.®® To a virtuous person, 
they are masterful as husbands, but submissive as sons to the vicious, 
behaving greedily with the rich and treating the poor with con¬ 
tempt.®® There is nothing in this world which they are not capable 
of doing, and even the seers could not immune themselves from lick¬ 
ing the dust of passion raised by women.®'' Ultimately the poet 
suggests that no man bitten by that viper of love remains active in 
life.®® 

Asvaghosha seems to have studied the psychology of women their 
character and methods of approach. He is equally free in describ¬ 
ing feminine beauty, the condition of a disgrunted lover. He com¬ 
pares the deceptive period of youth to a desert which, when safely 
crossed, brings utter relief.®® The flush of youth is a target for the 
god of lovd and cannot be protected from senses. It is not un¬ 
likely that the poet could dedicate himself to the service of the 
Tathagata after a bitter experience, as usually happens. The romantic 
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side in Asvaghosha’s poems is suggestive of the poet’s keen power of 
observation and his art of presentation. 

Nature in Asvaghosha: The Buddhist poet paints nature with 
the light brush of ornate poetry in the choicest expression of words. 
Nature is interpreted in terms of human passions, trees accentuating 
the lover’s sorrow or reviving his reminiscences. The lover with a 
broken heart finds his agony accentuated when he notices the creeper 
climbing firmly to the mango bough over which it has grown. TTie 
creeper laughs at him for his attachment to human beauty which is 
not as firm as that of hers. Asvaghosha sees nature at its best—the 
smart slumber of birds and deer^*^ lying in perfect trust, the peacocks 
rising®® up in delightful mood, or the vegetable kingdom in its full 
bloom. The very blooming natural kingdom is personified in trees, 
plants, birds and animals, mountains and rivers and the movements 
of the clouds with the flushing lights, encircling the moon in rainy 
season. The poet notices the approach of the winter turning the 
moon pale in the sky.®® The description of the moon casting reflec¬ 
tion on the rippling water,its beams piercing a rift in a cloud and' 
producing bright light,®® and the full moon entering the dark night 
at night’s close bathing in the rays of the rising sun,®® matches- 
excellently with the description at another place of the young sun 
rising on the eastern mountain,''°o or climbing to dispel the darkness 
with its lustre. 

Lotus seems to be his favourite. One finds in his Buddhacha- 
rita, the beautiful women sitting on the balconies, like lotuses stuck 
on the pavilions,■'O'' the lotus-eyed damsel, 102 the lotus pond of which 
the lotuses have been blown down or broken by the wind,''®® or a 
river with lotuses enjoyed by a straight row of bees.^o^ The la¬ 
mented ladies in the palace have tears on their faces looking like 
mighty lotuses whipped by the rain.^'^® He also refers to the asoka 
tree, the increaser of lover’s sorrow in which the bees murmer as 
if scorched by fire, and its shoots abashed by feminine touch,'' 0 ® the 
tilalca tree embraced by a mango branch like a man in white gar¬ 
ments.''o''' Nature also accentuates the restlessness of Nanda. The 
Priyangu tree, his mistresses’ favourite, makes him ''o® sob, the sight 
of the cuckoo sitting on the flower cover crown of a tailaka tree 
appeared like the coils of his beloved on her white robe.''®® Asva¬ 
ghosha portrays nature in relation to human passion, enhancing the 
lover’s pangs and laughing at him for his attachment to human 
beauty. 

Asvaghosha is considered by Johnston’'■'° as primative in art, 
just as he is in religion and philosophy, for his intricacy-and elabo- 
ratiouj insistence or symmetry exposure of the framework, and his. 
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non-function decoration which are characteristics of early work. The 
depth of his feeling and enthusiasm with which the poet presents 
his poetry, is the outcome of his intense devotion to the Tathagata. 
He exhibits his feelings in plain words without rhetorical and pe¬ 
dantic tricks. He speaks straight from his heart. If analogy is to 
be found in European poetry, Johnston would compare him to Milton 
both as a scholar, and equally fond of displaying his learning who 
really sought to express it within the limits of an epic. 

The Mahdvastu: Literally meaning ‘the great thing’, corres¬ 
ponding to the Mahavagga of the Pali Vinayapitaka, the work, ac¬ 
cording to the colophon,is based on the text of the Lokattara- 
Vadins of the Mahasahghika school. The main purpose of the work 
is to depict the life story of the Buddha for the Lokottaravadins, 
according to whose doctrines the Buddhas are exalted above the 
world (lokottara) accepting the worldly life only externally. The 
narrative considerably disturbed by the intrusion of numerous Jata- 
kas and Avadanas, lacks systematic arrangement and the reader has 
difficulty in picking up the lost thread. It is described as labyrinth, 
and no attempt is made to establish any connection between the 
Various parts. The stories connected with the Lord are told both in 
prose and in verse, sometimes diverging in degrees. 

The Age of the MahdvcLstu: The antiquity of this work can be 
suggested only on the basis of the internal evidence, since the Chinese 
sources are silent. The language of this work is mixed Sanskrit, 
but is in different styles."'The work belongs to the Lokottara- 
vada school, and refers to the ten Bhumis,'^ but there is no reference 
to the Mahayanist Buddhist mythology. It is, therefore, likely to be 
composed in the transitory period between the decline of Hinayanism 
and the rise of Mahlyanism. The identical pieces in the Mahiavastu and 
the Pali cannonical literature, probably with a common source sug¬ 
gest the archaic nature of its composition. In this connection Winter- 
nitz refers Its to the Gathas of the Khaggavisha^asutra^^^ probably 
earlier than those of the corresponding KhaggavisanasuUa in the 
Pali Suttanipata. The Mahayanist features, as well as some pas¬ 
sages which seem to be influenced by sculptures of the GandMra 
art,”"^ indicate the period belonging to the earlier centuries after 
•Christ. The lower limit of the work is suggested on the basis of the 
reference to the Hupas, to the Chinese language and script, and the 
designation of the astrologer as Horapiathaka."'"'® 

The cultural data from this work are helpful in suggesting its 
probable date. The work furnishes a new list of trade guilds"'not 
known to the Jatakas. Out of these eighteen guilds, the Samitdkara 
•or the wheat-flour is also mentioned in a record"'of the Kushana 
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period of the time of Huvishka. Similarly the Yantrakdras or ‘the- 
makers of engines’ are also mentioned in a Nasik record. ''^i The 
reference to various types of scripts—^Brahmi, Pushkarasari, Kharo- 
shthi, Greek ( Yavanani) '' 22 and others, and writing on a bhurja 
leaf’’23 also necessitate consideration. The reference to the worship 
of the Brahmanical deities, particularly, 6iva and Skanda, besides 
others, is interesting in view of the depiction of these two Brah¬ 
manical deities on the Kushana coins. I§vara and Maheivara are 
also mentioned in the Sadharmapundarlka.''^^ The Mahavastu also 
refers to Vedic sacrifices, and the Brahmins officiating on these 
occasions. Several Yupas with inscriptions are dated between the 
first to third century A.D. The Mathura Yupa inscription of the 
time of Vasishka may also be quoted here. It would, thus, appear 
that the data from the Mahavastu is suggestive of the period between, 
the first and the third century"' A.D., although Wintemitz would 
like to push up the earlier limit to the first century B.C., and the 
lower one down to the fourth century A.D. 

Contents and relations with other texts: The work shows a 
weak combination of Mahayana doctrines with old legendary forms 
without any reference to the Mahayana mythology. The life story of 
the Buddha, in agreement with the Niddnakatha, does not exhaust 
the contents of the work. It preserves many old traditions which 
appear in the Pali canonical literature as well. These old traditions 
are noticed by "Wintemitz. As the treasure house of the Jatakas- 
related partly in prose, partly in mixed prose and verse, there is a 
good deal of identity, though sometimes deviating from the old ver¬ 
sion. A few new additions are also made—^with reference to the glo¬ 
rification of the Bodhisattva—evidently Buddha—^for his generosity 
and sacrificing spirit. The presentation of 80,000 grottos (cave tem¬ 
ples) constructed of seven kinds of precious stones to the Buddha 
of the time,’^ the dedication of his wife and child merely to learn a 
wise saying,■'SO the pious nature of a potter keeping the pots filled" 
up with rice and beans for the hungry people"'®"' are stories not no¬ 
ticed in earlier work. 

The Hinayanist character of this work is apparent from its con¬ 
tents which could find parallels in the earlier texts, but the Maha- 
yianist features are noticed in the reference to the ten Bhurriis, the 
supernatural character of the Buddha and Bodhisattavas in eulogistic 
hjmns."'®® The importance attached to Bhakti or devotion to the 
Buddha and the acquiring of endless merit by merely walking 
round"'®® the stupa and worshipping it by means of floral offerings 
ard some of the Mahayanist features—^noticed in literature and art. 
alike. 
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Lalitavistara: This work regarded as one of the most sacred 
Mahayana texts(the Vavpulyasutra), exhibits all the features of 
Mahayanism, though originally it was meant for the Sarvastivadins. 
It aims in presenting the detailed narration of the sports of the 
Buddha, giving the hero a supernatural touch and an exalted cha¬ 
racter. The long circumstantial introduction occupying a big chapter 
precede the beginning of the long narrative. This work, despite 
frequent agreements with the old Pah accounts, has much that is 
missing in earlier works. 

Age: The external evidence regarding its age is probably fur¬ 
nished by Fo-pen-ning-king (A.D. 68),’’®= which was regarded as 
the translation of the Lalitavistara ... The work was lost long ago. 
It is also improbable that Pou-yao^king, the biography of the Buddha, 
translated by Dharmaraksha in the year 308 A.D., is at all a real trans¬ 
lation of the text. The Tibetan translation^®® is a late production 
and so also is the sculptural evidence furnished by the Borobudur 
in Java, representing scenes from the life of the Buddha. It is sug¬ 
gested that the artists who adorned the Graeco-Buddhist monu¬ 
ments of northern India with scenes from the life of the Buddha 
must have been familiar with the Buddha legend, as related in the 
Lalitavistara. Art and literature seem to have influenced each 
other.''®'^ It is suggested by Wintemitz^®® that the period of the 
development of the Gandhiara art, that is, the first two centuries of 
the Christian era, is also the period of the earlier MahSyana texts 
which deal with the Buddha legend. 

Contents: Between the two extreme views regarding the 
whole Lalitavistara as a good ancient source for our knowledge of 
Buddhism,^®® or as one dealing with the popular Buddhism of the 
earlier period, probably lies the truth. The work suggests Maha- 
yanist conceptions as noted by its glorified accounts of the Lord, which 
are missing in earlier Hinayana works. It is by no means free from 
the influence of earlier Buddhist traditions and ideals. There are 
passages identical with the Mah&vagga. According to Kem,"'^’ the 
material of the MdMvaipulyasutra is partly as old as that of any 
other sacred book of the Buddhists. Exaggerated accounts, and 
miraculous and supernatural elements figure freely in this work. 
The account of the Buddha, being taken as a boy to the temple of 
his foster-mother and the statues of all gods rising from their pedes¬ 
tals for salutations, or the account of his first day at the school 
where he surprises his teacher in showing knowledge of all the 
scripts are not noticed in earlier works. Certain episodes in Chap¬ 
ters Xn and XIII are new, and the last chapter on the glory of the 
work brings out the new theme and method of presentation of this 
MaJvaLvaipulya Sutra. 
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The literary and religious values of the work are considerable. 
The ballads and episodes give it an epic character, while the use of 
different metres enhance its literary value. Serving as a history oi 
Buddhist religion, it may not be a good old source of our knowledge 
of Buddhism, as presumed by Senart, but its popular side is charac¬ 
terised by emphasis on hhakti or devotion. The presentation of the 
chief events in the life of the Buddha adorned with miracles and 
shower of eulogies is supposed by Levi, as a model for Asvaghosha’s 
Bucldhacharita.''*^ It is suggested earlier that the well-planned 
arrangement of the material is in striking contrast to that in the 
texts like the Mahuvastii and the Lalitavistara, although it is closer 
to the latter in the subject matter. 

Avaddnas: The term Avaddna, interchangeable with the 
Pali Apaddna, denotes ‘illustrious acts and feats’ or a ‘glorious per¬ 
formance’—^though it is commonly employed in the sense of Karmct- 
vtittam or BhdtapurvCLcharitam^^^ The Avandanas relate the story 
of the present, the story of the past with a moral. In the jfirst category 
it is very much like a Jataka. Avadanas frequently give a 
prophecy of the future and serve to explain the present action or 
‘Karma’, White actions bring white fruits, black actions bring black 
fruits, and the mixed ones, mixed fruits. Ordinary people are ex¬ 
horted to strive only after white actions, and not after the other 
two classes. Thus one is the maker of his own fate. The higher 
Buddhist thought and philosophy is not covered either by the Ava¬ 
danas or by the Jatakas. The two differ only in the dramatic person 
of the story. It is always the Boddhisattva in the Jataka stories, 
but not necessarily so in the Avadanas. 

Avaddnasataka: Of the Avadana texts preserved, the 
oldest may be the Avadanasataka'''^*—stated to have been ren¬ 
dered into Chinese in the first half of the third century A.D. As it 
mentions the term dinar a, it can hardly be placed earlier than 
A.D. 100. It is a Sanskrit Hinayana text, though Buddha worship 
has an important place in the legends. There is no trace of the 
Bodhisattva cult of Mahiyana mythology. Tlie work called Sugata- 
bhashitam in the colophon at the end, is divided into ten vargas or 
decades, each dealing with a specific subject, as for instance, the first 
and the third sections deal with the prophesies (vydkarndni) of future 
Buddhahood. In the second varga, the story of the present is the 
main tale, and in the fourth that of the past relating to some herbic 
performance like a Jataka. The fifth is somewhat akin to the Peta- 
vatthu of the Pali literature. Several of the tales relate to the 
gho&ts whose sufferings are observed by Maudgalyiayana as due to 
blaick deeds. In the sixth varga are stories of men and animals who 
by means of pious deeds are bom as gods in heaven. In vargas VILX 
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ai'e described deeds which entitle a person to qualify as an Arhat. 
The Arhats of Book VII are all iSakyas, in Book VIII, these are all 
women: Book IX refers to men of blameless conduct while those in 
Book X had formerly done bad deeds, and after undergoing-sufferings 
they attained the stage- of an Arhat by means of a pious deed. 

The title of the work shows that it was written on a definite 
plan and the stories or tales are classified in a planned manner— 
showing uniformity in presentation. Every narrative begins with 
the Buddha, the LKjrd honoured, highly esteemed, held in honour 
and praised by kings, ministers etc. and concludes with the words— 
"thus spoke the Lord, and with enraptured hearts the monks applaud¬ 
ed the words of the Lord’. The moral of the story is always sum¬ 
med up—‘So, works, the fruits of black deeds is quite black, that of 
quite white deeds quite white, that of mixed deeds is mixed. There¬ 
fore, give up the black and mixed deeds, and take pleasure only in 
the quite white deeds.’ 

Divyuvadana: Translated literally as ‘the heavenly stores,’ this 
work is a later collection than the Avadana sataka.''-^^ It has a foot 
in the Hinayana and another in the Mahiayana doctrines of Buddhism. 
The Hinay^ana character is evident from the frequent references to 
canonical texts such as IHrghdgama,''^'^ Vdana’'^^ and Sth^iAra-^ 
The narrative also begins and ends exactly in the same 
way as in the Avadanasataka. The later additions to this work are 
made in the Mahayana spirit. Thus chapter 34 calls itself a Maha- 
yana Sutram and the Shadakshara Vidya, i.e. Om mam pad hum 
is mentioned in Chapter 33. The style of the work, like that of the 
Mdhdvastu, is not imifbrm and it presents confused and disconnect¬ 
ed account, lacking coherence and unity. The work was not com¬ 
posed in bne period. The ^SdradwIafcarridvaddTia,^'®® one of the most 
interesting legends, was translated into Chinese in A.D. 265—there¬ 
by suggesting that this portion was written in the second century 
A.D., much before its translation into Chinese. It,is very likely 
that the work was written by several authors in different periods. 
Sylvain Levi puts its data in the second century A.D. Przyluski, 
however, thought’ll that the Asofcayadana began to take shape 
about 150-100 B.C., while Winternitz presumed that the work as a 
whole could not have been in existence earlier than the 4th century 
A.D: Some portions of the work were written in the third or the 
fourth century A.D., especially those based on the AvadAndiataka 
or the Kalparmnan^iUka of Kumaralata, while the portion dealing 
with the later Mauryan history was written much earlier probably 
in the. first century, A.D. The major portion was composed in the 
Second century A.D. 
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The Divyavadfina drew material frQ^l the earlier canonical lite¬ 
rature, Asvaghosha’s Kavya— Buddhacharita, a^s well as from the Ava- 
danasataka. Huber identified^®^ ig Avaddnas from the Divydva- 
ddna with narratives in the Chinese Mulaso/rvdstiv&davinaya, while 
Sylvain Levi added''to this a portion of Avadana No. xvii (Mana- 
dhata). Relationship also exists between the Siitrdlamkdra and this 
work—the former being the source of three tales—those concerning 
Upagupta and Mara, Asoka and Ya^as. Gawronski suggests that 
the cycles of Anoka’s legends are based on Asvaghosha. Quoting 
Leuman, he points to a stanza occuring in a somewhat corrupt form 
in the Kwmldvaddna.'^^'^ Words, forms and passages are quoted by 
this Polish author suggesting the influence of A^yaghosha’s Kavyas 
on the compilers of the Divyuvaddna. 

A literary estimate of this work can be formed in terms of its 
style, composition, arrangement of details, and coherence and unity 
in presentation. It is recognized that the work shows a confused 
and disconnected treatment and lacks unity. There is no systematic 
treatment and portions probably written earlier are noticed in the 
end. There is disparity in language and style. As pointed out by 
Oldenberg,''®^ there are two distinct styles—an earlier canonical 
one, and a later style, characterised with metres of ornate poetry 
The stories are not new, but these are presented to meet the require¬ 
ments of common people to raise their moral standards. The work 
also presents cultural data—considered under different headings— 
which serve as corroborative pieces of evidence. 

Svddharvm-Pun^nka: Literally meaning, the ‘Lotus of the- 
true law’^®® this work represents that advanced foirm of Mahayana 
Buddhism, symbolised with Bqddhe- worship, the cult of the relics 
and image worship, and the dedication of Buddhist stupas and Viha- 
ras. It is an exposition of the simple dpctrine of deliverance through 
the vehicle of the Buddha (Buddhayana)—-^Bakyamuni, who is the God 
above all gods, an infinitely ejcalted being, living since countless ages 
in the past, and will also live in future as the father of the world, the 
physician and protector of all creatures, who returns every now and 
then to preach to the deluded ones. ‘As he pours down the great 
rain of rehgion, soupding its drum, raising its banner and lighting 
the great torch, and blowing the great shell trumpet and beating the 
great drum of the dharma, a ray of light issues out from the hair 
between his eye-brows and illuminates eighteen thousand Buddha- 
lands.’ 

Age: The age of this work can be approximately determined 
by the external evidence, namely its translation into. Chinese and the 
internal evidence from the work itself. The whole of the Sg^ULfiartna; 
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Puv^drika gives an expression of a later phase of Buddhism J^ The 
work was first translated into Chinese in 223 A.D. This is not 
available but we have the other translations of Dharmaraksha (2.8fi 
A.D.), and Kumarajiva and that of Jnangupta and DharmaguptnJ^*^ 
The Chinese translations—in the third century A.D., suggest that 
the work must have been composed atleast a century earlior. The 
work is also quoted by Nagarjuna^'^® and it presents a mature form 
of Mahayana Buddhism. Reference to pictures of the Buddha made 
of jewels, statues of the Tathagata made of wood and metal and in 
reliefs and frescoes suggest that the work must have inspired the 
Buddhist artists.''®'' The date of this work might be roughly fixed 
in the early part of the second century A.D., though Poussain'®^' 
presumes that some portions, especially the earlier chapters might 
have been written rather earlier. 

Contents: Kem in his introduction has summarised the con¬ 
tents of the work chapterwise. Serious thoughts are plainly illus¬ 
trated through Parallels with a view to showing that one could attain 
nirvana only through the mercy of Buddha. In the ‘parable 
of the prodigal son’ who wanders from place^®® to place, Buddha 
is compared to the wise and wealthy father. Forgetting the past he 
gradually draws the deluded and misguided one to seek refuge in 
him, as an equally good father and physician''to all. The preach¬ 
ings of the Lord are compared to the rays of the sun and the moon, 
spreading all over the world, covering the good and the evil ones 
alike. ^ The contents also reveal Brahmanical influence emanating 
from the Bhakti cult and the philosophy of the Upanishads. The 
similarity in the Buddhist and Brahmanical outlook cfentres round the 
personality of the Buddha, helping all those who seek refuge in him, 
and secondly the Buddhist Lord representing the highest Brahma or 
mind. The influence of the Bhagavadgita is perceptible in the first 
sphere, while that of the Upanishads in the second one.i®® 

The Saddharrna-Pwri4gT^^a, as a literary piece, does possess cer¬ 
tain characteristics befitting a work of high literary order. Sui¬ 
table similies and metaphors emltellish it. Unlike the Mah&vastu 
there is coherence and unity in the work. It is concise and free 
from prolixity, though sometimes the similies and parables are spin- 
ned out at considerable length, and with a good deal of verbosity. 
The glorification of the Buddha and the text is in immoderate'and 
mctravagant terms. Here it is akin to Puranas in spirit. The ‘Lotus 
of the True Law’ is like a tank for the thirstyi a &e fpjr those who 
suffer from cold, a garment for the naked, a mother for the ©hUdreh; 
and a boat for those who feiry, apd a torch for the ^mpollifiS of dark¬ 
ness. . 
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SukhdvaUvyuha: The detailed description of the ‘Blessed land’ 
is another Mahayana work, translated into Chinese between A.D. 147 
and 184.'’®’*' As the date of the translation of the other Sukhavati 
into Chinese is 402 A.D. the earliest being done by Kumarajiva, it 
is doubtful if the shorter Sukhavati really belonged to this period. 
The cultural value of this work is practically nothing, as the des¬ 
cription relates to the blessed land—‘The Buddhist Utopia’ filled 
with infinitely sweet scent. 

MilindapanhCL: ‘The questions of Menander’ has a chequered 
history. According to Rhys Davids,’®® written in Northern India at 
or a little after the beginning of the Christian era, either in Sanskrit 
or in some north Indian Prakrit, it is entirely lost in the land of its 
origin. The work in original seems to have been written, according 
to Winternitz,’®® in the first century A.D. rather than in the second 
century A.D. Rhys Davids considers its date between 100 and 
200 A.D. Buddhaghosha’’*'® refers to it as ‘an unimpeachable autho¬ 
rity on a level with the canonical texts’. The Chinese translation 
of text, except for the spurious portion is supposed to have been done 
between A.D. 317 and 420 A.D.’’’^’ The original text must have 
been written in the first or the second century A.D. ’ The work in its 
present form is divided into seven Books with different contents. 
The general structure and the subject matter suggest that some por¬ 
tion of the first Book and Books II and III form the original nucleus, 
while the other three might be later additions. Books I'V-'VII are 
wanting in the two Chinese translations. The colophon at the end 
of Book III— N’agasena-MilindardjcL.panhnitthitd. ‘Here ends the 
solution to the problems of Nagasena-MUinda discourse’ suggest that 
the work in original must have been a short one. 

The Milindapanha in its present form furnishes ample material 
for the cultural sidp of our study, serving as very good corroborative 
piece of evidence. The work must have been based or related to 
early Buddhist literature in some form or the other. Besides Bud- 
dhaghosha, it is also quoted as an authority in the Dhammapgda 
commentary. Rhys Davids made an analytical study in the intro¬ 
duction to his translation, considering points of similarity and works 
to which the author of this work was indebted in early Pali Litera¬ 
ture. Between the Kathdvatthu and the Milindapanha —^both very 
•interesting books of controversial apologetics,—the late Professor 
suggests, *the difference between the two is one of data, and secondly 
in the older book the controversy is carried on against members of 
the same communion: whereas in 'the later we have a defence of 
Buddhism as aghiiist the-outsider.’' 

'Despite the fact that the MilwidapoTiho is a book of apologetic 
controversy, it is considered best in point of style and masterpiece 
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of Indian, prose. The solution of the-Milindapa-nlia awaits elucidation 
until fresh evidence is available which could shed light on its author¬ 
ship, exact date of composition, its original language and form; and 
other data connected with it. On the whole, it can, however, be sug¬ 
gested that the work in its present form, on the basis of the data fur¬ 
nished by it, should be placed any time between the first and the third 
century A.D. 


We have considered the literature of the period under study 
roughly from the latter half of the first century A.D. up to the first 
half of the third century A.D., conforming ourselves to chronology 
and date of works settled or nearly ascertained by Wintefnitz and 
others. We have not followed the works in strictly chronological 
order, but have given priority to Asvaghosha and his works whose 
association with Kanishka is now regarded as more or less settled. 
Except for the Milindapanha, all the works considered in this chap¬ 
ter are in Sanskrit which was at the service of the Buddhist authors. 
It was also an age of transition with new ideas,,and new interpreta¬ 
tions of the old ones. Hinayana had not receded into the background, 
nor was Mahayana an independent religious force free from 
the fetters of old Buddhist canonical rules and dogmas. The authors 
of these works in general had a foot in Hinayana and another in Maba- 
37 iana which was influenced by the Brahmanical literature, particularly 
Bhagavad^td, and the Vpanishads. The greater the element of 
Mahayanism in the work the posterior is its character, could be our 


guiding principle for determining the date of the individual works 
considered here., We have refrained from considering Nagarjuha’s 
Mddhyam'ika'kdrika. for several reasons. The reference to the Bodhi- 
sattva Nagarjxma in Kalhanas Rajatarang^V^^ as the only lord, of 
the land in Kasmira at the period of kings Hushka, Jushka apd 
Kanishka, may, according to Winternitz'’’^® serve as a good working 
hypothesis, and nothing more. Moreover the propagation of tlie 
Mahayana Buddhism, according to the biography, translated into 
Chinese, was contoed to Southern India.These consideration^, 
particularly his' falling outside our period, weighed in our eliminat¬ 
ing him. It has been suggested earlier that the literature of this 
period was at the service of religion and art, or these influenced tlte 
new trend in literature. The mutual influence of one over the oihCT 
canhot bo . We hnve tried to consider the literature Of" this 

period, and tfie other facets of culture. Art and Architecture subse¬ 
quently follow. 


1 . 

2 . 


Histcyry of Scmsktit. fyit^rat^i‘ei (i£ISlLt)'r.P '‘.1 - ' , 

BTucfistuche Buddhistlcher Dramen (19li); SBAW, 1911' p*. 388 ff.; see also 
Konow—Indische Dramen p. 50. On. Aiya^psha in rg^raral,. see,; I,evi in .JA- 
1892, Ser. 8, tome xix p. 201 ff; 1908, 8.10, and jfff.p. 57. ff;, Apesaki in 
1909 p. 159 F.W. Thomas, Kavi,ndravachanailS(muceh(i^d mh India 1 1912,..p..?5 
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if; A purely legendary biography of Asvaghosha was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva between 401 and 409 A.D., published in extracts by Wassil- 
jew, Der Budhismusj St. Petersburg, 1860, p. 2Sl if. Keith History of 
Sanskrit Literature pp. if. and Sanshrit Drama, pp. 90 if. Winter- 
nitz: History of Indian Literature Vol. II. pp. 256. Johnston: Introductions to 
Buddhacharita and Saundaraanda, Nariman: History of Sanskrit Buddhism; 
and B.C. Law: Asvaghosha: 

2. The Sanskrit text was edited by Cowell in 1893; and translated by him in 
SBE Vol. 19, and by Johnston about forty years later. It has also been trans¬ 
lated into German (Cappeller, 1922 and Schmidt 1924), into Italian by C. 
Pormichi 1912, and in Hindi and Bengali. Critical restoration of the text 
and explanations have also been provided by several scholars—Occidental 
and Oriental, as for example, Bohtlingk, Keilhorn, Speyer, Finot, Luders, 
Joglekar, Gawronski, Gurner and Johnston. References to these contributions 
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Sanskrit into Chinese between 414 and 421 A.D. by Dharmaraksha, and trans¬ 
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4. Introduction p. xiv. 

' 5i R.G. Bhandarkar: JBBRAS xx. pp.'312 ft; R.D. Banerji— The Age of Imperial 
Guptas, p. 42; K.P. Jayaswal: JBORS 1930, pp. if. 

6. According to the Chinese sources, Asvaghosha was the ^iritual adviser and 
Charaka was the medical adviser of King Kanishka. cf. Levi: JA 1896, s. 9. 
Tome VIII. p. 447, Wintemitz— Op. cit. p. 257 n. 

7. Ref. No. 3 for Bibliography. 

5. This poem was discovered by H.P, Sastri and edited by him. Bib. Ind. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1910. A critical edition with notes was published by E.H. Johnston 
(Oxford 1928), followed by an English translation, sometime later. It has also 
been translated into Hindi and Bengali. Critical studies of this work were made 
by Sastri, Thomas, Baston, La Vallee Poussin, Gawronski, Hultzsch, atid 
Gurner. Wintemitz agrees with Hultzsch in assuming that Asvaghosha wrote 
hia Saundarananda first, and BuddhachaHta afterwards (ibid. p. 262 n), 

0. ii. 240, iii, 45. 

10. Keifh~-(HSL) p. 56; Wintemitz op. cit. HP. ^stri BI 1910; Baston JA 1912, 
1 pp, 79 if., Hultzsch, 2DMG. Ixxii ft. ZDMG. bcxii ff. Gawronski: Studies about 
the Sansk. Buddha Lit. op. 56 ff, 

11. Takakusu p. 152 ft. 
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14. ibid m. 19-20. 

“15. Vn 5-12. 
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22 . xvn. 7. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

India under the Kushagas was equally notable for the contri¬ 
butions made in the realm of art and architecture. Two divergent 
■currents from different source traditions swept over the western and 
.^ewstem parts of the Kusha^a empire. Exclusive in character, re¬ 
fined in presentation, and derived from different sources, the art 
productions of the two schools have nothing in common save the 
theme—the presentation of the image of the Buddha, the stories con¬ 
nected with his life as the ^Sakyan prince, his conception, birth, renun¬ 
ciation, enlightenment, the first sermon at the deer park, his activi¬ 
ties as an evangelist culminating in his Patinirv^a. The sculptors 
did not stop here. They were equally interested in depicting the 
JiStaka stories connected with the Buddha in his pievious births, 
the Bodhisattvas in the process of enlightenment, and numerous 
■other divinities connected with Buddhism, including Brahma, Indra, 
i Pafichaka and Hariti. While Buddhism was the main, or one should 

■ . say the ohly theme of the Sculptors in the north-western region, 

; popularly known as Crandhara, the eastern part of the Kushiafia 

’I empire manifested a different artistic Ohtlook based on ihdigenblis 

traditions. Hm^e the or sculptors placed their ser¬ 

vices at the disposal of all the religions. The Kushsna rulers were 
patrons of art, and catholiC and broadminded in their outlook, thus 
j encotiraging the court artists to carve out statues: of themselves and 

iheir predecessors and of other dignitaries, and also contribute with 
the art productions in the sphere of religion. It is likely that foreign 
artists displayed their talents in the north-west at the b^eSt Of their 
nOftsters, but it is not improbable that some productions were the 
outcome of the urge from within, consequent to their adoption of the 
I religion of the Tathagata. The image of the Buddha was the outcome 

; of the artistic quests at both the centres. 

; GandhcLm Art: Ihe term Gandhara art embraces all the pro¬ 

ductions in a particular area, known in early times as GandhSra,'' 
# Wilihin a dednife time scale and of a particular material. This brings 

f, fe the question of its tcrmintiS ad (jiierti and tdrminus a quo With the 

i rdle of the Rushahas in it. The subject is not a tefra MdOgniia. 

( P&t the last one' cetttpry or more, scholars Have expressed views of a 

I ■divergeht ndtnre,® and the other name given to it—Graeco-Sud- 

I dBilSt—:is now changed into Romano-Buddhist. What Was considered 

' hy a set of scholars to he the decadent phase Of this art, is now 
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presumed to be its efflorescent stage. In its origin the Gandhara art 
is considered to be a mixture of Graeco-Koman Indian forms that- 
for a period from the second century to the fourth century A.D. 
gave way to a definitely classical style. This strongly Roman Pal¬ 
myrene style is submerged in the last phase of the Graeco-Buddhist 
art in a completely Indian type of sculpture corresponding to the 
work of the Gupta period. ^ On the othei; hand, Gandhara art icono- . 
graphically in part is considered alrnost altogether a local phase of 
Hellenistic not Roman art. The latter is supposed to be the cousin 
and not the parent of Gandhara art, descending from the art. of the 
Greek pejriod in Afghanistan and Punjab, and, applied to themes of 
Indian origin. It is well-described from one point of view asi atj- 
eastern expansion of Hellenistic civilization mixed with Indiait 
elements, and from another as a western expansion of Indian culture: 
in a western garb. It is true that Hellenistic motifs are noticed .i!b 
gandhara art, as for example, Persepolitan, capital and merlon; qrhi ’ 
nellation and fantastic monsters like the sphipx and gryphon# 
which, according to Rowland,^ were assimilated, in ancient Indian 
ipphools. Other forms, such as the atlantids, garland-hearing erotesi: 
and semi-human creatures like the centaur, triton, and hippocampo 
were all parts' of the Hellenist art introduced by the Romanised" ^ 
Eurasian artists in the service of the KushSpa court. Objects- o:E ^ 
unquestioned foreign origin have also been found ip-^the Gandhi&jp 
region at various parts, including the statue Of HarpOcrates and DiOny-' 
sius at Sirkap in Taxila, a bronze Herakles from Nigral now in the 
British Museum, and steatite plaques or cosmetic-dishes with erotic 
scenes, popularly known as toilet trays found in large numbera a'l 
Taxila. Syrian glass and Roman metal and stucco sculptures found 
at Begram are supposed to point to an intintate relation-—cultUrdl' 

-J- and conuneroial-^between Gandhara and Rome. According to Rowfi 
land, once again, it- is not difficult to find; in all collections of Gans 
piara sculptipe fragments resembling Roman workmanship of all 
p^ods from the time ef Flavians, ICanishka’s contemporaries, to the 
'^very last, style of Roman sculpture of the fourth century, usUaHy 
designated as late Antique. The foreign infliience on Gandhiara uH 
i§ accepted, In fact,, it h^ been, suggested that the greater the 
Greek influence the.older the obj^t, and the most Indianised th^ 
latest., Arrangemwt by localities is impo^ible, as there,is no evi; 
(Jeaice of local variations,in style. ,Qn the other hand, the general 
sifylg oye;c. tjtie whole region is liairly upifown. All the sculptures 

there is no trace, of WQrhs. of pure Gapdhlara sehpp| 
i ^dkiated to " eithpr' jaipism H^induism-, .l^e .subjech, m 
: Buddhist, ..despite, th® to which it -might , haye 'lsech- 

- tTae Buddha , figur^ dptoto^dptcpnception, .., . 


ART AM) ARCHITECTURE 

- The Buddha image: The origin of the Buddha iraage®-in Gan- - 
dbara art is the crucial point in determining its beginning. As the 
Gandhara artists never portrayed his presence with symbols, the 
human form given to him is the very beginning of the artistic'acti¬ 
vity, of this school. They had to fall back on some-tradition in giving — 
him an image which could be the subject of veneration. Unfortu¬ 
nately their counterparts in the east were not in a position to present 
an accepted formulae. They were also striving in this direction. 
The earliest Buddha image in Gandhara can be noticed on the re¬ 
liquary of Kaniska, discovered by Spooner at Shah-ji-ki-dheri, “ 
near Peshwar.'^ Some scholars think the Buddha of Bimran re¬ 
liquary® to be the earliest figure carved in Gandhara. Under ogives, 
figures are seen of which one is that of the Buddha. His right hand 
is lifted in abhayamudrd in front of the chest. The ush-^lsha oh 
Ms head, and the moustache on his face are notable. The other 
two figures are supposed to be Brahma and Indra or Sakra. As re¬ 
gards Kanishka’s casket, it is ornamented with representations with 
reliefs of garland-bearing erotes, and a sovereign supposed to be 
.Kanishka, between the divinities of the sun and the moon. On the 
side of the lid is a zone of geese or hansa. To the top of the cover 
•are fastened free-standing statuettes of the Buddha flanked by Indra 
and Brahma.® A Greek arcMtect Agi^la (Agesdos) is associated 
with this object. The date of this reliquary associated with Kanishka, 
and recovered from the site of the ancient tower set up by Kanishka, 
thus appears certain. The Bimran reliquary, on the other hand, re¬ 
covered from the ruins of a stupa from this place near Jeleilabad in \ 
Afghanistan by Masson, was associated with a few coins of Azes. 
That suggests that it was not deposited earlier than the time of 
Azes, though it could have been placed much later than the time 
of this ruler when his coins wmre in circulation. 

The figure of the Buddha is also depicted on the coins of Kani¬ 
shka. Four such unique coins are noticed.The gold one shows 
•bn the obverse King Kanishka standing in front of an altar, and on 
the reverse the Buddha. The latter is haloed and is clad in the 
sanghaU.'^ The right hand is most likely in the posture of pro¬ 
tection, and the left holds a fold of the drapery. To the left the 
inscription in Greek Boddo establishes the identity of the figure. 
The other three coins associated with Buddha are of copper. One 
is similar to the design of the gold coin, with the figure of Kanishka 
and the standing Buddha.''® The other two present an imajge of the 
seated Buddha in the same posture of piotection-abhaydmiidrd.''^ 
Tarn presumes''-* that we have a regular sequence of the earliest 
Buddha statue from Maues. Kujula Kadphises and Kanishka. The 
'Sepiction of the Tathlagata both in standing and in seated forms in 
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the attitude of protection in Gandhara can, therefore, be presumed 
to have really begun under the Kushiapas, although a few stray at-r 
tempts might have been made earlier. Psychologically and cultur 
rally, the artists tried to portray him according to their own ideas, 
and circumstances. The Apollo like face of the Buddha clad in the 
jToga with the cranial protuberance on his head, is contrary to the 
Indian conception perfected in Mathura, art. There it is the shaven, 
head of the monk dressed in dhoti, its folds falling over the left 
shoulder, as we find in the figure set up by Friar Bala at Samath. 
The attitude or mudra, however, is the same. Thus, in Gandhj^a 
Buddha appeared just a beautiful man with a shaven face. The 
Greek Apollo type Buddha clad in drapery, ‘suggestive of Imperial- 
draped statues of the first century A.D. in Kome, and the top knot 
or Krobylos of the Greek sun-god’, point to a synthesis in the GraecoT 
Roman iconographic disciplines in portraying the figures pf the Budr- 
dha. In the representation of the Sakyamuni in the charactearistie 
Yogic posture,''® these artists had no prototjrpe before them. They 
probably depended on actual observation of Indian ascetics. 

It appears that the Gandhara artists carved out statues of the 
Buddha, according to their conceptions, giving him a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance. This is wanting on the reliquary from the Shah-ji-kl 
dheri. This led some scholars to presume that the art had declined 
under Kanishka. It must not, however, be forgotten that the artist, 
here was not working on the blue schist or any other stone, but on a 
metal or an amalgam of metals. The tcimrakutfdka was cUfEerent 
from the sail^rupakdra. The two worked under different disciplines. 
It is, therefore, difficult to measure the artistic merit of productions, 
in different materials with the same standard. The artists work¬ 
ing on stone on a mass scale were expected to produce finer specie- 
mens, while those working on a limited scale had naturally little 
practice. 

BodhisaitvaS: Besides carving out the Buddha inaage, the Gan* 
dhara artist also carved out the Bodhisattya t 3 rpe—the Buddha in 
the making. Unlike the pne in the Mathtuia school, that of Gandhiare 
is shown in Royal attire with elaborate head-dress and ornaments 
The style pf the Bodhisattva images in Gandhara is presumed''^ tp 
be a mixture of techniques; the stiff swallowtail-folds of the dho^ 
are taken as an adaptation of the neo-Attic style that flourished i® 
Rome under Hadrian. The face carving varies from imitation of 
Roman models. According to Marshall,''® a figure 16’ high, wearing 
a dhoti, shawl, and bracelets, with the left hand resting on the hip, 
and the right one raised in front of the breast, with the fingers in the 
Qt^^mu^ra. or denoting meditation, knowledge and 

»ty, ,i^ the earliest image of the Bodhisattya. Marshall presume# 
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that the image is intended to portray the Bodhisattva after his en¬ 
lightenment. The head and feet of the figure are missing. 

Siddartha, the 6akya, figures prominently as an Indian prince in 
Gandhara sculptures. Several such images have been found, some 
might be that of Maitreya’^ in the absence of the broken part. The 
water flask, wherever present, is a definite indication of the latter. 
The Bodhisattva Siddhartha is shown both standing,®® as well as in 
meditation®! and also in the company of worshippers.®® The dress 
is the same. The rippling folds are notable in the majority of 
the Bodhisattva images dressed in dhoti below on the left, while to 
the right is a typical mixture of zigzag and angular folds.®® The 
head dress is sometimes very artistic,®''- combining a ‘good example 
of the meeting of eastern and western influences’. The Greek inr 
fluence is apparent in the modelling of the head, and the Indian 
spirit manifests itself in the sumptuous head-dress. Strings of pearls 
continuing over ihe top of the head connect the outer diadem to the 
beaded band at the base of the nshnisha.®® The Bodhisattva Sid- 
dhartha in meditation®® from the Peshawar Museum is a beautiful 
illustration of the Sakyan prince striving for the salvation of the 
humanity through meditation. It contains at the base scenes con¬ 
nected with his life. The head-dress is more ornate, consisting of a 
diadem, strings of pearls, a large round medallion -with a tapering 
tenon.®!' The meditation figure of the Bodhisattva Siddhartha from 
the Lahore Museum®® is equally interesting. A foreign donor dres¬ 
sed in a sleeved caftan and long trousers, holding a bowl in his right 
hand, to the right of the Bodhisattva figure, symbolises some 
donation. 

In the world of the Buddha and Buddhism, the Bodhisattva - 
Maitreya, the future Buddha, stands prominent in Gandhara art. Se¬ 
veral statues of this divinity-standing and sitting in meditation, in 
attitudes of protection and contemplation, have been found. The 
water flask is the distinguishing attribute of this Bodhisattva in both 
standing and sitting postures. The Maitreya from Takht-i-Bahai, 
now in the Lahore Museum®® is more bejewelled. The moustached 
figure with his jewelled ush^tsha with a central tapering tension is 
dressed in dhoti with the thin, rounded, or angular ridges. The 
scarf or shawl is thrown in ridges over the left shoulder covering 
the upper part of the hand which holds the water flask, Besida^ 
two necklaces and an amulet carrier, there is a new piece of jew^5 
lery on the chest, and a jewelled chain passes from the left shoulder 
across the right upper arm. The Maitreya in meditatioh froth La'- 
hore®o has the water flask hanging from the ipdex apd., tldrd fihg^a 
of his left band. The. folds of the dhoti, are indicated, by ^red 
parallel lines, A worshipper kneels on the frept of 1^® hage, , ah4 
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ailother on the left, with an object of their worship, probably the fine 
altar in the middle. A similar scene is represented elsewhere on 
the base of statues of this Bodhisattva from Sahri-BahloF' and else¬ 
where, ss and on that of a seated Buddha statue.33 J^laitreya is also 
depicted seated in the reassuring pose,34 surrounded by worshippers 
in different dresses suggesting their nationality.The preaching 
Maitreya (dharmachakra-pravartana) also figures in Gandbara art, 
although it becomes difficult to fit in his water flask in this posture 
which is placed in the centre of the base. In one sculpture from the 
Peshawar Museum he is shown seated with his left foot resting firmly 
on the ground, while the right is drawn up.®'^ The peculiar dress 
of the female worshippers flanking him in their trailing robes,®® 
wearing triangular head dress, decorated with crossed line, is an 
interesting feature in this sculpture. 

The Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Padmapani are also depict¬ 
ed in Gandbara art, although they were not so popular with the 
artists. Only a few figures of these Bodhisattvas are found. The 
crest of the head dress of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara contains 
the seated image of the Buddha in meditation.®® The Bodhisattva 
carries the lotus flower in his hand.'*^® The Bodhisattva figures are 
depicted with the qualities of youth, suggesting noble birth and 
character, with a strong religious feeling of doing good to the world, 
rather than striving for individual salvation. 

Buddha’s life and Jdtaka stories: As Buddha forms the central 
figure in Gandbara art, events connected with his life from the con¬ 
ception to the renunciation, ascetic penances reducing his body to 
^ mere skeleton, the attack by Mara, the god of evil, his enlighten- 
meint under the Bodhi tree, the first sermon at the deer park, his 
missionary career, and his Parinirvanja, with Ananda by his side 
along with a host of disciples, and finally the scene of cremation are 
all faithfully depicted in Gandbara art. It would mean merely cata¬ 
loguing the various motifs connected with the Buddha’s life, but we 
may take into consideration a few scenes porixayed in a realistic 
naanner. The great renunciation and farewell, the emaciated Buddhai 
and the death scene might be briefly noticed here. 

The great renunciation has to be viewed with the background 
bf the life in the palace. The prinice reclines"*'' on a couch, fanned 
£ind entertained by female attendants with music and dance, and his 
lady seated on the edge of the couch. In the fateful scene of the 
Departure on the lower pannel, YasodhaiS is fast asleep on the couch, 
^e two female attendants are also overpowered into sleep. Sid- 
diiSftha steps doyhi ^m his couch, while to his left his ^oom 
C^andalca holds KanthSka, the royal steed. Ih ^another scene. 
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the prince rides the horse with the groom holding the royal Timbrella.' 
To the left is Vajrapani with the face like that of a bearded Herades. 

-The emaciated Buddha scene from Sikri"^® in which physical 
austerities reduced his body to a Kving skeleton is one of the 
best peices of Gandhara art. The artist'might not have conformed' 
to the anatomical details-but one-can hardly question his success in 
depicting the real emaciated prince. The ribs and veins are clearly 
brought nut. The belly is- reduced to a de^ cavity, but the serenity 
on the face is an indication of his strong determination. 

The death of the Tathagata.is depicted in. several panels.. The 
one in the Peshawar Museum, from Mardfin, shows him lying on a 
couch with a decorated blanket covering the mattress. The bearded 
Vajrapani stands at the left, .while Ananda has buried his face in his 
hands. The other figures—^monks and princes-—are in intense grief. 
This scene is noted for its realism, bringing out real grief at the 
PariniTvdij,a of the Tathagata, 

Among the Jataka stories, cormected with the previous births 
of the Lord—-two deserve special notice, the Dipankara"^® and Sibi'*® 
Jatakas, and the offering of the handful dust scene. In the first 
spraie, Sumati,:^ shown prostrating himself before the Bipankara Bud- 
^a, letting his long hair .down,, spreading it over, the mud to enable 
tlje Lord to cross over without, soiling his feet. As prince Visvantara, 
he realises on earth the perfection of charity. Pouring water on the 
Brahmin’s hand, the prince, accords sanctity to the gift, and leaves his 
paternal kingdom,'^^ The offering of a handful of dust by two small 
boys playing on the street is an evidence of childish act of piety, well- 
depicted in this, sculpture.f'^®' , : . . ■ 

Other Dimnitics; ■ The Gahdlmfa artists carved out statues of 
other divinities connected with Buddhism. The famous large statue 
of Panchika-Kubera'^® is the most-strikir® piece showing the mous¬ 
tached personage seated^ in; European fashion on a throne,®® wnth his 
left foot on a footstool, and his 1^ hand grasping a spear. The 
jewelled trarban, ear ernarfi^ts, and bracelets signify his richness. 
Two standing children to; his left are supposed to indicate the fertility 
aspect in his character. His consort HaHtj figures independently with 
her children hugging on to her, as “vVell as with Panchika. The 
famous statue of this converted ogress ffom Sikri®'' is dressed in a 
sort covering her solid body, of which the folds are shown by ah 
alternation of accentuated-fidjges. The two to-gether from-Peshawar 
are portrayed seated in a Eutopeah: way. - Panchika’s moustache is 
different and so also bis'head-dress. His hands afd broken ahd the 
chest chain is missing. Hariti shows no change except in the head- 
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dress. Five children press for her attention, including the infant 
suckling her breast. 

Brahma and Indra (Sakra) are the only two Brahmanical divi¬ 
nities liguring in Gandhara art. Besides the Kanishka’s casket, they 
are also noticed elsewhere, but never independently. The artists 
have depicted a few secular scenes as well. The Bacchanalian ones 
might be traced to foreign influence, but there is no doubt that 
dancing and merrymaking scenes are common in Mathura art as well. 
Marshall presumes®^ that the drinking scene was much too popular 
to be so easily suppressed. We find it occurring time and again in 
later reliefs of the Gandhara school. He draws attention to a good 
illustration of such scenes, of a purely Hellenistic character.®'^ Here 
the drinking party comprises of nine figures—^four male and five 
female. The former are dressed in short chiton or a simple himation, 
leaving the upper part of the body bare. The wonien put on a long 
chiton and himation. 

Besides the purely Indian themes—divinities and scenes from the 
Jfitakas,“ the Gandhara artists also carved out figures of Greek and 
other foreign divinities. Since it is difficult to date these stylisti¬ 
cally or on other grounds, we can only presume in analogy to divi¬ 
nities on the Kushaicia coins, that encouragement might have been 
afforded to the artists to carve out the figures of the foreign divinities 
in stone as well. These include Atheha-Koma^'* Harpocrates®® the 
centamrs®®, the Sileniis®^, Farro and Ardoksho who are supposed to 
be the Kusha^a interpretations of Panchika and Hariti, Demeter 
Hariti,®° the Atlantes,®'' the marine deities, and the Amohini Yak- 
shas®3 Who are presumed to suggest the growing Indianisation. 
Nagas,®'*^ Garuda, the mythical bird,®® Yakshas and Yakshis, Kin- 
naras and Gandharvas®"^ also figure in Gandhara art, within the in¬ 
determinable time chart of this school. 

Architecture: The history of the architecture in Gandhlra is 
characterised by the use of different orders, floral designs, and animal 
motifs in decoration. The architects displayed their talents in build¬ 
ing stupas and viharas and ornamenting these with floral designs. 
The chitya-window arch, and the railings are of a different model 
taken from the west. , The plan of the sites, stones, capitals and pil¬ 
lars, are the only things left of the once munificient structures set 
up in that region. The once famous stupa in Gandtrara, in the shape 
of the tower raised by Kanishka near Peshawar to a height of 700' 
in thirteen stories, according to Hiuen-tsang, was the greatest archi¬ 
tectural achievement of this period. The miniature stupa of tower 
like proportions from Taxila might give an idea of the original stupa 
of Kanishka.®® 
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The Corinthian columns, pilasters, and capitals are modified in 
Gandhara art. The introduction of the figure of the Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattvas into the foliage is a new feature suggesting Indianisation of 
the Greek order. The acanthus leaves are also noticed in arcnitec- 
tural designs. The Corinthian order dominates in Gandh^a archi¬ 
tecture with the absence of Doric and Ionic ones. Attempt has been 
made by Marshall®® to set up a chronology of the Gandhara arcmtec- 
ture on the basis of the types of masonry in buildings at Taxiia—. 
rubble being used before the Kush^as, diaper under the Kushanas, 
and ashlar alternating with layer of rubble in the latest type. 

The Gandhara art is not free from controversy. Indian icono¬ 
graphy dominates, but foreign elements are conspicuous. In fact the 
Hellenistic—^Roman elements are supposed to form the basis for the 
artist’s conceptions and designs. The extent of foreign influence is 
noticed in the Apollo-laced figure of the Buddha, in the dress-chiton 
and himation, in the Corinthian orders, and floral decorations; and, in 
fact, some foreign divinities also figure in this art. These might 
have been the earlier contributions of the Gandhara artists, but the 
time factor was important. The ultimate Indianisation was the test! 
of the age. It is probable that the Gandhara artists helped their 
counter-parts at Mathura, and they too-might have been inspired in 
return. This may have happened under the Kushajpas, whose em¬ 
pire included both these regions of artistic activities. The Kd- 
sh55.a rulers patronised these artists, and mutual understanding 
hi some form or the other is not ruled out. It is a pity that there was 
no synthesis in the artistic traditions in this period., although the > 
halo and the folds of drapery at Mathura might have been connected 1 
or borrowed to some extent from Gimdhara; It is very likely that / 
Buddhist iconography while dominating at Gandhara might have 
accepted certain inonographic concepts of the west-^from Greece or 
Borne, or both. Attempts have been made to classify and date Gan¬ 
dhara sculptures on stylistic basis; The latest attempt is by Harold 
Ingholf^o who classifies these into four groups. Group I is consider¬ 
ed to have lasted from A.D. 144-240, from the accession of Kanishka 
to the conquest of Shapur I. Group II is of shorter duration from 
240-300. Group III spans a whole century, 300-400, and Group IV 
includes the last sixty years of the region’s independence. During 
the first period, the art’ is marked by Hellenistic influences frdm 
Parthian Mesopotamia. In Group H'Sassanian influences cotaie to the 
fore, and in Group IIIj a new wave of influences enter the country 
from Mathura. The last group, finally, sees Sassaniau influences 
reappear. It may, however, be suggested that neither stylistic conside¬ 
rations, nor the dated Buddha images from Loriyan Taiigai' or Hast- 
•nagar, or that of Hariti could in any way be helpful in fi:dng'up the 
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chronological framework of Gandhara, One thing, however, appears 
certain: Kanishka’s association with the Gandhara art has to be 
traced to its efflorescent stage than to its beginning, or the end of it. 
Such an artistic activity on a grand scale could only be possible in 
an era of peace and prosperity in a far-flung empire under the tole¬ 
rant and broad-minded rulers whose subjects belonged to different 
nationalities. Their attempt to portray divinities from different pan¬ 
theons on their coins, stands in analogy toi the artists of different 
traditions making their contributions under the patronage of these 
benign rulers. Buddha and Buddhism dominate Gandhara art, but 
the western influence is very conspicious. Whether it was the 
eastern influence of the Western art, or the western expansion of the 
Eastern art, the core of the contribution nevertheless is Indian. 

Mathura Art; Mathura, under the Kusha^s became the most 
prolific centre of art production. A carefully devised policy mna- 
nating from the Kusha^ emperors was responsible for abundairt 
ardhitectural output. The different native currents of religious tra¬ 
ditions were amalgamated by the sculptors^the worship of Kubera 
with the attendant Yakshas and Yakslus, Vrikshas and Pushpa- 
bhanjikas on the one hand, and the worship of the Buddha-Bodhi 
sattva on the other hand, sculptors were seciilar in their ap¬ 
proach. They carved but beautiful figures of Buddha-Bodhisattvas, 
tiae Brahmanical divinities, like Vishnu, Sdiya and 6iva, of Jain 
Tirthahkaras, Kubera, Yakshas, and Nagas wife their female counter^ 
parts. Eor the first time in this period fee Buddha figure was carve^ 
out on fee red stohe, hot with Apollo like face, wavy locks and ample 
folded robe, as in the Gandhara. aort, but ^ a shaven-monk in his 
saiigha^ offering, protection to the world with his monumental yet 
jdignifled personality. The art retained its non-sectarian character, 
it was hot meant to cater primarily to the Buddhist patrons. It 
served the ends of all fee three religious cults—^Buddhism, Jainism 
and Brahmanism. Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Durgia, Sapta-matrikas, and 
hosts of other Brahmanical divinities engaged as much the attention 
of the sculptors, as they would have done for the statues of Buddha- 
Bodhisattvas. in bold design and high reliefs, or of the Jain Tirthah¬ 
karas. 

; The Mafeuiia sculptors, called ^Sailar&phh&ras, presented the 
Buddha-Bodhisattvia figures to Samath, firSvasti and other centres. 
The sculptures there were either importations from Mathura, or were 
locally produced by the artists imported from Mathura on red sand 
,stone> It was suggested by CunninghamT'' feat there was a small 
bedy of Bactrian artists who found employment among the wealthy 
Buddhists at Mafeuih^" which .view was rejected by Growse.'. The 
latter; pt^fened'feat Mathura r^resehted a school of art based on 
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indigenous traditions. The export of artists from Mathura could 
only be possible if the centre itself was of standing with a tradition 
of its own. It had littte in common with Gandhara. The subject 
matter is essentially Indian. The Mathura art under the KushiaiQias 
was a direct continuation of the old Indian art of Bharhut and 
Sanclil. Some trace of foreign influence, like the Silenius, now in ' 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Gandhara queen of blue schist, 
might be solitary instances suggesting contact with Gandhara. 

' The Indian character is more clearly expressed in carved railing 
with the female figures standing by trees, or on balconies, and often 
on dwarf in prostrate. The decorative medallions with rosettes, fantas¬ 
tic animals and sacred symbols can be traced in earlier Indian monu¬ 
ments. The coping stones of the railings decorated with borders of 
conventional floral designs, sometimes interpersed with animals^ 
and occasionally surmounted by a narrow band of bells, are similar to 
those found on the coping stones of the Bharhut railings. The cross 
bars bearing rosettes, the toratios on aydgapatas, do not differ frbm 
those of Bharhut. It is, thus, clear that the Kushana art in'Mathur5, 
did not alienate itself from the earlier traditions of Indian art, while 
the sculptors were busy in devising the figure of the Buddha in har-* 
roony with the Indian ideal of a monk. 

The Royal Portraits: The portraits of the Kushana- rulers 
Kanishka and Vamataksha, and nobles, fotmd at the ancient site of 
Mat in 1911 by Radhakrishna, and the reference to demkulas in Mat 
inscriptions, suggest that there was a portrait gallery of kings and 
nobles associated with those of divinities at that place. The statue 
of Kanishka'^2 recovered from the Tokri tfla, in the village of ]\®t, 
about 9 miles north of Mathmra is the best specimen of the portrait 
art patronised by the Kushapa emperors. The king stands with his 
right hand resting on a mace and the left clasping the hilt of the 
sword. He is clad in a tunic reaching down to the knees, and held 
round the loins by means of a girdle of which only two square pla¬ 
ques are visible in front. The folds of the robes are indicated by 
highly engraved lines. Heavy boots with straps round the ankles 
^re most conspicuous. The sword’s long hilt is decorated , on the 
iop with the swan’s head. The sheath with the broken .point is de¬ 
corated with three plaques. The long mace (3'.5") is strengthened 
with five bands clearly shown in the sculpture, It might have sype 
bolised the royal sceptre. Smartness and strict symmetry with 
a realistic pose, are the main characteristics of this free-S'^ndihg 
figure. The BrShmi inscription leaves no doubt regarding the iden¬ 
tity of this ruler. , , . . . ■ 

The other statue of the Kushana. ruler, mentioned in the reco^ 
as Kushapaputra Vamatakshama.'^o shows the king seated, on-a 
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throne (simhosana) with the lion figures in the front. His right 
hand is raised in front of the breast holding a sword of which only 
portions of the hilt are traceable, and the left hand rests on the 
scabbard laid across the knees.' -The enthroned monarch is dressed 
in a long sleeved tunic -with a richly embroidered border shown run¬ 
ning down the breast. The tunic is covered with little rosettes. 
The figure is wearing a torque and thin bracelets round the waist. 
The heavy top boots are decorated with a band of vine patterns, a 
strap round each boot beneath the ankles, and a second one under 
the heels. 

Besides the two statues of the Kushana rulers, the pedestal of a 
standing figurewith only the feet wearing padded boots fastened 
with straps, bears an inscription engraved between the feet referring 
to an officer {maMdandamiyaka). His figure appears to have been 
carved in stone, represented by this pedestal. Another figure’’'® 
with the head and feet lost, was also obtained from IVKt. It is dfes^ 
sed in a close-fitting coat and trousers. Over the coat is an ornamental 
girdle with a central pendant. Detached heads'^® from Mat include 
one of buff-stone. Another wearing a high conical hat,similar 
to other Kushina heads,"^® was found at Palikhera. The Royal statues 
and detached heads of the nobles were carved out of red sand 
stone and suggest that the Royalty and the elite encouraged sculp¬ 
tors. Similar statues of the nobles and of the KushSpa monarchs, 
without insdriotions were also found at Surkh Kotal in Afghanistan, 
at the other end of the Kushiana empire. Schlumberger and Kieffer'^ 
hav'* drawn attention to certain common features in these statues of 
different types of stones, thus making a comparative study. The 
statue of Kanishka from Mat is similar to one (No. 2) having the 
same attitude standing with the feet tumedbut as on the coinage. The 
emperor seated on a lion throne allows comparison with the one at 
Surkh Kotal.®° There are certain differences also, as for example, 
in the rough bracket view of the Mat Kanishka statue without any 
waist, and in the variation in the degree of frontality. 

Buddha-Hodhisattyp,; The Kushlpa artists made the first 
attempt to carve out the. figure of,the Buddha who was represented 
in the Sunga art, with s^bols. Ihey idid not distinguish between 
the two, gs we find in the Gandhara art. To all appearances both 
the names signified the. same shaven-headed monk, without curls, 
with ho . and no .mpustache. E.ven the ushnlsha, wherever 

preserv^; is. spiral, "ihe figure is either in very high relief, or in thp 
round, in the attitude of protection, signified by raising the right hand 
both in the standing as well as in the sitting postures. The left hand 
hi the ^ standing .hgurps is often clenched symbolising stability. It 
also supports the folds of the robe which leaves the right shoulder 
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bare. The drapery is arranged in schematic folds. In the sitting 
posture the seat is always a lion’s throne, and not the lotus, as one 
finds in Gandhara. Sometimes the seated lion is placed between the 
feet of the standing figure. The figures show enormous energy rather 
than calmness. The nimbus is plain or scalloped at the edge in low 
relief. The Buddha-Bodhisattva figures are more akin to the \ 
Yaksha figures of the pre-Kushina art of Mathura for their massive- j 
ness, boldness, and masculine character. As Vogel rightly sug- 
gests.si ‘the type can not be derived from any known class of images 
in Gandhara.’ It is a product of the native school and related to the 
indigenous tradition. The image of the Buddha was created at Ma¬ 
thura independently of the attempt made at the other end, and it 
was done to meet the wishes and requirements of the votaries of * 
the Tathagata. The artists were not experimenting with the data 
supplied from Gandhara.®^ They had to fall back on the Yaksha 
figures with suitable amends. 

Coomaraswamy listed®® the more important examples of the 
Buddha-Bodhisattva and Jina type—both seated and standing ones. 
The seated ones include the Bodhisattva from the Katra mound®'*' 
with inscription, Buddha from Anyor,®® headless with similar 
inscription, the one in the Boston Museum without inscription, Bud¬ 
dhas in relief of small size,®® in the Mathur'a Museum. The stand¬ 
ing Buddha relief®’’’ from the same Museum, the life-size standing 
Bodhisattva, and the headless figure from the Ganesa mound, now 
in the Lucknow Museum,®® similar to the colossal standing Bodhi¬ 
sattva figure from Samath and iSravasti dedicated by Friar®® Bala, 
and a headless Bodhisattva figure, now in the Indian Museum Cal¬ 
cutta.®® Bodhisattva statue.® from Mathura were also recovered 
from Pataliputra®"' and Sanchl.®® To this list may be added the Bud¬ 
dha figure from the latter place,®® and fragment of a Kushana Bud¬ 
dha pedestal from Rajgir.®'* Another Bodhisattva statue from Ma- 
holi (Mathura) was noticed by Dr. Agrawal.®® This statue made 
of spotted red sand stone and carved in the round, is almost a dupli¬ 
cate of the Samath Bodhisatt'va image with the same particulars— 
the shaven head of a monk, sanqhAti lea-ving the right shoulder bare, 
clenched left fist at the waist, twice wound knotted girdle. A sejant 
lion between the Samath Bodhisattva is replaced by the lotus clus¬ 
ters. Although this image is undated, but an inscribed piece dis¬ 
covered sticking to its pedestal, dated in the year 92 suggests that the 
same Bodhisattva form continued till the end of KanishkS’s family. 
The standing Bodhisattva image from Lakhnau (Aligarh), now in the 
Mathura Museurp,®® dated in the year 35 of Bu'vishka. belonging on 
stylistic ground to the same group is suggestive of a no-change 
pattern of Buddha-Bodhisattva figures during this long period of 
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nearly a hundred years. We, however, find a different Bodhisattva 
wearing elaborate head-dress and, ornaments, and seated cross-leg¬ 
ged in the dhydnamudm: To the right of the Bodhisattva are six 
male worshippers, and to the left five female. The male figures 
wear long tunics of the typical Kushfina type, held in with a belt 
above the hips. The females wear saris and bodices. The inscripT 
tion on the pedestal of king VaskusbSna is dated in the year 22. The 
Bodhisattva figure from Mathura®® seated cross-legged in the atti¬ 
tude of meditation, with his head and right arm missing, wears a 
scarf thrown over the left shoulder and arm, and a dhoti, the ends 
of which are spread in front of the pedestal. The breasts and arms 
are decorated with profuse omaments-^the broad necklace fitted with 
buckles and the string of the amulet-holders under the right arm. 

There are bracelets on the upper arm and bangles in the lower one; 

Another Bodhisattva Statue from Mathura,® probably of Maitreya, 
judging from the alabastron or ointment vessel in'his left hand 
also be mentioned here. The hair is arranged in schematically 
treated curls. The figure is dressed in a long robe leaving the right 
breast and shoulder bare, with an upper garment hanging down 
from th6 left shoulder. The Bodhisattva figure wears ear pendants, : 

a flat torque and necklace, and two bracelets round the left arm. It \ 

is similar to another figure of Maitreya."'®® The two images belong I 

to the Kushana period. . | 

The Maholi Bodhisattva similar to the one set up by Friar Bala | 

at Sarnath and firavasti makes it clear that there was apparently no ? 

deviation from the set formulae evolved by the early Kushana sculp- 
tors at Mathura; Here the Bodhisattva must be taken to be the ' 

Bakyan prince after renunciation and befpre enlightenment. Prof. 
liOhuizemde-Leeuw presumes’®'' several stages in the development ; 

of Buddhist'art in Mathura on- the basis of stylistic development of ; 

„the image of the Buddha-Bodhisattva from- a symmetrically garment 
to fan-like draperies, from covered legs and feet to uncovered one, 
and from the indication of the hair hy the technique of semi-circular 
lines to that of snaUrshelliCurls., ..It is clear that apparently there in ; 

not much change signifying different stylistic patterns in the carving 
-of the Buddha-Bodhisativa figures.:. Two -.sitting Buddha figures with 
.the shoulders-covered and with the spiral head-dress from Sitalgbati 
and Sahet-Mahet respectively''®^ are.supposed to come in the Nortfi- 
,west.Indian scheme..-,Mrs,'Xeeuw further suggests that the peculia¬ 
rity, of the two Buddhas point to the nationalizing process which was j 

'taking place in the Buddha, image-influenced by Gandhara.’®® Tpie i 

.cast of ihe drap^^ glance-is .anipjaccurate copy of a nptl^- 

!^,^^iern ..^f^jat^rqesjhe.i^rtjst l%pses^ ioto tbe in4igenbus.ar^ 

^^iy ipdiqating fhej^a^j^ry thm^ q^cayation qf^the stope. & ., 
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both these statues, the regular corpulent form, common in the norths 
west, has bfeen substituted for the Indian ideal of beauty.: This .fa(?t is 
easily explained by Coomaraswamy that in certain directions a HeL 
lehistic element, plastic and iconographic was absorbed into Indiaii 
att, The MathurS sculptures, taken as a whole, have, a very smail 
fraction of Hellenistic influence. It may be suggested that in lish 
bfthodox model of the Buddha-Bodhisattva figures there was no 
change, though the artists may have made certain experiments here 
Bind there in drapery and ornamentation. The covering of both the 
shbtilders with folds of drapery and the use of ornaments in a fettf 
Bddhisattva figures, and the spiral locks might have been expefb' 
ments in this direction. Vogel had suggestedthat in seated 
iihages atleast, the MathurS sculptors of the early Kushana period 
hiade no distinction between Gautama the Bodhisattva and Gau> 
tama the Buddha. ' ■ 

Life of the Buddha in. Stone: Scenes of Buddha’s life are depict; 
ed in bas-reliefs,—the birth,'’renunciation, eniightenment.'’o? des¬ 
cent from heaven,''07 jfirst seimpn in the deer park,''os and his PatL 
nirv&Kia.'^o^ Buddha is .depicted in human form in all these scenes^ 
replacing the symbols used , in earlier sculptures. In the, birtli 
scene in the Lumbini garden, his mother Maya is shown standing 
in the usual attitude, clasping the branch of the sala tree with her 
right hand, supported by her sister. Indra receives the child on a 
cloth. The infant Buddha {or Bodhisattva) stands- in the centrq, 
with the two Naga kings in the attitude of adoration. . The-great 
renunciation (MahdbMnishkramapi) scene, shows the prince leajf 
ing his sleeping wife.''^o in the scene+of enlightenment,,Budd^ 
is- seated under the Bodhi tree in the .touching the earth 
^pa'riamudrd). In - the descent from the heaven of- the- thii;ty-lQm,^e 
gpdsi Buddha accompanied by. Sakra (Indra) and Br-ahma, 4^.cep(|s 
^ the triple ladder. He-.turns the -wheel of Law in his -'sermon 
deer park’ scene.- -The.. end is.- depicted with .the three-,,monrn|pg 
figures standing behind the coach on which Buddha lies under the 
^a tree. Voff®! the influence of Gandhara in the (3Wrf- 

'pifaster _ with Indo-Corinthian capital—the former cbminoiily 
to dmde the different scenes.' In one bas-relief^ the Visit of Ihdta 
to the Buddha in the Indrasila cave is shown. The story of ttohsaka 
lataka is supposed to be depicted bn a bas-felief.^''3 

.status §taiues..,of.Jain Ilrthankaras,.some bearing date| 
inscriptions on their pedestals, have been found in Mathura. The 
•dated jMn images extend from the year 5 to 84, thus posing the ques¬ 
tion whether uniformity could be traced in these'images, orirhey #e- 
pffeseht different stages?" The dated images are seated inKidmaaaUa. 
“The heads are 'generally missing. The one of Farsvanatha frolh .the 
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Lucknow Museum^is well-preserved, canopied by the hood of the 
Nagas. Jinas represented in relief on several uydgapatas or tablets 
of homage from the Kahkali tila, now in the Mathura and Lucknow 
Museums, are represented in the same attitude. The dated broken 
images from Mathura include one of the Jain Tirthankara—Adinil- 
tha or Eishabhanatha.’’seated cross-legged in meditation. The 
heads and arms are missing, while the halo with the scalloped border 
is partly preserved. The iSrIvatsa symbol is prominent on the chest, 
while the wheel symbol figures on the palms of the hand and soles of 
the feet. An image of Vardhamana dated in the year 35 from Kafi- 
kali Ma, now in the Lucknow Museum’'' ® also deserves notice. Prof. 
Lohuizen-de-Leeuw also consideredseven dated-Jina images—^the 
head and nimbus of the six ones missing-r-all in the dhyanamuArx 
with the tips of the thumbs touching each other. The few standing 
Jina images of this period are worth noticing. The one from the Luck*' 
now Museum dedicated by Kunaaramitra,’'i8 and dated in the year 
15 shows on each of the four sides a standing naked Jina fi,gure in a 
stiff frontal attitude, with the arms stretched along the body. Such 
images are called pratima-sarvatobhadrihS. Another statue of this 
type I"" 9 was dedicated by Sthira, bearing an inscription dated in the 
year 22. We notice that the figures have spiral locks. 

The Jain Itrthankara Neminatha also figures in the Mathura 
art of this period.’'2° The central figure of this Tirthankara is flank- 
^ on the right by a four-armed figure of a Nagarfija with seven hoods. 
The figure to the left is that of the four-armed Vishnu. The threa 
figures .stand under a canopy. A relief found by Fiihrer at KankSl! 
Tila, now in the Lucknow Museum, depicts Vardhamana holding a de¬ 
votional conversation with a king. Mrs. Lohuizen-de-Leeuw''^’' ques¬ 
tions the Jainistic character of this piece. Since it was found at the 
site of the ancient Jain stupa, it would be really interesting if we 
agree with Fiihrer, and find Vardhamana dressed in dhoff, and in 
the attitude of protection. The Srivatsa symbol is missing. 

The tablets of homage (dyagapata) with the stupa or the figure 
of the Jain 'Krthankara in the centre were also carved out by the 
sculptures of this period. The famous sculpture^ 22 carved with a 
complete stupa surrounded by a railing a:nd approached by means 
of a flight of steps has also an ornamental gateway with the usual 
three architraves, and the worshipping figures. It was dedicated by 
the courtesan Lopasobhifca in honour of the Arhart Vardhamana.’’®® 

It appears from the numerous finds of Jina statues and tablets 
of homage that the Jain donors considerably patronised the native 
.artists. The statues—seated or standing—are portrayed nude in the 
dhyi^mud'rd, Or with the han^ falling down aS SoruotP* 
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hhadrapratirm, carved on all the four sides. The usual Sriyatsa symr 
bol on the chest, and the chakra on the palm and feet are characte¬ 
ristics of the Jain statues. The pedestal of these statues have devo¬ 
tional scenes which occur on the Buddhist images as well. The one 
bearing the inscription of the time of Vasudeva shows between the 
two lions, a bas-relief representing a wheel of law and a number of 
worshippers arranged in two groups at both sides of it. These might 
be the actual donors. 

Mathura was an important centre of the Jains, and the several 
Jain stupas must have been set up there. There does not seem to 
have been any foreign influence from Gandhira, as neither the folds 
of drapery nor ornaments figure in Jain statues. These are more 
natural and the artist is interested in the geometrical pattern of the 
statue rather than in its ornamentation. Ayagapatas or ornamental 
slabs bearing the representation of Jina or other object of worship 
were put up in temples for the worship of the Arhats. While epi¬ 
graphy points to the existence of such temples and monastic esta¬ 
blishments where the architects must have displayed their talents, 
the spade of the archaeologist failed to unearth any trace of these. 

Brahmanical statues: The depiction of Brahmanical images in 
the Kushana art at Mathuife may be considered with reference to the 
depiction of the Brahmanical divinities on the Kushana coins. As 
the statues of the Brahmanical deities found at Mathura are not 
dated, these can only be classified on stylistic grounds. Siva figures 
along with his Nandi on the Kushana coins from the time of Wima 
Kadnhises onwards. The deity is polycephalous,’’®® but on the coins 
Of Kanishaka and Huvishka the two-armed and the four-armed figures 
are depicted with a variety of attributes,''^® elephant’s gourd, water 
vessel, and the trident in the upper left hand. Sometimes the noosfe 
is held in lower right hand, and the lower left rests on the hip, or is 
hanging down. The god also appears three-headed, clad in waist¬ 
band. ithyphallic, with four arms holding goad, wheel, trident, and 
thunderbolt.'2"^ 'Siva is also depicted with his consort on some 
coins''2®—^Nana identified with Am'ba or TJma read here OMMO.''®® 

In Mathura art Siva is portrayed with Parvati, in the human 
couple form, !§iva lingam, with the figure of Siva four-armed,'' 
and Ardhanarf^vara.''®® A fragment consists of the left leg of a 
seated male image of natural size weamg a loin cloth and ring round 
his ankle. On his thigh a female figure is seated of which only the 
lower half remains. It probably represents 61 va holding Plarvati. 
It is said to originate from Kahkiali 1515, and very probabljr belonged 
to the Kushana period."'®'' The famous 6iva linga bearing an in¬ 
scription''3® about 2' in height, is a plain phallic one, and was dfe- 
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dicated by thei same person whose full name is mutilated. Anothef 
statue''33 of which the date is uncertain depicts besides Siva and P§i>“ 
vati, Ganesa and the war-lord Skanda, to the right and left respec¬ 
tively. Skanda along with Kumara, ViMkha and Mahisena also 
figure on the Kushana coins of Huvishka.^3"^ ' ' 

. Vishnu does not appear on the Kushajna coins,''3is but he finds a 
prominent place in Mathura art of this period, standing in his attitude 
of protection,''33 seated in Padmasana—^the attitude of contempla¬ 
tion.The eight-armed Vishpiu statue''38 has also been found. The 
statues of his consort, Lakshmi on lotus, Gajalakshnu,''38 with Ku- 
bera, Vasundhara Katyayani, Mahishasuramardinl, and the 
Saptamatrikas^'^3 are also depicted in Mathura art. The other Brah- 
manical deities include Brahmia,''^''- Agni with Ayuddhapurusha,^ 
Balarama wearing varnamala with chakra in aWiayamudra,''^ SvAmi 
kfifttikathe statue also bears an inscription-—Ganesa,'i'*® and 
KamadeVa.''‘^3 Kubera, as usual, figures more prominently enjoyi- 
ing 6sdt>a drink. 

It is clear that Brahmanism and Brahmanical deities were nota¬ 
ble in Mathura. Its Vedic phase is best represented by the famous 
Yupa bearing the inseWption'of the time of ■Vasishka.''''3 6iva and 
Vishnu along with their consorts and other Brahmanical divinities 
did not escape the hands of the Kushana sculptors. They provided 
a model for thd’ Gupta artists.' The sculptors also carved out colos¬ 
sal statues of Nagas and Nagis on the usual pattern of the earlier 
YakSha and Yakshi figures. The seated Sun Images are of great 
interest. The earliest figure of the deity from the sapta-samudri 
weH, '*®"' shows the Sun squatting in a car drawn by four horses, 
holding some object in each hand. He has long locks and wears a 
dorque found 'his neck.' He is dressed in a cuirass and boots and 
holds a kind of club or mace, and a staff or sword. The dress and 
-the-attributes niay be compared with the figure of the Kushana king 
!in: tunic'and boots seated on a throne. Standing Sun images of the 
same type^and age are also found in Mathura.'''^® • . 

k&gas and Nagas: Ihese two types of local deities "continued to 
jenj,oy. the patronage and devotion of the people in this period, as is evi¬ 
dent from the carving out of their statues. The pot-bellied massive 
Yaksha figures, known in Mathura since early times were adapted fof 
this purpose. The Mga is represented in human form, with the snal^ 
.hoods' rising above'the head,- The: GMiargaon Naga stafue,''®® is-pj;^ 
-bably the best specimen and bears an inscription of the time of Hu- 
-Vishka dated in the year' 40. The image is clad in a dhopi and a semf 
-tied Toxind doiris. A Jiec^lacenan be traced on the breast, The noils 
-the snake nre: indicated on the back of-the stone. These local get^i 
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supposed to be the lords of the lakes and springs were-worshipped 
for their beneflcient and likely destructive powers. . 'Cheir female 
counter-parts also figure in the Mathura art of this period.'"^4. . . . - 

Architectural pieces arid Bacdhanalidh scenes: Stich afchitec: 
tural pieces—torapas; friezes, railings, cross-bars, basements, pillar- 
slab^ door-jambs, capitals, urdhro-patfa-—are reminiscent of the once 
existing-structures of-the Kusharta period. In the absence of scienti¬ 
fic excavations in the last-century, it -was not possible to suggest 
the civie plan of the town, and-its architecture, although all the types 
listed above must have formed parts of those monu m ents. There 
are-traces-of-Buddhist and-Jain stupas,-and of the Royal gallery of 
Huvishkar- The famous tablet of homage-dydgapata—r-set-up by the 
courtesan Lonaiobhika depicts the stupa in relief with its architra¬ 
ves and the torapasj and the columns. These pieces carry beautiful 
carvings in stone suggestive of the high standard of sculptor’s art; 
They are equally important for depicting the life of the people—^bac¬ 
chanalian scenes not devoid of obtrude sensuousness which is a cha¬ 
racteristic feature, of the Kpshapa art. .Nuditity, eroticism, dancing 
and music are faitlifully depicted. Tiie sculptor is very successful 
in the use of his chisel. The, nude or .semi-nude female figures , in 
the company of their lovers, also, associated with trees and birds life 
parrots,, are portrayed in..a.s^ttOus manner.. ...Coomaraswarny pre- 
sumes^s® that they are not girls, but yakshis^devatlis, or_,yrfehas, 
nymphs and dryads, regarded as auspicious emblems of vegetatiye 
fertility, derived from .popular, beliefs. The erotic spggestipji. of 
some Mnd, implied or explicitly expressed and emphasised with.re¬ 
ference: to. vegetative sexual, jnotil is presented., with franknes$.:or 
transparency. A new piece of .sculpture from..MahoH deserves spe_- 
cial attention. It is a, bacchanalian scene .not, P.-nude or semi-pude 
vegetative motif, comprising: of .several members, of. the family^, in¬ 
cluding parents.andjchildren. .In.the centre..a.gracef.ul„female figure 
in half-kneeling, posture, is supported byJjer husband .by the arm. to 
prevent her from drooping.. A small giyl to the.left hol^ the drmk- 
ing cup, and the lady seems to.claj^ .to her bosom! A female atten¬ 
dant stands at the back: On the reverse side of the slab the scene 
consists of four figures of whom the on .the left is a royal laJ.y dancing 
with her female parasol bearer by her side.. .To the right is a male 
person slightly intoxicated, and his attendant at the back sppports 
his master.''®T The panel on.the door: jamb depicting, the toilet scene 
is suggestive of the social life of the pec^lo,: zTbe woman apd the cage, 
the lovGr.and the. beloved nd the balcony, .and -.th^^ 0 : woinap ..standing 
on the back of a prostrktedmale dvmrf,''®® are' indicatiye of dhe-po^- 
tiim of :the Tover’in the ultinmfe analysis.. !. One inay like to suggest 
that-ithedoilet scene reminds of .thelManda- and.^ndari episo^ ip 
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which the lady hand her mirror to her lord to hold it up till she gave 
the linishing touch to her toilet.The other scenes might well 
illustrate Asvagnosha's analysis of women’s character as given in his 
i^vyas. These scenes could easily serve as a deterrent or correc¬ 
tive force for the votaries as they came to the places of worship. 

Terracottas: Some terracotta pieces of this period also deserve 
notice. These include the Sdlabhanjilcd,^^^ youngman playmg on a 
harp,'61 mother and child, the female with parrot, showing 
amorous couple, and even Siva Lihga.i66 ^he terracotta pieces 
seem to suggest experimentation with the same motifs in a ditterent 
manner. Moulds were prepared and the earthem stuff was baked. 
A corpulent figureies is shown seated to front on an ornamental 
chair and holding in her left hand a male child, and wearing a string 
of beads round its neck and its loins. The figure wears a wreath on 
her hand, heavy pendants in her ears, a row of bracelets and a 
tilaka. These baked toys were meant for the children and are im^ 
portant as an appraisal of the cultural life of the times. 

Foreign elements: This point engaged the attention of several 
scholars. Cunningham presumed 167 a small body of Bactrian sculp¬ 
tors who found employment among the wealthy Buddhists at Ma¬ 
thura. Growse rejected! ea it. According to him, Mathura pre¬ 
sented a school of art based on indigenous traditions. Smith also 
presumed! 66 that Mathura sculptures have very little in common 
with those of Gandhara. Grunwedel!"'^® found Mathura purely re* 
presrating Greek subjects amongst which he took the representation 
of Mara with bows and arrows. Vogel followed the middle course. 

At both the ends the subjects were essentially Indian, notwithstand- 
mg their classical form which is more prominent in Gandhara than 
in Mathura. The latter represents on the one hand a direct conti¬ 
nuation of the old Indian art of Bharhut and Sanchl, and on the other- 
hand the classic^ influence derived from Gandhara. Stracey’s 
■‘Silenius’,!'^^ in the Calcutta Museum, Cunningham’s ‘Herakles 
strangling the Nemean lion, also in the same Museum!!'® are sup¬ 
posed to be the best specimens of Greek art in Mathufa. As sug¬ 
gested by Vogel,though the so-caUed ‘Silenus’ in question was 
classical in character, it did not reach even the lowest standard of 
Greek or Hellenistic art. He, however, drew attention to the freezes 
with garland carrying figures, derived from the cupids in the same 
pdsture which are found on the sarcophagi of Hellenistic and Roman 
art. The few sculptures do not justify in assuming a direct Greek 
or Hellenistic influence or even the existence of a body of Bactrian 
l^a,thura. The contact of Mathura with Central 
Asia was also responsible for the importation of head-dress—the 
cohical caps—of which we find several illustrations in Mathura art. 
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The figure of the Kambuja queen in blue schist is notable. We can, 
therefore, presume that contact between the two centres—^Mathura 
and Gandhara—^may not be ruled out. This might account for the 
few pieces of Hellenic*Gandh&ra art in Mathura. 

We have considered the contributions of both centres of art du¬ 
ring the Kushajja period. It is clear that the period under study was 
hotame for the eniorescense of art. The patronage of the Kusna^a 
emperors, especially Kanishka and his successors, noted for their 
tolerance and belief in eclecticism, and a Jseen desire to carve out the 
image of the Buddha, put the artists talents to test. In doing so 
they had to fall back on their own traditions. The Graeco-Romans 
turned to the west, and found the Appollo figure as the model, while 
those at Mathura had the Yaksha figures of the earlier period to in¬ 
spire them in their mission. The mass and weight of these figure 
in the statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas. Conception also varied 
in dress and ornamentation. The shaven-headed Buddha dressed 
in dhoti or sangh£% offering protection to the people with his weight 
and height, is dift'erent from the genial young face of Apollo like 
Buddha, with his ushv^ha and drapery in folds. The ornamenta¬ 
tion of the Bodhisattvas seeking enlightenment does’ not figure in 
early Bodhisattva images at Mathura. It is only in later Bodhisattva 
images that ornamentation is traced. While Gandhara art is purely 
Buddhist, that at Mathura is secular, meeting the reqifirements of 
Buddhists, Jains, and Brahmins alike. Art also serves as a mirror 
of social life at both the centres, depicting various aspects including 
bacchanalian and drinking scenes. Nudity is conspicuous at Mathura, 
lithefe the obdurate sensuous scenes might as well be having some 
moral basis. The female with parrot, carrying the cage, trampling 
the dwarf, striking the Asoka tree with her left foot, and standing 
in. the SalahhO/njika pose appear to carry more than the vegetative 
asp^t of life. This aspect of Mathura art is replaced by refine¬ 
ment, naturalism, simplicity of expression, and elegance imder the 
Guptas with a strong religious and spiritual appeal. 

1. A clear cut definition of the territory called Gandhara is ^ven by the Ghin«se 
pilgrim Hiuen-tsang. The kingdom of Gandh^a occupied the region now- 
covered by the modem Pesha-war valley, including the hilly districts of Swat 
and Bimer in the north, and the region to the east of the bidus as far as and 
including Taxila, which in the sixth century B.C. was the capital of -this poli¬ 
tical Janapada. The important sites noted for Gandhara art are Loriya-Tangai, 
Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-Bahai, Sahri-Bahlol, Shabhazgarhi, Charsadda (ancient 
Pudikalavati) & Shahji-ke-dherL A comprehensive bibliography of con¬ 
tributions on Gandhara—its geography, art, archaeology, and history is given 
in Henri Deydier’s Contribution a Vetude de I’art du Gandhara (Paris, 1950). 

2. Cunnin^am was the first to date this art. According to him its golden age 
was under the KudiaJja king Kanishka and his successors (ASR. HI. 39). 
Fergusson placed its flourishing period about 400 A.D. and its duration from 
the Ist cent. B.C. till the 5th cent. A.D. (History of Indian and. Eastern Archi- 

‘ fectufc ^876) p. lfiU-3. Smith distinguishing the Hellenistic from the Roman 
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. . dated its culmmation between A-D, 50 to A.D, 150 qr .200. (A History of Fin^ 

,. Art in India and Ceylon. 2iid ed. pp. 52-53) 'Grunwedel and Foucher, both sugr 

■ gested its beginning in the last cent. B.C,, but the former placed its brightest 

period in the 4th cent. A.D., while the latter in the 1st cent. A.U, fojr it^ 
rescence, and the second-half of that century for its decline {BuddMstische 
Kunst, 1890, p. xiy; and Uart Greco^Bouddhique II. p. 496) Vogel agreed 
with Foucher (The Buddhistische Kunst. 1932) Coomaraswamy put the hourish- 
*■* * ing period'in the reign of Kanishka (Histwy of'-India and Indonesian Art. 
p. 53). Rowland on the basis of stylistic comparisons, between Roman art and 
that of Gandhara suggests that the latter caiine into "existence after the middle 
of the first century A.D., and its flourishing-period lasted from the end of the 
; 1st till the beginning of the 4th cent. A.D. CThe Art and Architecture of India 
p. 75). Marshall suggested its beginning in the last century before the*Chris- 
•• tian era (Buddhist Art of Ga'ndh&ra p. 17),- but it did not reach maturity until 
. the advent of the Kushanas in the second half of the 1st cent. A.D. It was at 
‘"its zenith in the 2nd cent., declined a little in tKe*reign of Vasudeva, and'came 

.to an abrupt end with -his death and the eclipse of the Kushana empu::p in 

, ,India (JRAS. Apl. 1947, p. 16) Ghirshman proposed a very short period, begin-^ 

ning in the last cent.’ A.D., apex in the second half of the 2hd cent. A.D., 
followed by stabilization, and finally decay in the second-^half of the 3rd cent. 

; _ A.D. (Begram pp. 153-54) Bachhofer had earlier suggested that this school 
’ had probably not come into existence in the middle of &e 1st cent. A.D. (JA'OS 
“ Dec. 1941, quoted by Marshall* op. cit p. 6). In a late publication-r-Gatidh^4 
Pakistan hy Harold Ingholt (Pantheon^ New York, 1957) activity in 
Gandhara art is stressed even after the Sassariiah cdnquest about 250‘ A.D.—a 
, view endorsed by Wheeler (Antiquity 23, 1949 pp. 17-13) ^and supported by 
Soper (American Journal of Archaeology i951, p, 314), and Foucher (Ville 
route de VInde 11. pp. 342-44). The writer suggests general agreement on the 
* ' terminal date of Gandhara art, but not with the beginning. Absolute dating in 
sculpture is seldom feasible, (pp. 23-24). See also Lohuizen-de-Leeuw.: The 
' Scythian Pernod pp. 75 ff. for the summary Of different views on the subject. 
^^3. Rowland. Art Bulletin..XVIII (1936)-p. 337. . . .. 

. 4. The Art and Architecture of India, p, 79, 

5. ibid. ^ ” , ..... ' .. " 

6' The question of the origin of the -Buddha - image' has been»discussed by 
scholars. Their opinions are coUeqtyd and summarised by Deydier 
pp. 46 ff,). The main question is: Did it ofigihate exclusively in'tHe^Gfaecol 
V— Buddhist school at- Gandhara,-or was there a simultaneous attempt in Mathura 
: 'vy'ell? Fur^®JPi. did. one influence the q^er? Foucher thought that the im^e 

of die Buddha originated in" Gandhara arohe,"S^le CoomafaswiEohy" was' the 
’ first to defend the Indian Buddha proposition- (JAOS, 46. 1926, pp. .165«'176), 

_ . The'cpnsensi^ of opinion is that the image originated at both the places inde^ 

* ., pendehtly^ bqt the influehce of one over the other. However hegligibleV in icbho- 

graphy and drapery with-flie passage of time may be admitted. - Buchthal seeg 
^. in d^.Bud^ba %inre a copy qf_a Roman toga statue perhaps even of Augustus 
(Proceedings of the Bniim 10), and'Sdpef stresses tte 

"• * influences from.the Roman workshop of the-HardUan-period‘(American Jonr** 
nal of Archaeology, 5^, 1951, p. 306). The starting point of Tarn’s argum^t 
(The Greeks hi Bactria arid 7ndid.“*pp. 396 ff.J'that the 'figure of the Buddlia 
&:st appears on the, coins-of Maues-is-incqrreCt.i^,-The-supposed figure is 
nothing more than a seated monarch, as suggested by Coomaraswamy and 
Bachhofer. According, to. Prof. Lohuizen-de-Leeuw, the arguments of those 
scholars who insisted that thejBuddha of Gandhara Is' older than that of'Mathura 
V do not, hold good* (The Scythian Period p* 98)." She presumes that the in- 
: . , fluenee.feom Judia pn/Gandh^a has been cbhM&ably greater than was gene¬ 
rally assumed up tin. now. Tbe western infKiehce' bii the omefhan^ has pro¬ 
bably beenOmuch less, especially‘ in the late centuries A D.’than is generally 
i.w,. -supposed* (ibid. p. 82). . . , , , ' 

•‘ m 7, ASLAm^Rep, 1908-09. pp. 38-59. . . / _ ~ 

£ 8.'According to Wilson (Ariand 4jfttiqf<'d4l84iL), thisVreliquary wa^ associated with 

• v corns bf-Azes. It is a .goldon.basket, .with landing* %imes of Duddha and 

..fwor^ippers.in relief in niches,.Aobage engrayed. with an Ih^an lotus." This 
. .isIge^iSiiliy ^cited. ns the.naidiest ; • of Gyaecp-guddhi^^^^ bp|. coins 

wj /l: provide, asCDoomSaraswaUly suggested, a tembtys'po quern, and Wil- 

;i$on;"'MiUsdM,vGonchided:%^ stUpas. pf .Afgh^istan undqubtedly sub- 
! u tdlthe Dhcistian if a- Coir, eil* Pt.322) j ,_See Coomaraswamy, op* (St' p. 51. 
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APPENDIX. A 


A NOTE ON KUSHANA NUMISMATICS 

The systematic issue of gold coins in Northern India com¬ 
mences with the advent of the KushaiiLas to power. Previously the 
Persian emperor Darius had issued Daric (gold) and Sigloi (silver) 
coins in the sixth century B.C.,"' but their circulation was confined 
to the Indian satrapy of the emperor in the extreme north-west. 
Gold coins of the Greek standard till the time of Eucratides are 
known, though very scarce, according to Whitehead.^ It is a re¬ 
markable fact that after Eucratides a gold currency of any prince 
upto and including the last King Hermaeus is absolutely unknown. 
The Kushaaja rulers have, therefore, the credit of issuing S 3 rstema- 
tic gold and copper coinage, though only a few silver pieces are also 
known. Trade relations between India and the outside world neces¬ 
sitated circulation of coins of a set standard. As the Roman auVei 
was acceptable, it was natural for the Kushana monarchs to imitate 
this Roman coin in weight and standard. It may here be mentioned 
that a few scholars.^ like Cunningham, Smith and Rapson were of 
the opinion that the Kushanas recoined the Roman aurei. This 
might be a presumption unwarranted by facts. The KushSnas 
could not get hold of the Roman aurei melted, and reissued these in 
mass. The introduction of their .own coinage to meet the needs of 
their subjects and to facilitate international trade was a natural thing 
expected from rulers with an extensive domain.'^ The study of Ku- 
shiana Numismatics may be undertaken under the following heads: 
Types and Metallurgy, Legends and scripts. Divinities on KushSna 
coins, Weights and standards, and Monograms and symbolical 
marks. 

Types and Metallurgy: The coins of the first Kushana ruler Ku- 
jula Kadphises are only in copper and of several types—^Bust of 
Herakles and Hermaeus,^ Bull and Bactrian Camel,® Diademed- 
head and enthroned king,”^ seated Buddha and Zeus,® Head of Augus¬ 
tus with king seated,® and the Macedonian soldier,’'o It is not neces¬ 
sary to describe these coin types separately. Of these six types only 
two—the diadoned head and enthroned king, and seated Buddha and 
Zeus deserve attention—the former because it was possibly imitated 
from that of Augustus or Claudius on Roman coins, and the latter 
because Buddha figures on Kanishka’s coins as well. We have con¬ 
sidered the historical value of the former type in connection with the 
history of Kujula Kadphises.’’ The seated Buddha type is asso- 
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cated with the coinage of Kanishka with the difference that Buddha 
figures on the reverse both in standing and seated postures. 

Wima Kadaphises introduced gold, silver and copper coinage 
types with the king figuring prominently in all types, along with ^iva 
alone or with his bull. The coins show an improvement, charac¬ 
terised by Indianisation of motifs. The Bactrian camel is replaced 
by the Nandi. This ruler issued gold coins of three varieties—head 
or figure of the king seated on throne,''3 half length figure of the 
king and ^iva,’’'^ and the head of the king in frame.Another type 
of gold coin-not mentioned by Gardner, Smith and Whitehead—was 
first noticed by Wilson. In this the king to the right is carried in 
a car drawn by two horses, and driven by a dimunitive character. 
He puts on a cap and holds a club. It has a double monogram. 
This unique coin was mentioned in the Journal of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal."'^ It was procured by Col. Smith from Benaras. 

This Kushana monarch did not issue silver coins and so far only 
one silver coin, now in the British Museum,is noticed. It has 
the standing figure of the king to the left with helmet and fillet, 
tunic, coat and trousers, altar and trident in front, club behind the 
right hand in the usual position, and the left possibly holding a 
vessel. 

The copper coins of this ruler have only one type.—standing 
king with iSiva and bull on the reverse in three sizes, all round. 
The king in this type stands before the altar in the usual dress, 
possibly making an oflfering with.his right hand. Describing the 
reverse of the copper coin of the large size, Wilson pointed out^o 
that on the reverse the figure of sSiva is turned to front, the head 
is portrayed and surrounded by a veil, body clothed in the usual 
Hindu dress, and a garland of flowers or skull hangs on the left 
shoulder. He holds a trident in his left hand and is leaning on an 
Indian bull standing behind him. A unique copper coin^i exhibits 
a bust with two faces. 

The prominence given to the portrait of this divinity, on the 
coins of Wima Kadphises is retained in those of Kanishka and his 
successsors. The gold coins of Kanishka are only of one type,22 hut 
in two sizes—stater and quarter stater. The king, radiate, stands 
to left, wearing peaked h^mett, long heavy coat, and trousers, sacri¬ 
fices at a small altar, holding a long spear in left hand. The reverse 
is occupied with figures of different divinities. The Iranian legend 
in Greek —Paonanopao Kaneshki Koshano (shaonanoshao Kanishkd 
K^shano) alone appears on the obverse. Gold coins of this ruler 
with the Greek title Basileus Basileon are much rarer than the com- 
rhoH type bearing the title of Shao. Whitehead refers®^ to a few 
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such coins in the British Museum one each with the figures of Helios, 
Hephaistos, and two with the deity Salene on the reverse. 

The standing king type with the legend in Greek—^Basileus 
Basileon on the obverse, is retained for his copper coins' as well,^'’ 
along with the Iranian title, Pao (Shao) standing king type—the 
latter in three sizes—double stater, and quarter stater.^s Copper 
coins of this ruler in the seated posture on throne are also found. 
Although the full name is mutilated, Whitehead attributes the four 
coins of 68 grains—half stater—^to Kanishka on grounds of the size 
and style.Gardner also refers^^ to the bronze coins of Kanishka 
with the standing figure of the king on the obverse along with the 
Greek title, and the figure of Helios and Nania on the reverse. 

Huvishka issued numerous t 3 rp 8 s of coins. Some were new de¬ 
vices. His gold coins depict the half-length figure of the king- and 
deity,and the king seated in cross-legged fashion.^® Both these 
types have the Iranian legend Paonanopao in Greek on the obverse. 
A unique silver coin of this Kushapa ruler is also noticed.3° The 
king faces right and wears a coat of mail and round crown bound with 
fillet. The different types of copper coins of Huvishka—^include, 
according to Gardner^"'—^the king riding on elephant, and the seated 
king ^2 -vy^th the legends Paonanopao in both types. Whitehead is 
little more elaborate in his scheme of classification.33 The copper 
coins are classified under six varieties—^half length figure of king 
and deity, elephant rider, king reclining on couch, king seated to 
front cross-legged, king seated with head to right, and king with 
both arms raised. Lastly, he notices another type with the elephant 
rider on the obverse, and a barbarous deity on the reverse. More 
deities are depicted on the reverse side. A study of these divinities 
drawn from different pantheons would be made separately. 

The coins of Vasudeva, in gold and copper, are of two types one 
showing the king at altar on the obverse with OHPO (Siva) and bull 
on the reverse.®'*' In the second type®® only in copper coins the king, 
as usual, stands at altar as in the first type, on the reverse we find the 
goddess seated on throne to front, with fillet in right hand and cor¬ 
nucopia in left. The coins are s-tater or quarter ones ■with reverses 
of NANA, OHPO without buU, and in a type the entire field on the 
obverse is occupied by the word Vasu in BrShmi character and the 
monogram of Vasu on the reverse,®® while a many-headed 
figure of OHPO is noticed on another coin.®"^ Altekar has also re¬ 
ferred to a new and unique coin type of Vasudeva in. Which iSiva is 
portrayed with elephant on reverse®®—symbolising, as suggested, 
^iva killing Gajasura. 
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The later Kushanas issued two types of coins—^liva and Bull,®® 
and the seated goddess."^° The king stands at altar with peaked- 
helmet and complete suit of chainmail, making an offering with right 
hand over a small altar, & long trident in left hand. Besides the 

legend in Greek_Hpko Kosano, the Brahml characters in lower 

left field ha, between feet tha, and to right sum appear on the coins 
of Kanishka and Vasu to right, bha to left; and vi between feet on 
the coins of Vasu. The two armed 6iva with the bull behind him 
and the name OHPO in Greek appear on the reverse of the coins of 
Kanishka, while the goddess Ardokhsho appears on the reverse 
of the coins of Vasu. Martin, noticing some new Kushtna gold 
coins,mentions a slightly cup-shaped coin of the Later Kusba^ 
king Kanishka—^with the king at an altar on the obverse, and the 
goddess seated full face on a lion crouching left, crescent behind her 
shoulders. She holds noose and sceptre. The Later Kushana coins 
are both stater and quarter stater ones, and are in gold and copper. 

A perusal of the coin t 3 rpes of the Kush^a rulers shows that the 
king figures prominently either before the altar, which was adopted by 
the Gupta rulers as well,*^® or in other postures in full or in portrait. 
Huvishka introduced new varieties portraying the king in various 
poses. He is not, however, shown standing before an altar—as did 
his predecessor and his successor. The absence of this variety in 
Huvishka’s coins is an important fact which might have something 
to do with his religious beliefs. On two coins we find him kneeling 
before the goddess Nana, which is not noticed elsewhere. Even 
Vasudeva is not depicted in this posture, although this goddess alone 
figures on his coins. 

Legends: The legends on the KushSna coins are both in Greek 
and in Kharoshthi—the titles being the Greek Basileus Basileon, the 
Iranian Shaonano Shao, and the Indian Maharaja Rajatiraja all sig¬ 
nifying Great kings, kings of kings. The later Kusha^s have le¬ 
gends in Brahml as well. Kanishka"*^ and his successors do not use 
Kharoshthi, but Greek continues on the coins of all the Kushiipa 
rulers. The Greek title— Basileus Basileon was very common and 
used practically by aU the Indo-Greek kings."*^ According to Tho¬ 
mas,Kanishka actually borrowed this title from the rulers whom 
he regarded as his predecessors’. They had commonly used this title 
on their coins. Kanishka might have thought it better to retain the 
title which was used not only by the Indo-Greek kings, but also by 
his immediate predecessor Wima Kadphises. He, of course, commit¬ 
ted the grammatical blunder of using the nominative for the genitive 
In the first word of the legend. This blunder is also noticeable on 
the coins of one foreign king Gotarzes of Parthia who was pbssibly a 
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contemporary of Kujula Kadphises.^® This Greek title was not con¬ 
tinued by either Huvishka or Vasudeva. 

The Iranian title Paonanopao transcribed as Shaonanoshao or 
Shahanshah was used by Kanishka and his successors.^^ The Allaha¬ 
bad pillar inscription of Samudragupta"^® also refers to some Daiva- 
putTa shnhi shahan/ushdhi acknowledging the supremacy of the Gupta 
monarch. Though an Iranian title it appears in Greek script and is 
noticed in a dimunitive form Shahi"*^® only which need not imply the 
decadence of the Kushlana power at that time, or in the region of the 
issue of later type of coins. This Iranian title, and its use by Kanishka 
onwards, has to be viewed in context with the depiction of the Iranian 
deities on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. 

The titles in Kharoshthi begin with Kujula Kadphises and end 
with his successor, although these continue to be used by Kanishka 
and his successors in inscriptions. Kujula used only two legendary 
titles."'®— Yavugasadharmathidasa and . Sa^hadharmathitasa. We 
also noticed the Kharoshthi legends Mahdrajasa Rdjddirdjasa.^'’ The 
first two are confined to Kujula Kadphises alone. Yauvgasa might 
correspond to the Chinese Yabagou. He was steadfast in his family 
or clan, and also in true law. We have already discussed these titles 
and their implications in the chapter on political history. The title 
Satyadharmasthitasya —^the Sanskritised form of Sachadhrama- 
thitasa, also occurs in a late inscription of the time of Kanishka.®® 

Wima Kadphises coins have the legend MaTvdrujasa r4j4<^ir^jasa 
Sarvaloga Isvarasa mahJ^varasa.^^ The first part meaning great king, 
king of kins, was used earlier by the Indo-Parthian rulers. Azesj 
Azilises and Gondophemes,®'*- and also by the ruler incognito of the 
Lucknow Museum and Girdharpur inscriptions.^^ This title does not 
appear on the coins of Kanishka and his successors, but is widely 
used in their epigraphs.®® The following ones— SarvalogaUsvara and 
Mahisvara have to be taken as ‘the lord of all the world’ and ‘the 
devotee of 6iva’ (Mahesvara). It would be meaningless to call the 
emperor lord of all the worlds followed by a lower attribute. One 
might, therefore, agree with Bhandarkar’s suggestion®’’' on this point. 
The last title tradara —meaning the defender of the faith, also ap¬ 
pears on the coins of Apollodotus, Strato, Menander and Goiido- 
phemes.®® i 

It, thus, appears that the Kushami rulers retained the titles 
which were in use before them, and with the divinities from different 
pantheons, they took a few more titles. The Iranian one may be 
viewed in context with the Iranian divinities. As Kanishka and his 
successors did not use Kharoshthi on their coins, the Indian titles 
were also ignored. But these continued in their records. 
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Divinities: Broadly speaking the divinities on the Kusha^ia coins 
can be arranged nationwise: Indian, Iranian, Greek, and unidentified 
or unclassified ones. The galaxy of divinities can be traced on the 
coins of all the Kushana monarchs commencing from Kanishka. The 
identification of some baffled the numismatics for a long time. OHPO 
who stands prominently with his bull on the coins of Wima Kad- 
phises—^the ruler calling himself Mahisvara or Mahesvara can easily 
be identified with Mahe^a or Umesa or BhaveiSa.-® NANA who ap¬ 
pears on the coins of these Kushaija rulers faces OHPO in one coin 
of Huvishka.®o On another coin of the same ruler, she is seated on 
a lion,®'' while on a third coin,®^ she is portrayed holding a sword at 
waist and a sceptre and patera. The goddess appears earlier with 
lion in a coin of Sapaleizes.®® The attributes of this goddess and 
her association with OHPO belie the suggestion that she was a Greek 
or an Iranian goddess^ as appears from her name. Aurel Stein de¬ 
nied®''- her a place in the list of Zoraostrian deities although her cult 
was found in various localities of Iran. The name Nana is Indian, and 
is used in the sense of mother in the Rigveda,®®, as also the word 
Amba in Indian literature. The latter is one of the eight names 
given to the consort of 6iva in the AmaVaJeolc.®® The attributes of 
the goddess Amba or Ambika seated on a lion, holding a mirror in 
her left hand, the right hand in the "Varada pose, and the other two 
holding sword and shield,®''’ are noticed on the coins mentioned above. 
As NANA continues to figure on the coins of Vasudeva, with OHPO, 
her foreign character is questionable. We stand, therefore, on safer 
ground in suggesting that this goddess was Indian and she could be 
identified with Amba qr Ambika. 

Mahasena (MAACHNO), Skanda (CKANDO), Kumara (KOMA- 
RO) and 'Vi^akha (BIZAGO) are the other iSaiva divinities, noticed 
on the coins of Huvishka alone.®® According to Bhandarkar, they 
■were four different gods, and not one god ICarttikeya who has seven¬ 
teen names in the Amarakoia. He concluded on the basis of the data 
from the Mahdhharata referring to "Vi^kha emerging from the right 
side of Skanda that there was a tendency to identify the two as one 
person. It has been suggested earlier that only Skanda or Karttficeya 
with his different spheres' of actmties was implied in these figures 
and names depicted on the coins of Hu-vishka. 

The other Brahmanical deities including MIIRO (Mihira)—the 
Vedic sun god, with different spellings®® or MITHRO and MAO= 
Mah moo-ngod—although these can be considered as Iranian gods 
as’ -veell. Other Vedic or Iranian divinities include OADO^®=Vada 
or Vata the Wind god, ORON'''' or Varuna—^the Vedic rain god, OR- 
LANGQyrVerthragna and ARDOKHSHO'^2_the goddess which 
figures on later Kushana coins as well, and serves as a prototype or 
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rnodel for the reverse Jaakshmi model of the Gupta coins. Buddha 
figures on the coins of Kujula Eiadphises, as well as on those of Kani- 
shka. Buddha is shown both in the seated and standing postures but in 
the attitude of protection.^® Dr. Agrawala refers’'* to a coin of Kani- 
shka with the figure of the Buddha seated cross-legged on a chauki or 
stool with his right hand in the ahhayamudm, and the left with the 
•clenched fist resting on the thigh. There are traces of drapery on 
both the shoulders. 

The Iranian divinities include ATHSHO’®=Atisho the fire god, 
SHAOPHOIlO’®=Shahrevar, the genius of metals, OANINDO=:”Va- 
nainiti the female genius of star. TEIRO'’^=:Tir—^Archangel; ASHAEI- 
KHSHO’®=:Ashavahisto or Ardibahist and PHARRO®®=the goddess 
of lustre. The Hellenic divinities include ZETJS,*^ ELIOS—Helios,®® 
the Greek Sun god, ERAKIL083=GK. Herakles, EPHAISTOS®*= 
•GK Eplistos and SALENES®—the moon goddess. RIOMa6=ROMA, 
the city goddess of Rome also figures. Other deities include MANO- 
BAGO®’—the moon god, MOSDOOANO—unidentified, SARAPIS,*® 
whose native country is taken by Gobi to be Egypt whence his wor¬ 
ship came. Allan refers®® to Artemis on the reverse of Ka'nishka’s 
coin, not hitherto found on his various gold coins. This he identifies 
with Nandi. There are a few other names—^wrongly spelt or un¬ 
identified ones. 

The divinities on the Kushapa coins are varied in nature and 
representative in character—including Indian—both Erahmanical 
and Buddhist—, Iranian with a fairly long list, and Greek. Roman 
and Egyptian ones also figure in here and there. These testify to 
the enlarged boundaries of the Kushana empire and their contacts 
with other peoples. The weight of their coins is an indication of 
their conforming to certain pattern or patterns while minting their 
coins meant for internal circulation and external trade. 

Weight standards: The gold and copper coins of the Kushana 
rulers were struck on a certain set-standard or standards. Earlier 
patterns and models were taken into consideration. Tire gold dinar 
of the Kushanas is approximately of the same size and weight as the 
Roman gold aurei, and the weight standard of the .copper denomina¬ 
tions is not unrelated to the earlier patterns of the kings who ruled 
in the North-Western region. It appears that in course of time, the 
values of the various denonnnations decreased. The constant weight 
was maintained though the quality of gold was debased. From a rec^t 
study of the weight standards of the gold and copper coins of Kusbann 
rulers by David W. Mac-Dowall, ®o and Maity®'' it becomes evident 
that the weight standard of the dinar of the greater Kushanas re- 
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mained virtually the same, the percentage of pure gold that it con¬ 
tained was slightly but progressively reduced. 

Wima Kadphises issued gold coins in three denominations®^— 
double stater, stater and quarter stater of 248, 124 and 31 grains res¬ 
pectively. Kanishka retained only the stater denomination. His 
coins weigh near about 124 grains. The successors of Kanishka re¬ 
introduced quarter stater coins. The stater coins of Huvishka- 
on an average weigh 124 grains. One such coin in the British Mu¬ 
seum®® weighs exactly 124 grains, and another 124.1®''- grains. The 
quarter stater gold coins of Huvishka in the British Museum weigh 
exactly 31 grains. Vasudeva’s gold coins are also of this weight. Two 
staters in the Punjab Museum weigh 121 and 123 grains, while ano¬ 
ther of a bigger size weighs only 115 grains.®® His quarter stater 
weighs 31 grains.®® The Later Kushanas also issued gold coins of these 
denominations. The gold staters of Kanesko,®"^ evidently Kanishka are 
of 120, 121 and 122 grains, while the quarter one, noticed by White- 
head®®, weighs only 25 grains, although its size . 55 is slightly more 
than an ordinary one. Vasu has both stater and quarter stater 
ones.®® The stater weighs 119 grains, and the quarter one 30 grains. 

The only silver coins supposed to be genuine include one of 
Wima Kadphises, noticed by Wilson and mentioned in Gardner’s 
catalogue,’®® and two of Huvishka mentioned by Prof. Narain,’®’ and 
another of the same ruler mentioned earlier by Mr. Dar.’®® The 
British Museum coin weighs 56.5 grains, while those of Huvishka 
weigh about 32 grains each, corresponding to the quarter stater. 
The British Museum one is nearly equal to the drachm of Attic 
standard of 66 grains. In the absence of regular issues of silver 
Kushapa coins, it is difficult to pronounce anything defirdte on this 
point. 

Copper Kushana coins found in abundance are of different deno¬ 
minations. These are not only didrachms of Persian standard weigh¬ 
ing 160 grains, hemidrachm of the same standard weighing 40 grains 
and drachm of Indian standard weighing 58 grains, but also of high 
denomination—tetradrachms. The copper coins of Kujula Klad- 
phises vary considerably in weight—^of 156 grains, 167 grains and 
148’°® grains, in the Punjab Museum cabinet. The lowest copper 
coin in the same cabinet of this ruler weighs 96-97 grains;’°''- within 
these limits are didrachms of various denominations. He also- 
issued, hemidrachms of Persian standard weighing 40 grains. There 
are two coins of 22 and 32 grains respectively.’®® There are also 
drachms of Indian standard weighing exactly 58 grains’®® in the 
Paiijab Museum cabinet, while there are also of 64 and 58 grains.’®"^ 
Some drachms of Indian standard are ei^en of lower denominatibnSL 
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Wima Kadphises issued copper coins in three sizes and weights. 
The biggest one weighs 270 grains,''the stater ones of 122 and 
128 grains, and the smallest one of 65 grains.^i° The bigger coins 
seem to be on the model of the silver tetradrachm of Attic standard 
weighing 264 grains.^^ As suggested by Mac Dowall,''''2 the weight 
standard to which the large copper coins of 'Wima Kadphises were 
struck is of course very different from that of the copper tetra¬ 
drachm of Hermaeus. It is in fact, the normal weight standard of the 
Attic silver tetradrachm struck by the Indo-Greek kings in Bactria. 
Copper tetradrachms in two series—one of the Attic standard and 
another of the Indian standard—^were also introduced. 

Tetradrachm, didrachm and drachm that had been issued by 
Wima Kadphises were retained by Klanishka, introducing the hemi- 
drachm as well. His tetradrachm coins weigh between 245-264 
grains.''''® The weight of his copper didrachms of Persian standard 
varies between 122-136 grains.''The small coins weigh from 55-70 
grains,''''® coins of this ruler of 26 grains have also been found.'^^ 

Huvishka also issued copper coins in all denominations. The 
tetradrachms of this ruler are found in the weight generally varying 
between 200-240 grains.''''''' The weight of his didrachms range bet¬ 
ween 146 and 162 grains'* —although the lowest limit comes down 
to 103,''''® and the highest goes upto 178 or 180 grains. There 
are also hemidrachms of Persian standard and drachms of Indian stan¬ 
dard. Those in the former standard weigh from 28-31^2® grains, and 
in the latter from 52-69''2® grains.. 

'Vasudeva did not issue bigger coins. His copper coins are either 
didrachms and hemidrachms of Persian standard, or drachms of 
Indian standard. The didrachn^s vary between 109^®^ and 154''^ 
grains. The hemidrachms of Persian standard are few. Their 
weights are 29, 31 and 35 grains.^®® The weight of the drachm of 
Indian standard ranges between 56-70 grains,''®''^ but the least is a 
mixed metal coin. 

From a study of these weight standards of Kusbana coins it ap¬ 
pears that continuity was desired but there was a tendency to reduce 
the weight. There is also disparity between the reduction in weight 
of the copper tetradrachm and the reduction in real value of the gdld 
dinar.''®® Betwem. Wima EZadphises and Vasudeva the tetradrachm 
was sharply reduced to nearly half in weight, while the percentage 
of reduction of the gold dinar was hardly a little over 6 per cent. 
This might have been due to certain pressures, like the Mse in the 
price of copper. The Kushianas, however, followed a uniform, copper 
currency to meet the local needs, while the bigger gold coins were 
meant for large scale commercial transactions. 
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Monograms: The use of monograms on coins was not new to this 
period.^29 Their significance has, however, been a subject of discus¬ 
sion among scholars. According to Gardner,monograms denoted 
mint cities, while Whitehead thought ■’2'' these to signify the names 
of magistrates under whose authority the coins were struck. They 
could as well represent moneyers,^22 as presumed by Nowell and 
Wroth, but under the Kushaijas the issue of coins was a concern of the 
State. It is suggested by Macdonald‘'3® that monograms show that 
the office of the magistrate attached to the mint was held in succession 
by the members of the same family; a practice followed, according tO' 
him, in other parts of the Hellenic world. The monograms which, 
we notice on the Kushana coins are as follows:— 

\ X i h y c 7 

3 j; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

These are mentioned in the order in which they appear on the coins. 
The coins of Kujula Kadphises bear only Nos. 1 & 2. Those of Wima 
Kadphises have Nos. 3, 4 & 5. There is a copper coin''®'^ of this ruler 
which has on the reverse Nos. 5 & 3 and another^36 bearing Nos. 2 & 4. 
The coins of Kanishka bear No. 4, alone, while those of his successor 
include the monograms of Wima Kadphises and Kanishka, with the- 
addition of No. 6. One coin of Huvishka bears two monograms, 
The coins of Vasudeva bear No. 7. The later Kushi§na coins possess- 
the symbol of Vasudeva’s coins. 

Taking the above data into consideration, we find that Gardener’s 
theory is incredible, since two monograins sometime appear on 
coins. Would that indicate that those coins passed through two- 
mints? Further, since Kanishka’s coins bear only one ssntnbol,, 
could it imply that there was only one mint city in his time? These- 
are difficulties standing in the way of accepting Gardner’s theory. 
The same arguments apply against Whitehead’s contmtion as well. 
'The qu^tion of moneyers docs not arise, as there was a uniform 
currency under the control of the State for the whole of the Kushana 
empire. It should be necessary to get full details of finds of copper 
coins of Huvishka—who used dtffiermt types of coins, bearing four 
symbols—^from different regions; which might ultimately help tis in 
suggesting if a parMcular type bearing a definite symbol or mono¬ 
gram was confined in mosse to a particuar region. Tiat might be an 
indioatio-n of the monograms, serving as mint marks, otherwise th®se 
stand for omamentation purposes to fill in the space on the reverse" 
of the coins. ! ' 
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We have considered practically all aspects of Kushaaia coinage— 
types and metals, legends, deities, weight standards and finally the 
monograms. The Kushma rulers must have based their coinage on 
the model of their predecessors—taking into account other factors 
like the vastness of their domain, comprising of men of different 
nationalities, the economic pressure in the light of international trade, 
and the local needs. These also served as models for their successors 
in India—the earlier Guptas whose standard type is based on the 
standing king and altar design. 

1. CHI-I p. 343. We are told that the Persian darics and Roman aurei found 
their way to India in great quantities, but no darics were struck in Persia after 
330 B.C., and gold was not coined at Rome in any quantity before the early 
Empire (Whitehead— Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum —CPM-Vol 
I p. 5). 

2. Op. at. p. 5. He also refers to the discovery of a twenty j^ater piece of l^cra- 
tides at Bukhara which caused a sensation in the numismatic world in the 
sixties of the last century. The medal itself is in the cabinet de France. Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris. 

3. Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures 1921. p. 202. 

4. Kushana coins have been found in North Bengal (N.G, Majumdar, JASB (N.S.) 
XXVni p. 12), from Sitabhunj, Keonjha dist. (Ram Chandran. JNSI. XIII. 
pp, 69 ib). A study of the Ku^^a coins in Eastern India was made by A. 
Banerji. JNSI. Xlll. i. p. 107. See also P.L. Gupta^s reference to Kushana 
hoards in his paper on the date of Kushana currency in Eastern India. JNSI. 
XV. p. 185 if. He suggests that the wide distribution was the outcome of the 
economic needs of the people in the post Kushapa period and it was not an 
indication of any political expansion of the Kushanas. Altekar noticed the 
Buxar hoard of Kushana coins (JNSI. XII. Ib. 121 ib). A comprehensive re¬ 
ference to the finds of Kudhana coins in the G^dhara region is given by Hemi 
Deydier in his ^contribution d Vetude de Part du Gandhdra under Index his- 
torique) . Ghirshman refers to the finds of Kushana coins at Begram in his 
monumental work as well as in his Cahier d'historic mondiale in which he re¬ 
fers to Surlsi Kotal and other places in Afghanistan where Kush&na coins 
were found, (Journal of World History HI. 1957. pp. 3). 

5. Whitehead—Op cit. pp. 170 If ; Nos. 1-7, the name of in Greek appears 

. on some coins in this type (ibid. nos. 8-15). - 

6. Whitehead—Op. cit. p. 180 Nos. 16-23. 

7. ibid. p. 181 Nos. 24-28. t 

8. ibid, pp, 181-182, Nos. 29-30. The type, according to Whitehead, wee hrsti pub¬ 
lished by Sroith in Part II of his Nurnisniatic Notes and Novelties^ JASp. 1897. 
He described the two little specimens as most remarkable. Later on he pub¬ 
lished a third similar Buddha coin of Kadphises, of the Zeus (described by him 
as a king or God) instead of the ^iva and Bull type, which according p hipa 
occupied the other side in the second coin. Accortog to Whitehead,.who po^ess- 
ed four specimens of this type, the two specimens publi^ed earlier W^e id^- 
tical in t:^e, and all were of one and the same type—that of ftiddha, md me 
Idng or god usually called Zeus (Op. cit. 182 n). 

9. Smilh: CaUlogue of coins in the Indian Museum, VoL I p. 66; Gardner: Cata¬ 
logue of coins of the Scythians, Parthram etc. in the British Museum; p. 123*. 
pi. XXV. 5. 

10. Smith. Op. cit. 

11. Ref. Chapter 11. Note 10. . %rr • « • 

12. Ref. Chapter X. Notes 10-11. The portrait of Buddha on Kapishfca Cains is 
supposed to date the begiiming of Gandhara art. 

13. Whitehead op. cit. p, 183 No. 31. ^ 

14. ibid. Nos. 32, 33. , 

15. ibid. p. 184. Nos. 34, 35, 
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16. Ari&na Antiqua p. 385. 

17. 1835. 

18. Wilson. Op. cit.p. 355 No. 8; Gardner. Op.cit. p. 126. PI. XXV.ll. 

19. Whitehead: Op. cit. Ib. 184.5. Double stater Nos. 36-46; Stater 47-48; 49-52 of 
65 grains 

20. Op. Cit p. 388. 

21. Cunningham. Coins of the Kushanas, PL XV, 14. Allan refers to a new Xushana 
coins of the Kadphises riding on an elephant, commenxmorating the conquest of 
India (British Museum Quarterly, VIII. p. 73). 

22. Whitehead. Op. cit. Ib. 186-87. Nos.53-60; p. 194. 

23. Op. cit. p, 186n. Allan refers to Artemis on reverse, not hitherto found on his 
various gold coins (BMQ, IV. p. 36). 

24. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 186. 

25. ibid. pp. 187-8, In the last size, Whitehead also refers to the type with the 
half-length portrait of king to left, with helm and diader^ and spear in left 
hand, and the bearded-deity AOPO radiated, with fillet in yight hand and tongs 
in left. MAO, NANA and OHPO also are depicted individually on this type 
of quarter stater copper coins of Kanishka (p. 194—list of unrepresented 
types). It would he out of place here to notice the different divinities portray¬ 
ed on the reverse of the coins of this ruler. 

26. Whitehead p. 193n, 

27. Op. cit. p. 129 No. 1, No. 4. 

28. ibid. p. 136, No. 1; Whitehead p. 194. Nos, 116-136. Ajit Ghosh notices two 
rare gold coins of Huvishka—one showing the half-len^ figure of the king 
facing right and the Sun god on the reverse; and in the second the upper part 
of the khag facing left emerging from clouds, and the figures of Skanda and 
Visakha [and platform] facing each other nimbate on the reverse, (Numisma-- 
tic Supplement No. XLV. p. 327), 1934 JASB) Prof. Narain refers to a unique 
gold coin of Huvishlca from the Munich Museum. The king puts on a turban. 

The abxmdant issue of the gold coins of this Kushana ruler, the varieties of 
the obverse and reverse "^es, tmusual for a single king, led him to suggest 
that there were two Huvishkas, as hinted by Thomas and Allen (JRAS 1952, 
p. 108 ff.). He also quotes Wood that Huvishka issued more coin types than 
Qie combined issues of Whna Kadphises, Kanishka and Vasudeva (JNl^, XXII. 

1960 pp. 98.9). 

29- ibid. p. 145. No. 80. Cunningham describes four different busts of Huvishka 
as found on his gold coins, referring those to the A, B, C and D types—^Num. 

Ghron,, 1892 p. 98, I.M. Oat. I. p. 75—Whitehead refers to only B & C types 
in the Punjab Museum cabinet p. 194 n. Sankalia refers to a rare gold coin 
of Huvishka^—of the Sharewar type with the legend on -^e obverse beginning 
from right and ending to the left (JNSI. I. p. 9), For a detailed study of the 
gold coin types of the Great Kushanas~See Wood^s Monograph—Nxnnismatic 
Society's Monograph No. 9). 

30. Dar. JNSI. 11. p. 113. Prof. NIarain also refers to two silver coins of Huvishka 
from the State Museum, Berlin. He has questioned the genuiness of Dar'^ coin, 
as well as twelve others noticed by Altpkar (JNSI. XTV ff. 34-40). A few 

silver coins published earlier are of Kanishka in the Indian. Museum. (ASI. ■ 

An. Rep. 1925-26 PL LXF), another in the Asiatic Society, Bombay (JBBRAS. i 

XXTV p. 384 and ff) are also noticed by him. The two Berlin coins have 7 
Kharoshthi letters. 

31. Op. cit. p. 150. No. 140. The king r. diademed and nimbate, rides on an elephant, I 

holding^ spear and elephant goad. Coins with the elephant rider to the left | 

instead of right are extremely rkre. (Whiteheiad p. 199 n. 2). ' 

32. Gardner. Op. cit. p. 145. No, 80. ! 

33. Op.cit Ib. 198 ff.; Nos. 137-208. Whitehead made no attempt to distinguish , 

between the varieties of the main l^mes, nor did he subdivide the copper coins 

of Huvishka according to their weights (p. 206 n.). Altekar refers to a stater ' i 

of Huvishka with bird on his hand (JNSI. XI. p. 49; cf. BMC. PL XXVUI. 9. 
p. 148). The ear of com is taken by Altekar to be the bird. 

34. Whitehead. Op. cit, Ib. 2^ff,—^Nos. 209-214; 215, 226. ■ 

35. ibid. p. 210. Nos. 227-230. 

36. ibid. p. 211 pL XX. No. xii. 

37^ ibid. PL XX. No. xi. \ 

3$. JNSI. Xm. pp. 126-7, PL Vn. 10. ?§iva is portrayed in different forms—two- ' | 

armed and four-armed, as well as with one or several faces, and with different / J 

atfiibutes, alone, in company with ^another goddess—very probably ids con- ? 
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sort Nana=Amba—on the Kush^a coins. It wotxld be difficult to classify 
the Kushana coins on the basis of the divinities in different forms, but it should 
be possible to consider individual deities retained on the coins of these rulers. 
Prof. J.N. Banerjea considered the Brahmanical deities on ancient Indian coins 
from the iconographic point of view. (Development of Hindu Iconography — 
2nd ed. fi. 121 ff.). 

39. Whitehead: Op. cit. pp. 211-12. Nos. 231-35. 

40. ibid. p. 212 Nos. 236-237. 

41. Numismatic Supplement. XLIV. p. 308. 

42. The siecond type of the Later Kushana coins with the standing king on the 
observe, and Ardoksho on the reverse—identified with Lakshmi repre¬ 
sented as sitting on a tlarone and holding a cornucopia, was taken as the model 
for the earliest and commonest form of Samudragupta’s issues. Following this 
standing king model very closely in the standard type, the Gupta king wears 
Kushapa dress, a Kushana symbol still appears on the reverse. Garudadhvaja 
replaces Siva’s trident on the obverse. (Brown: The Coins of India p, 42; 
Altekar: The Coins of the Gupta rulers pp. 15-16). 

43. A solitary bi-lingual coin of K^mishka is known (Gardner, op, cit. p. 175 No 1.). 

44. The first title was used by Diodotos, Euthydemos I, Demetrius, Agathocles, 
Antimachos Theos (with Megaloi) Eucratides, Heliocles, Lysias, Antialkidas, 
Archebios, ApoUodotus, Strato I, Strato with Agathokleia, Polyxenos; Menander; 
Dionysios, Zoilos, Apollophanes, Artemidoros, Antimachos, Nikephoros, Philo- 
xenos, Nikias, Hippostratos (with Megaloi), Theophilos, Amyntas, Telephos, 
Peukalaos, Strato I and Hermaios (Whitehead: Catalogue pp. 1 ff). The fuller 
title Basileus Basileon along with Megaloi was used by Maues, Azes, Azilises, 
Vonones with Spalahores and Spalagadames, Gondophernes, Abdagases, Pakores 
and Soter Megas (without Megaloi) (ibid pp. 87-168). 

45. JRAS. 1913, p. 1014. 

46. Wroth: Catalogue of the coins of Parthia, p. 165. 

47. Whitehead: Op. cit. 

48. CII. ni. ff. 10 ff. 

49. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 188. 

50. ibid. pp. 178, 179. 

51. ibid. p. 180, Nos. 20, 22. 

52. JRAS. 1924. p. 397. No. 3. 

53. Whitehead: Op, cit, p. 183. 

54. Gardner: Op. cit. pp. 79, 93, 103. 

55. D. R. Bhandarkar Volume pp. 281 ff. 

56. Ref. Appendix B on *List of Kusha/rm inscriptions^. 

57. Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures 1921. p. 17, 

58. Gardner: Op. cit. ff. 34, 40, 44, 103. 

59. Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures, 1921. p. 17; Bhavesa or Bhava is one of the 
eight names given to Rudra in the Atharvaveda and also in the Satapatha 
Brdhmann (R.G. Bhandarkar— Vaishnavism^ Saivism etc. p. 105). For a des¬ 
cription of 6iva on the Kushana coins see Banerjea: Development of Hindu 
Iconography, ff. 121 ff. The most notable representation on Kushana coins, is 
the multiplication of his hands, and heads and the varying nature of the 
attribuftes placed in his hands. On Wima Kadphises coins he is always two- 
armed holding a trident or battle axe, the left hand hanging down carries a 
water vessel. The treatment of jatd differs in individual specimens. On a 
copper coin, the deity seems to be polycephalous (Cunningham. Op. cit. Pi. XV. 
fig. 11). New orientation—both in two-armed and four-armed figures 
found, invariably without his bull,—^is given by Kanishka and Huvidika. The 
deity holds a trident in the right hand, and a gourd in the left. On some 
copper coins he grasps a spear or a staff with the ri^t hand and the left rest¬ 
ing on a club. Of several typ^ of gold and copper coins—^the four armed 
^iva wears a necklace or garland with different sets of attributes holding 
Vajra, a water vessel with mouth downwards, an antelope in the lower left, 
and on some specimens—an elephant goad with the water vessel, Oii some 
copper coins—^he holds noose in lower hand. Some gold coins of Huvishka 
show three-faced and four-armed 6iva, holding water vessel, the thunderbolt, 
trident and club respectively in four hands (Banerjea—Op. cit. Pi. IX. fig. 16; 
See also Gardner: op. cit. p. 148 Pi. XXVlII, 16 with the goad, wheel, trident 
and thunderbolt in his hands. On other gold coins, Siva appears one faced 
with more or less the same attributes, an antelope being placed in the lower 
right hand. A unique gold coin of Vasudeva, described by Cunningham, has 
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Siva with, three heads and four arms, standing to front, holding water vessel, 
His mount bull has got a bell attached to its neck. (Op. cit. Pi. HI. p.74). The 
one-headed and two-armed Siva served as a the devices of some 

of the later Kushana coins, and those of the li .i ' ■ \ '.-.nian rulers and of 
many Hindu princes of India, like the kings of Kashmir (Banerjea: Op. cit. 
p. 127). Altekar refers to a unique coin type of Vasudeva showing ^iva with 
elephant. (JNSI. XIIL pp. 126-7. PI. VII. 10-11), 

60. Whitehead: Op. cit p. 197. No. 135. 

61. Ibid, p. 215, No. X (Supplementary list). 

62. Ibid, p, 191, No. 97. 

63. Gardner. Op. cit p. 168, No. IV. 

64. LA. 1888. p. 98, 

65. Karur-aham taio bhishaj gupalaprakshini 7iand. ix. 112.3, 

66. I. 37-38. 

67. Gopinath Hao: Hindu Iccynography, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 388. 

68. Sometimes these appear separately. Mahasena is represented alone on a coin. 
This male deity is facing, nimbate and diademed. He is clad in coat and 
chalmys. He holds in right hand a standard surmounted by bird, and in left 
hand a sword to right. There is a symbolical mark. In two coins—showing 
Skanda and Kumara together, Skanda holds in right hand standard sur¬ 
mounted by bird, while Visakha holds in left hand a spear, and between them 
is the symbol No. 5 on one coin and No. 6 on the other (Gardner: Op, cit. p. 149. 
Nos. Ill, 113) Kum^a also appears singly on a coin, bearded and the mace 
or sceptre in his right hand, and a book in the left. Wilson: Ariana Antiqua 
p. 376 n. 11). Cunningham and, following him, Whitehead refer to two 
coins—(Cat. p. 207). In one Skanda, Kumara and Visakha appear together 
while in the other names of all the four appear (Nos. XII Sc XIII). According to 
the iconography of these divinities, as represented in the Kumdratantra (Rao— 
Op. cit Vol. II, Pt, p. 433). Skanda should be represented with one face 
and two arms. The loin is to be bound by a broad belt, and the figure be 
fastened by the solitary clothing Kaupina. The right hand is to keep danda, 
while the left one is to rest upon the hip. Though the minute details are not 
observed, but in its broad features, the figure seems to conform with the 
iconographic details. 

69. MIIPO. (Whitehead No. 61 ff), MIOPO (Nos. 68 ff.) MIYPO (Nos 73-74) 
MIOPO (unrepresented quarter stater p. 198. No. XIII, among the coins of 
Kanishka. MIPO (Nos. 119 ff), MIOPO (Nos. 138 0), MIOPO (Nos. 173), 
MEIPO (No. 189) on the coins of Huvislika. On a coin of Huvishka, MUPO 
and MAO—the Sun,and the lunar deities face each other (No. 124). 

70. The wind-god, undraped and radiate, running to left, figures on the coins of 
Kanishka. (Op. cit. No. 83 ff), Huvishka (Nos. 155-157, 202). According to 
Whitehead, OADO coins of Huvishka are very rare. Cunningham knew of 
only two, and four were in the Punjab Museum^ cabinet. This name is found 
only on the copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. 

71. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 194. No, VI (Unrepresented in the Punjab Museum 
catalogue)—on coins of Kanishka. 

72. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 194 No. IX (unrepresented) on Kanishka’s coin; On 
Huvishka’s coins Nos. 130, 131, 161, p. 207, No. XX in standing posture the god¬ 
dess is seated on throne to front, holding fillet and cornucopiae on the two 
coins of Vasu (Whitehead, p. 212) Nos. ^6, 237). According to Robert Gobi, 
the aspect of the goddess carrying cornucopia must have corresponded 
to the Roman Fortuna (See his paper on Roman patterns for Kushana 
coins. JNSI. XXII. 1969. p. 83). Gardner places her in the list of Indian 
deities taking the legend to be the transcription of Aroha Ugra or consort 
of l§iva Viz. Parvatl Haffman ‘considered her to be the Persian Ashia, 
daughter of Ahixro-goddess of fortune. She is taken by others to be Lakshmi, 
tlae Indian goddess of fortune (BMC, p. XEV). 

73. Whitehead: Op. cit. pp. 181-82. Nos. 29-30; p. 194. No. X. (unrepresented 
coins). BMC. 130 (PI, 26.8). A study of the Buddha coins is made by Ingholt 
in his work on Gandharian art in Pakistan^ p. 25, Pt. III. 23, 4 & 5, The 
iconography of the Buddha image is discussed in the chapter on Art and 
Architecture. 

74. JNSI. Vni. pp. 61. 

75. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 194 (unrepresented ones. No. VIU). MBC. p. 136 (PL 
27.20; Huvishka. Op. cit. Nos. 126-128. The male deity (god of fire), 
radiates to left, with purse in outstretched right hand and long sceptre in left 
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76. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 194, No. XVIII, p. 207—No. IX (both unrepresented 
ones). According to Robert Gobi this type corresponds to the Ares Mars type 
of Pius in Alexandria as well as in Rome. The deity forms the male counter¬ 
part of Rishno (JNSI. XXII. p. 87). 

77. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 197, No. 132 showing winged goddess to left with palm 
in left hand and wreath in out stretched right hand. 

78. Gardner: BMC. 144, 71 (PI. 28.7); Stein: Op. cit. p. 53. 

79. Ibid. 136, 4 (PI. 27a), Stein: Op. cit. pp. 97-8. Whitehead: p. 207, No. 1^ (un¬ 
represented types). Altekar noticed a gold coin of tliis type of Kanishka. 
The bearded deity called Arooaspo by him, stands to right clad in sleeved over¬ 
coat, wreath in right hand, caprisoned and briddled. The horse stands be¬ 
sides the deity. This deity Arooaspo is very rarely found on the coins of 
Kanishka or Huvishka. It stands for Aurvatashpa—‘the swift-horsed one,^ an 
Avestan epithet of the Sun or Mihira. (JNSI. VIII. p. 60.) 

80. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 196 No. 128. The deity stands to right, radiate, with 
right hand at side, and long filleted staff in left hand; For this deity on 
Huvishka’s coin, see Whitehead, p. 207, No. xxv. 

81. This deity probably appears on die seated Buddha type quarter stater of 
Kujula Kadphise (Whitehead: Op. cit p. 181, No. 29, 30). 

82. Whitehead: Op. cit p. 186. No. 53. Stater of Kanishka in copper, 'l^e Sun- 
god, stands to left, radiate, with the characteristic halo of sun rays behind head. 

83. ibid. p. 201 No. 162. Herakles with club and lion^s skin stands to front. This 
type disappears under Kanishka, 

84. ibid. p. 194 No. iii (unrepresented). 

85. ibid. p. 194 No. iL 

86. ibid, p, 207 No. x: Robert Gobi questions the reading. He .suggests Rishno and 
the type is taken from the Roman Pallas—^Minerva type (JNSI. XXII p. 86). 

87. VTxitehead: p. 194, No. xii (unrepresented one); p. 196 No. On a quarter 
stater of Huvishka he is seated to front on couch with head turned to right. 

88. Whitehead: p. 207 No. xxiv. 

89. British Museum Quarterly. IV. p. 36. 

90. JNSI. XXII. pp. 63 if. 

91. ibid. XVIII. pp. 187 fi. 

92. Whitehead: Op. cit. ff. 183--4. 

93. Gardner: Op. cit. No. 71, 

94. ibid No. 125. 

95. Whitehead: Op. cit p. 208; Cf. No. 209 & 211. 

96. ibid Nos. 212-14. 

97. ibid Nos. 231-34. 

98. ibid No. 235. 

99. ibid No. 236; No. 237. 

100. BMC, Greek and Scythic kings. PI. XXV, 11. 

101. JNSI. XXII. ff. 99. 

102. ibid. IL p. 113. PI, X. 7. 

103. Whitehead: Op. cit. pp, 178 fi, Nos. 3, 16, 19. 

104. ibid, Nos. 11, 4, 

105. ibid. Nos. 22, 29, 

106. ibid, No. 12. 

107. ibid Nos. 20, 12. 

108. ibid No. 36. 

109. ibid Nos. 32, 47. 

110. ibid No. 65. 

111. Whitehead: Op. cit. p. 183, No. 31. 

112. JNSI, XII. p. 69. 

113. Whitehead: Op. cit ff, 188 fi. Nos. 75, 97. 

114. ibid Nos, 61, 79. There is a coin of 138 grains (No. 86). 

115. ibid Nos. 73, 110, 

116. ibid No. 82. 

117. ibid No, 141, No. 195 weighing 267 grains. 

118. ibid No. 151. 

119. ibid No. 149. 

120. ibid No. 140. 

121. ibid No. 143. 

122. ibid Nos. 123, 135, 177, 

123. ibid Nos. 184, 185. 

^-124: Op. cit No. 219. 
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125. ibid No. 215. * 

126. ibid Nos. 224, 212, 223. 

127. ibid Nos. 225-226. 

128. JNSI XXII. p. 73, based on the weights and analysis given by S.K. Maity, 
JNSI. XVIII. ff. 187 Jffi. 

129. The monograms are noticed on the Seleucid kings and kings of Farthia and 
also on the coins of the Greek <Sc Parthian rulers of North West India—A 
comprehensive list and figures of monograms is given by Whitehead (Op. cit 
back of page 217). 

130. Op. cit p. liv. 

131. Numismatic Notes and Novelties, p. 437. 

132. The Seleucid mint of Antioch 1918 p. 10; Catalogue of the coins of Parthia 
p. XXXIII. 

133. Corns from Seleneca, p. 168. 

134. Gardner: Op. cit. p. 124, No. 3. 

135. Whitehead: Op. cit p. 184, No. 34. 

136. Gardner: ibid p. 159. 
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LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS OF THE KUSHANA PERIOD 

Kharoshthi Records. 

1. KANISHKA CASKET INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR I. 

Ref ASI. Fr. Cir. 1907-8pp 17 ff. 1908-9pp. 14 ff. ASI. 
An. Rep. 1908-9 pp. 38 fE. 1909-10 pp. 195 ff.; JRAS. 
1909 pp. 1056 fiE; CII. Vol. II. pt. I. pp. 134 ff.; IC. 
Vol. VII pp. 253 ff; Majumdar’s List No. 60. 

Frag:— Records dedication of the Casket (by) Agisala, the 
Navakarmika in Kanishka’s Vihara, in Mahasena's, 
sangharama in the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin 
teacher. 

2. SUI VIHAR COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 
II. 

Ref JASJB. XXXIX i, 1870 pp. 65 ff: JRAS. 1869 pp. 477 
ff;T JASB. XXXIX 1870 p. 65; lA. X 1881 pp. 324 ff 
XI 1882 pp. Vol. XXXVII 1908 pp. 47. 55; Asutosh 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Vol. III. i. 1922 pp. 459; 
JRAS. 1920 pp. 203-205; EL XIV p. 136; CII. Vol. I 
pt. I pp. 138 ff. 

Frag:— Records the raising of the staff by the friar Nagadatta, 
disciple of the teacher Dhamatrata, the disciple of the 
teacher Bhava, in Damana on the 18th day of the 
month Daisies year 11, during the reign of the Maha¬ 
raja Rajatiraja Devaputra Kanishka. 

3. ZEDA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 11. 

Ref :— JRAS. XXXII, 1863 p. 5: ASI. V. 1875 pp. 59 ff; JA 
Vni XV, 1890 pp. 125 ff; X. Ill 1904 pp! 465 ff; El. 

XIX pp. 1 ff; JRAS IX 1877 p. 9; 1894 p. 535 I.A. 
XXXVII 1908 pp. 46, 72; Majumdar’s List No. 95; 
cm. Vol. II pt. I. pp. 142 ff. 

Frag;— Records the digging of a well, and a water giver as 
the gift of Hipea Dhia for the increase of the Sarva- 
stivada in honour of Kshatrapa Liaka, on the 20th 
day of the month Ashai^ha in Uttaraphalguna, year 
11 during the reign of the Lord, the Marjhaka Ka¬ 
nishka. 

4. MANIKIALA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 18. 

Ref JASB. Ill 1834 pp. 557 f; XXH 1854 pp. 703 ff. JRAS. 

XX 1863 pp. 250 ff. ASI. II 1871 pp. 16 ff. JRAS. 
1909 pp. 645. 1914 pp. 641 ff. 1003 ff; Majumdar’s 
List No’. 36; CII. Vol. II pp. 145 ff. 

Frag;— Records the establishment of several relics of the 
Lord Buddha by Lala, a scion of the Kushana family, 
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the donation master of the Kshatrapa Vespasi along 
with the Vihara architect (Navakarmika) Burita on 
the 20th day of the month of Karttika during the reign 
of the Maharaja Kanishka. 

5. MANIKIALA BRONZE CASKET INSCRIPTION. 

Ref JASB. Ill 1834: XIV i. 1845 p. 432: JRAS. XX, 1863 
pp. 244 ff.: El. Vol. XII pp. 199 f; JA. VIII XV, 1890 
p. 134; Majumdar’s List No. 37: CII. Vol. II pt. I p. 
150 f. 

Frag:— Gift of the Kanishka Kshatrapa, the son of the Ksha¬ 
trapa G(r)alijavhryaka. 

6. MANIKIALA SILVER DISK INSCRIPTION. 

Ref :— Same as in No. 5. 

Frag:— Gift of Gomana. 

7. BOX-LID INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 18. 

Ref :— JASB. XXXI 1862 p. 303; Princep: Essays i. p. 161; 

JRAS. XX 1863 pp. 232, 254, Majumdar’s List Ad¬ 
denda (i); CII. Vol. II pt. I p. 151 f. 

Frag:— Records the enshrinment of Sramana Gotama’s relic 
on the 10th day in the month of Artemissos year 18. 

8. KURRAM CASKET INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 20. 

Ref :— ASI. Fr. Cir. 1917-8 p. 2: El. Vol. XVIII p. 16 ff.; 
Majumdar’s List No. 26: CII. Vol. II pt. I pp. 152 ff. 

Frag;— Records the establishment of relic of the Lord Sa- 
kyamuni in his own grove by Sveda-Varma, son of 
Yasa for the acceptance of the Sravastivada teachers, 
the year 20 on the 20th day of the month of Avadu- 
naka. It also contains praMya samutpdda written 
down by Mahipati. 

9. PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION No. 21. 

Ref ;— ASI. Fr. Cir. 1916-17 pp. 6.27, Majumdar’s List No. 55; 
CII. Vol. II pt. I p, 155 ff. 

Frag:— Records the digging of a well by Brahmana Vasu- 
deva, son of Indradeva, a resident of Obhara (the 
name of the king and the date of the record are 
mutilated). 

10. SHAKARDARRA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 40. 

Ref :— lA. XXXVII1908 p. 66; J & PASB. XVHI, 1922 pp. 61 
ff. Majumdar’s List No. 61; CIII. Vol. II pt. I p. 159. 

Frag:— Records the digging of a well at the :^la ferry as the 
gift of Drotdpadra companions on the 20th day of the 
month of Praushthapada year 40. 

11. RAWAL INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 40. 

Ref :— CII. Vol. II pt. I p. 161 f. 

Note:— A spurious record. Illegible. 
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WARDHAK INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 51. 

Ref Ariana Antiqua 1841 pp. 117 f.; JRAS. XXX. 1861, 
pp. 337 ff.; JRAS. XX, 1863 pp. 255 Prinsep-Essays i; 
pp. 161 ff.—JRAS. 1812 pp. 1060 f.; El; Vol; XI pp; 202 
ff.; JRAS. 192 pp. 126 ff.; JA. XI, IV, 1914 pp. 569 fif.; 
lA. XXXVII 1908 pp. 30; Majumdar’s list No. 93, 
CILVol. IIpt. I. p. 165 ff. —JRAS. 1905 p. 647; 1906 
p. 214; 1909 pp. 661, 665; 1913 p. 141, 1927 p. 232 f.; 
SBAW. 1913 p. 418; JA. XI, XII. 

Frag:— Records the establishment of the relic of the Lord 
Sakyamuni in the Vagramarega Vibara, in a stupa at 
Khawat on the 15th day of the month of Artemisos 
year 51, by the Kamagulya Scion Vagramarega. This 
Vihara was for the acceptance of the Mabasahghika 
teachers. 

UND INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 61. 

Ref JASB. XXIII 1854 p. 765; XXXII 1863 p. 145; ASI. 
V. 1875 p. 58. JRAS. XX, 1863 pp. 233 and 165: 1909 
pp. 665 1; JA. VIII. XV 1890 pp. 130, 138; El. Vol. 
XIV p. 137; AO. Ill pp. 77 ff; III pp. 83 ff; Majumdar’s 
List No. 92, CII. Vol. 11 pt. I pp. 170 ff. 

Frag:— Records the digging of a well in Purvashada on 
the 8th day of the month Chaitra year 61. 

MAMANE DHERI PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 89. 

Ref :— cm. Vol. II pt. I pp. 171 F. 

Frag:— Records the bestowal of religious gift by Sraihana 
Dharmapriya in honour of his teacher Buddhapriya 
on the study in the month of Margasirasa year 85. 

MOHENJODARO FRAGMENTS. 

Ref :— CII. Vol. 11 pt. I p. 173. 

Frag:— Illegible; Characters seem to belong to the time of or 
after Kanishka. 

TOR DHERAI INSCRIBED POTSHERDS. 

Ref ;— ASI. Fr. Cir. 1915-16 p. 36; Majumdar’s list Addenda 
No. Ill, Luder’s List No. 38. 

Frag:— Records the donation of a water well by Shahi Yola 
Mira, the master of the Vihira in his own Vihara for 
the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin teachers. 

ARA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 41. 

Ref :— lA. Vol. XXXVH, 1908 pp. 58 ff.; SBAW. 1912 
pp. 824 ff.; lA. Vol. XIII1913; pp 132 ff.; JRAS. 1909 
p. 652; El. Vol. XIV pp. 130 ff.; JBBRAS. New series 
I, pp 1 ff:; JRAS. 1913 pp. 97 ff:; Majumdar’s List 
No. 1. 

Frag:— Records the digging of the well by Dashabhra of the 
Peshawarian Scions on the 25th day the month of 
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Svaistha year 41 during the reign of Maharaja Raja- 
dhiraja Devaputra Kaisara Kanishka. 

GREEK INSCRIPTION OF KANISHKA 

1. THE GRAND INSCRIPTION OF KANISHKA OF THE YEAR 

31. 

Ref JA. Vol. 246. pp. 345 ff. 

Frag:— A connected translation of the inscription has not 
been published. It is dated in the year 31 and refers 
to the victorious king Kanishka, and the temple of 
fire. 

B—LIST OF DATED BRAHMl RECORDS OF THE KUSHANA 
PERIOD (A) KANISHKA’S GROUP 

1. KOSAM BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION OF YEAR 2. 

Ref ;— Cal. Rev. July 1934 p. 83 f.; Goswami: El. XXIV pp. 

210 . 2 . 

Frag:— The epigraph dated in the second year of Maharaja 
Kanishka, the second month of winter (Hemanta) 
and the eighth day, records the erection of a Bodhi- 
sattva statue by the nun Bodhimitra. 

2. SARNATH BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 

3. 

Ref :— Sahni; Cat. Sarnath Museum Nos. B(a) 1 El. Vol. VIII 
p. 196 ff. Nos. m a. III b, Illd. 

Frag:— These three inscriptions inscribed on the front, back 
and a little above the Bodhisattva statue, record the 
dedication of this statue, and an umbrella with a post 
by Faiar Bala along with Mahakshatrapa Kharapal- 
lana and Kshatrapa Vanaspara at Benares where 
the Lord used to walk on the 22nd day, the 3rd 
Month of winter year of Maharaja Kanishka. 

3. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 4. 

Ref :— EL Vol. II p. 201 No. 11.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 33 
No. 1. Luder’s List No. 16. 

Frag:— Records the gift by (Name mutilated) on the 20th day 
the first month of summer year 4, out of the Varaina- 
gana, Arya Hattakiya Kula and Varjanagari iSakhia. 

4. MATHURA (KANKALT TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR f 

Ref :— El. Vol. II p. 201 No. 12. lA. XXXin p. 33 f. 
No. 2. Luder’s List No. 17. 

Frag:— Mentions the preacher (Vachaka) Aryya.out of 

the Kottiya (gapa), gift in the fourth month of sum¬ 
mer year 5 (Rest mutilated). 
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5. MATHURA (KAi^KALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW PROVIN¬ 
CIAL MUSEUM) JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE 
YEAR 5. 

Ref El. Vol. I p. 381 f. No. 1.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 34 f. 
No. 4.; Liider’s List No. 18. 

Frag:— Records dedication of an image of Vardhamana by 
the daughter of Pala (name mutilated) out of the 
Kottiyagana, the Brahmadasika Kula and Ucchair- 
nagari skkha on the 1st day in the 1st month of winter 
year 5 of Devaputra Kanishka. 

6. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 
JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 5. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill p. 30 No. 2.; Almanch der wiener Akade- 
mic XXXVII p. 266 f.; VOJ. Vol. I p. 176 No. 5; IV 
p. 170. lA. Vol. XXXIIIp. 36f. No. 5.; Liider’s List 
No. 19. 

Frag:— Records dedication at the request of (name mutilat¬ 
ed) out of the Kottiyagana, Brahmadasika kula, Uch- 
chimagari 'Sakha and Srigriha Sambhoga on the 12th 
day the first month of winter year 5. 

7. MATHURA {KANKALl TILA NOW MATHURA MUSEUM) 
JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill p. 31 No. 3.; JA. Ser. IX Vol. XV 
p. 573 f. Liider’s List No. 20. 

Frag:— Records dedication at the request of Arya Klsheraka 
out of the Kottiya gana, Uchchairnagari Sakha and 
Brahmadasika kula on the 20th day in winter of the 
year 5. 

8. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 
JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 7. 

Ref :— VOJ. Vol. II p. 141 ff.; El. Vol. I p. 391 No. 19. Liider’s 
List No. 21. 

Frag:— Records the gift of Arya-Jaya out of the Arya-Udde- 
hikiya gana, Nagabhutikiya kula, and Arya Goshtha 
^kha on the 15th day the first month of winter year 
7 of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Shahi Kanishka. 

9. MATHURA BUDDHIST IMAGE PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION 
OF THE YEAR 8. 

Ref :— JUPHS. July 1937 pp. 1 if. No. 8. Gupte. El. XVII pp. 
10 ff. 

Frag:— Records gift of Nun Buddhadasi on 23rd day the 
fourth month of the rainy season year 8. 

10. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA) JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION 
OF THE YEAR 9. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill v>. 31 No. 4. Almanch der Wiener Akade- 
mic XXXVIII D. 266 1: VOJ. Vol. I p. 183 f. No. 2.; 
lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 37 No. 6.; Liider’s List No. 22. 
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Frag:— Records dedication by Vikata at the request of the 
preacher (Vachaka) Naganandin, out of the Kottiya 
gana, Sthanlya kula and Vajri iSakha on the 5th day 
the first month of the year 9 of Maharaja Kanishka. 

11. JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 9. 

Ref JRAS. 1914 p. 157 No. 3.; EL Vol. X p. 105 ff. 

Frag:— Records dedication by Grahapata at the request of 
Tarakputa of the Kottiya gana, Sthanlya kula, and 
Vajri Sakha on the lO'th day in the third month of 
year 9. 

12. BRITISH MUSEUM INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 10. 

Ref :— lA. Vol. X p. 326; Vol. XXXIII p. 34 ff No. 4; JA. 

Ser. VIII Vol. XV p. 137; Ser IX Vol. VII p. 8.; EL 
Vol, IX p. 239 ff. Liider’s List No. 23. 

Frag:— Records tBe gift of a temple (harmya) in the Northern 
Navamika (?) to the goddess of the village on the 
9th day in the second month of summer year 10 of 
Maharaja Devaputra Kanishka. 

13. KANSKHAR (MATHURA) BODHISATTVA IMAGE PEDES¬ 
TAL INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 10. 

Ref :— JUPHS. July 1939 pp. 22 1¥. No. 13. 

Frag:— Records dedication of Bodhisattva image by monk 
Nagadatta to the Krausthiklya Vihara in the year 10 
Maharaja Kanishka. 

14. JAIN IMAGE, INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 12. 

Ref :— El. Vol. IX p. 239 ff. No. 2. 

Frag:— Records dedication by a donor ess belonging to the 
carpenter class Vad^hakin (Skt Vardhakin) at the re¬ 
quest of the Arya Pu^la out of the Kottiya gapa 
Brahmadasika kula, Uchchairnagari Sakha on the 
11th day in fourth month of rainy season year 12. 

15. MATHURA (KANKALJ TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 16. 

Ref :— El. Vol. Ip. 382 No. 2.; ASI Vol. p. 46.Luder’s List 
No. 24. 

Frag:— Records dedication of a fourfold image of Bhagavat 
by Kumaramitra, wife of ^Sresthin (name mutilated) 
out of the Mahika kula on the 1st day of the third 
month of summer year 15. 

16. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

. JAIN IMAGE 

INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 18. 

Ref :■— Ahnaneh der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXIX p, 314. 
VOJ. Vol. V p. 178.; EL Vol. II p. 202 No. XIII. 
Luder’s List No. 25. 
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Frag:— Records dedication of a fourfold image by Magisi (?) 
out of the Kottiyaga^ia, Vatsliya kula. 

17. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 18. 

Ref :— Almanch der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXIX p. 142,; 
VOJ. Vol. V p. 62.; El. Vol. II p. 202 No. XIV.: 
lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 33 f. No. 3. Liider’s List No. 26.' 

Frag:— Records the setting up of an image of Bhagvat Arish- 
tanami by MitraiiSri on the 16th day the second month 
of the rainy season year 18. 

IS. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 19. 

Ref :— Almanch der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXIX p. 142. 

VOJ. Vol. V. p. 62.; El. Vol. Ip. 382 No. 3. Luder’s 
List No. 27. 

Frag:— Records dedicj^tion of an image of Bhagvat Santina- 
tha by (donors name mutilated) out of the Kottiya 
gana, the Sthatuya kula, Aryavajari ^akba and Sri- 
griha Saihbhoga on the 10th day of the fourth month 
of the rainy season year 19. 

19. MATHURA (KANKALi TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

JAIN IMAGE 

ff. No. 1. Ill p. 235.; El, Vol. I p. 395 No. 28. Luder’s 
List No. 28. 

Frag:— Records dedication of an image of Vardhamana by 
the Sravika Dina out of the Kottiya gana, the Sthanl- 
ya kula, Vajri Sakha, Srikiya Saihbhoga on the 15th 
day of the first month of summer year 20. 

INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 20. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Hip. 31 No. 6.; Almanch der Wiener Aka¬ 
demic Vol. XXXVm p. 266 f. VOJ. Vol. Ip. 170 

20. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 20. 

Ref :— El. Vol. Ip. 383 No. 4.; Luder’s List No. 29. 

Frag:— Records dedication by Mitra wife of Phaggudeva, 
daughter-in-law of the Lohakara Vihra and daugh¬ 
ter of the Maiiikara Jayabhatti, out of the Kottiya 
gana, the Brahinadasika kula, tjchchanagarika 6akha 
and Srigriha Sambhoga on the 17th day of the third 
(?) month of summer year 20. 

21. MATHURA STONE PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 20. 

Ref :— JRAS. 1924 p. 397 No. 1.; 

Frag:— Records the setting up of a Bodhisattva image on the 
fourth month of winter year 20 of Maharaja Kanishka 
(day and donor’s name mutilated). 
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22. MATHURA AYAGAPATA (TABLET OF HOMAGE) 

INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 21. 

Ref JUPHS. July 1937 pp pp. 1. No. 9. 

Frag:— Records the dedication of this tablet for the worship 
of the arhats on the 26th day of the second month of 
year 21. 

23. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA) JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION 

OF THE YEAR 22. 

Ref ASR. Vol. Ill p. 32 No. 7.; Vos. V p. 230.; El. Vol. 
I p. 395 No. XXIX; Liider’s List No. 30. 

Frag;— Records the gift of Dharmmasvamini, wife of a Sar- 
thavahana in the first month of summer year 22. 

24. MATHURA (KANKALI TlLA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 22. 

Ref Almanch der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXV p. 381.; 
VOJ. Vol. Ill pp. 235, 238 No. 1.; EL Vol. I p. 391 
No. XX. Luder’s List No. 31. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of a statue of Vardhaniana out 
of the Varana gana, Petivamika kula on the 7th day 
of the second month of summer year 22 (?). 

25. MATHURA (MAT) BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 23. 

Ref :— JRAS. 1924 p. 397 ff No. 2. 

Frag:—■ Records the setting up of this statue by Pushyadatta 
first month of summer of the year 23 in the 
reign of Maharaja Kanishka. 

26. MATHURA (KANKALI TlLA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN image INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 25. 

Ref :— El. Vol. I p. 384 No. 5.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 37 f. 
No. 7. Luder’s List No. 32. 

Frag:— Records dedication by a Rayagini (taken by Luder’s 
to be the wife of a raj aka-washerman) out of the 
Kottiya gana, the Brahmadasika kula, Uchchairnaga- 
rith Sakha on the 20th day third month of winter 
year 25. 

27. THE SAHET-MAHET BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION OF 

THE TIME OF KING KANISHKA. 

Ref :— JASB. Vol. LXVIII 1898 pt. I pp. 274 ff.; El. Vol. 
Vin p. 180. Luder’s List. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of a Bodhisattva with an um¬ 
brella and a shaft at Sravasti in the KosambakutI, 
by Monk Bala on the 19th day in the month and year 
(mutilated) of Maharaja Devaputra Kanishka (?) of 
No. 3. 
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28. MATHURA FRAGMENTARY SEATED BODHISATTVA 

INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 28. 

Ref Growse: Mathura pt.II p. 173.; lA. Vol. VI p. 217 
No. 1; Vol. XXXm p. 38 ff. No. 8. Vogal: Cat. Mat. 
Mus. No./i49. Luders List No. 33.; JRAS. 1905 p. 
358. 

Frag:— Records dedication of the day (mutilated) in the third 
month of winter year 28 of king (Kanii)shka (?). 

Note:— Growse who was the first to read it, suggested the 
king’s name as Kanishka, 

29. MATHURA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF 

KANISHKA. 

Ref :— JABS. Vol. XXXIX pt. I p. 129 No. 16.; ASR. Vol. 
IIIp. 31 No. 5. lA. Vol.XXXm p. 149 f. No. 25. 
Liider’s List No. 7. 

Frag:— Only the name of (Maha)raja Rajatiraja Kanishka 
appears. 

(B) HUVISHKA'S GROUP 

30. MATHURA BRAHMl INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 28. 

Ref EL Vol. XXI p. 55 ff. No. 10. 

Frag;— Records a perpetual endowment (akshayaMvi) of 550 
purapas in each of the two guilds of samitakara 
(wheat flour) and raka (name mutilated) for feed¬ 
ing a hundred Brahmins in the Pupya^la and provi¬ 
sions—three adhaka groats, one prastha salt, one 
sdktu, three ghataka and five mallaka of green vege¬ 
tables to be kept at the entrance to the hall for the 
sake of the destitute people, hungry and the thirsty 
by some lord of Bakana and Kharasalera on the first 
day of Gorpiaos in the year 28. The merit accrued 
to the Devaputra Shahi Huvishka. 

31. MATHURA (KANKALi TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 29. 

Ref El. Vol. I p. 385 No. 6.; JRAS. 1903 pp. 331 f. Lu¬ 
ders List No. 34. 

Frag:— Records dedication of an image of Vardhamana by 
Bodhinanda out of the Varapagana and Pusyamitriya 
kula on the 30th day of the 2nd month of winter year 
29. 

32. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 31. 

Ref ■ El. Vol. II p. 202 No. 15. Luders List No. 36. 

Frag:— Records dedication by Graha^ri out of the Kottiya 
gana Arya-Vajri 6akha and Sthaniya kula on the 10th 
day, the first month of the rainy season year 31. 
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33. MATEVRA BUDDHA IMAGE PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION 

OF THE YEAR 31. 

Ref Vogel. Cal. Mat. Mus. No. A. 71. 

Frag:— Huvishka’s name and probably the year 31 alone ap¬ 
pear in one line. 

34. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUMJ 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 32. 

Ref El. Vol. II p. 202 No. 16. Liider’s List No. 37. 

Frag:— Records dedication of a fourfold (Sarvcito-hhadrika) 
image by Jita-mitra mother of a perfumer (gandhika) 
out of the Varana gana on the 2nd day, the fourth 
month of winter year 32. 

35. MATHURA (CHAUBARA MOUND, NOW LUCKNOW MU¬ 
SEUM) INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 33. 

Ref :— Growse-Mathura pt. II p. 172.; lA. VOL. VI 
p. 217 No. 2, Vol. XXXni p. 31 No. 9.; El. Vol. 
Vm p. 181. Liider’s List No. 38. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of a Bodhisattva image by the 
nun Dhanavantl, the female pupil (antevasirVi) of the 
monk Bala on the 8th day the first month of summer 
year 33 of Huvishka. 

36. JAIN IMAGE PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 33. 

Ref :— JUPHS. 1937 July p. 1 ft. No. 2. 

Frag:— In the year 30 on the 10th day of the third month of 
summer (rest mutilated). 

37. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA, (NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 34. 

Ref :— EL Vol. I p. 385 No. 7. Liiders List No. 39. 

Frag:— Records dedication of an image of Vardhamana by 
the perfumer (gandhika) Kumarabhatti out of the 
Kottiya gairia, the Sthaniya kula, Vajri Sakha and 
Sirika sambhoga on the 10th day in the third month 
of the rainy season year 35. 

38. MATHURA (NOW INDIAN MUSEUM. CALCUTTA) BU¬ 
DDHIST INSCRIPTION ON BASE OF PILLAR OF THE 

YEAR 35. 

Ref :— JASB. Vol. XXXIX pt. I p. 127 No. 3.; JRAS. Vol. 
V p. 185 No. 10. Liiders List No. 40. 

Frag:— Records dedication by the monk Buddhdasa in the 
year 35 (?) 

39. LAKHAM BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 35. 

Ret :— Vogal Cat. Mat. Mus. No. A. 63. 

Frag:— Records dedication of the image in the year 35 of 
Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka. 
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JAIN FOUR FOLD IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 
Ref Vogal Cat. Mat. Mus. No. B. 70. 

Frag:— Records dedication out of the Kottiya gana, the Brah- 
madasika kula, Uchchairnagari sakha and Srigriha 
sambhoga on the 12th day the first month of winter 
year 35. 

MATHURA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 33 OF 
HUVISHKA. 

Ref El. Vol. VIII p. 181. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of a Bodhisattva image by nmi 
Dhanavati, sister’s daughter of the nun Buddhamitra, 
female disciple (antevmini) of the monk Bala on the 
8th day, the first month of summer year 33. 

MATHURA JAIN ELEPHANT CAPITAL INSCRIPTION OF 
THE YEAR 38. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill p. 32 No. 9.; JASB. Vol. LXVII pt. 

I p. 276.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 37. Liiders List No. 41. 

Frag:— Records the setting up the elephant (Nandivi^la) by 
the banker (sreshthin) Rudradasa, son of the banker 
(Sreshthin), 6ivadasa for the worship of the arhats on 
the 11th day of the month of winter year 38. 

CHHARGAON NAGA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 
40 OF THE TIME OF KING HUVISHKA. 

Ref :— Cat. Mat. Mus. No. C. 13. 

Frag:— Records the erection of this Naga statue by the two 
comrades Senahastin and Dhomika on the 23rd day 
of the 2nd month of winter year 40 of Maharaja Ra- 
jatiraja Huvishka. 

MATHURA STONE PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 
40. 

Ref :— El. Vol. Ip. 387 No. 11. 

Frag:— Records the dedication of a stone pillar by Simha- 
datta, wife of the Gramika, Jayanaga and daughter- 
in-law of the Gramika Jayadeva out of the Vara^ia 
gana, Arya-Hatikiya kula, Vajrinagarisakha and 
Siriya sarribhoga on the 10th day in the month of win¬ 
ter year 40. 

MALE FIGURE INDO-SCYTHIAN DRESS INSCRIPTION 
OF THE YEAR 42. 

Ref :— Vogal. Cal. Mat. Mus. No. E. 25. 

Frag:— Only the date 42 appears (rest all mutilated). 

MATHURA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 44 OF 
THE TIME OF MAHARAJA DEVAPUTRA HUVISHKA OF 
THE YEAR 45. 

Ref ;— El. Vol. I p. 387 No. 9. Liiders List No. 42. 
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Frag:— Becords dedication of the image out of the Varana 
gana, Arya-chetika kula, Haritamalagadhi Sakha on 
the 2nd day in the 3rd month of summer year 44 
of Maharaja Huvishka. 

47. BOMBAY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUDDHIST IMAGE 

INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF MAHARAJA DEVAPUTRA 

HUVISHKA OF THE YEAR 45. 

Ref JBBRAS. Vol. XX p. 269 if. Luders List No. 43. 

Frag:— Records the installation of an image of Bhagavata 
Sakyamuni in the Rosikavihara by the female lay 
worshipper (upasika) Khvasicha on the 15th day the 
third month of the rainy season year 45 of Maharaja 
Devaputra Huvishka. 

48. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

AN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 45. 

Ref :— EL Vol. I p. 387 No. 10. Luders List No. 44. 

Frag:— Records dedication by the monk Buddhadasa in the 
third month of the rainy season year 45. 

49. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA) JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION 

OF THE YEAR 47. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill p. 33 No. 10. Alamanch der Wiener Aker 
demic Vol. XXXVII p. 268. VOJ. Vol. Ip. 176 f. 
No. 6.; El. Vol. I p. 396 No. 30. Luders List No. 45. 

Frag:— Records dedication out of the Varana gapa and Peti- 
vamika (Pritavamika) kula on the 20th day the second 
month of summer year 47 (donor’s name mutilated). 

rSO. MATHURA PILLAR BASE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 

47. 

Ref :— Vogel. Cat. Mat. Mus. No. p. 20. 

Frag;— Records gift of Friar Buddharakshita on the 25th day 
fourth month of summer year 47. 

/51. MATHURA PILLAR BASE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 47. 

Ref :— Vogal Cat. Mat. Mus. No. p. 35. 

Frag:— Only date on the 11th day, first month of the rainy 
season year 47 appears. 

,52. MATHURA PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 47. 

Ref :— Vogal Cat. Mat. Mus. No. p. 38. 

Frag;— Records dedication of Friar on the 20th day the fourth 
month of summer year 47. 

53. MATHURA BUDDHIST INSCRIPTION ON BASE OF A 

PILLAR OF THE YEAR 47. 

Ref :— lA. Vofj(XXIII 1904 P • 101.; ASR. Vol. III. 
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Frag;— Becords g^t to monk Jivaka native of U^yana (?) 

to the vihiara of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra 
Huvishka on the 4th day the fourth month of sum¬ 
mer year 47. 

54. MATHURA BUDDHIST INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF 

A PILLAR OF THE YEAR 47. 

Ref lA. Vol. XXXIII 1904 p. 162.; JASB. Vol. XXXIX 
p. 130 No. 18. 

Frag:— Records gift of monk Dharmadeva on the 5th day of 
the rainy season year 47. 

55. MATHURA INSCRIPTION ON BASE OF A PILLAR OF 

THE YEAR 47. 

Ref I A. Vol. XXXIII 1904 p. 102.; JASB. Vol. XXXIX 

p. 127 No. 2. 

Frag:— Records gift of Devila of the shrine of Dadhi-kar^ia 
on the 29th day of the fourth month of summer of the 
year 47. 

56. MATHURA JAIN INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 48. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill p. 34 No. 15.; lA. Vol. XXXIIl p. 103. 
Liiders List No. 46. 

Frag:— Mentions only the date 5th day of the fourth month 
of winter year 48 of Maharaja Huvishka and the Brah- 
madasika kula and UchchaimagrI ^kha. 

57. MATHURA INSCRIBED IMAGE OF SAMBHANATH OF 

THE YEAR 48 OF MAHARAJA HUVISHKA. 

Ref :— EL Vol. X p. 105 fE. 

Frag:— Records dedication of an image of Sambha by Ya§a, 
out of the Kottiya gana, Brahmadasika kula and Vaj- 
ranagari :§akhii on the 17th day the second month of 
the rainy season in the year 48. 

58. MATHURA (KANKALI TIL A NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 49. 

Ref :— Almanch der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXIX p. 14 
ff.; El. Vol. II p. 204 No. 29, Up. 321.; ASR. Vol. 
XX p. 12.; JRAS. 1903 p. 327.; El. Vol. IX p. 244. 
Liiders List No. 47. 

Frag:— Records dedication by the female worshipper (iSra- 
vika DiniL) out of the Kottiya gaipa and Vajrl sakha 
on the 20th day of the fourth month of the rainy 
season year 49. 

59. JAIN IMAGE FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 50. 

Ref :— Vogal. Cat. Mat. Mus. No. B. 29.; lA. Vol. VI p. 219 
No. 11. lAiders List p. 219 No. 51. 
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Frag :■—• Records dedication on the second day in the third 
month of winter in the year 50 of Maharaja Deva- 
putra Huvishka. 

60. MATHURA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 50. 

Ref El. Vol. II No. p. 203 No. 17. 

Frag:— Records gift in the winter of the year 50. 

61. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 50. 

Ref Almanch der Wiener Academic Vpl. XXXIV p. 374.; 
VOJ. Vol. V p. 179.; El. VoF II p. 209 No.36. 
Liiders List No. 50. ( 

Frag:— Records dedication of an image of Vardhamiana by 
VijayasrI out of the Varana garia, the Samkasiya sakhA 
and Srigriha Sambhoga on the 1st day of the second 
month of winter year 50 (?). 

62. MATHURA (JAIL MOUND, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

BUDDHIST IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 50 OF 

MAHARAJA DEVAPUTRA HUVISHKA. 

Ref :— JASB. Vol. XLII pt. Ip. 130.; Growse: Mathura p. 
10. Liiders List No. 52. 

Frag:—■ Mentions the date—1st day of the first month of win¬ 
ter of the year 511 of Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka. 

63. MATHURA BUDDHIST IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 51. (?) OF MAHARAJA DEVAPUTRA HUVISHKA. 

Ref :— El. Vol. X p. 105 ff. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of the image in the first month 
of winter of the year 51 (?). 

64. MATHURA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 52. 

Ref :— El. Vol. II p. 205 No. 18. Liiders List No. 53. 

Frag:— Records the gift of the iron-monger (lohakara) Gk)tti- 
ka, out of the Kottiya gana, Vajri sakha, the Stha- 
nlyakula and Srigriha sambhoga on the 25th day the 
first month of winter year 52. 

65. NAGA STATUE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 22. 

Ref: .. Vogal Cat. Mat. Mus. No. C. 21. 

Frag:— Records dedication of this statue on the 25th day, the 
third month of the rainy season in the year 52. 

66. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 54. 

Ref :— Almanch der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXV p. 381 f.; 
VOJ. Vol. Ill p. 235, 239, 237 No. 2.; El. Vol. I p. 393 
No. 21.; ASR. Vol. XX p. 56 f.; lA. Vol. XXXIIT 
p. 104 f No. 17. Luders List No. 54. 
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Frag:— Records dedication of a statue of Sarasvati by smith 
(lohakara) Gova at the instance of the preacher (va- 
chaka) Arya Deva, the 6raddbachara of the gaipin. 
out of the Ko^ya gana, the Sthaniya kula, Vaira 
6akha and Srigriha sambhoga on the 10th day of the 
fourth month of winter year 54. 

67. MATHURA (SITLAGHAT MOUND NOW LUCKNOW 

MUSEUM) JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 57. 

Ref :— lA. Vol. VI p. 218 No. 5. Growse Mathura p. 128 f.; 
ASR. Vol. XX p. 36.; EL Vol. II p. 210 No. 38. 
Liiders List No. 55. 

Frag:— Only the date is preserved—on the 13th day of the 
3rd month of winter year 57. 

68. MATHURA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 60 (or 

40J (?). 

Ref El. VOL. I p. 386 No. 8 Vol. II p. 204 note 61.; 

lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 105 No. 11. Luders List No. 56. 

Frag:— Records dedication of the gift of Datta, out of the 
Kottiya gana, the Sthaniya kula, and Arya Vajri ^kha 
on the 10th day, the fourth month of winter in the 
year 60 or 40 (?) of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra 
Huvishka. 

69. MATHURA (NOW INDIAN MUSEUM CALCUTTA) JAIN 

IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 62. 

Ref ASR. Vol. XX p. 37.; VOJ. Vol. Ip. 172 f.; Vol. V 
p. 63. Almanch der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXI 
p. 142.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 105 f. No. 19. Luders 
List No. 57. 

Frag:— Records the gift of the image by Vaibika (?) in the 
year 62. 

70. MATHURA (KANKALl 'TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 62. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. XX p. 39.; El. Vol. II p. 204 No. 19. 
Liiders List No. 58. 

Frag:—^Records dedication out of the Vararia gana on the 5th 
day, in the second month of the rainy season year 62. 

71. MATHURA (MORA FEMALE FIGURE INSCRIPTION OF 

THE TIME OF HUVISHKA. 

Ref :— Vogel. Cat. Mat. Mus. No. E. 20. 

Frag:— The name of Huvishka alone is intelligible. 

72. MAT INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF HUVISHKA. 

Ref :— JRAS. 1924 p. 397 ff. No. 3. 

Frag:—■ Records the repair of a tank and a Devakula by a 
Bakanapati, son of a Mahadav^nSyaka for the life 
and prosperity of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Hu¬ 
vishka. 
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73. MATHURA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF HU- 
VISHKA. 

Ref El. Vol. II p. 206 No. 25. Luders List No. 80. 

Frag:— The name of (Deva) putra Huvishka alone appears. 
(Rest all mutilated). 

74. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 
JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF MAHARAJA 
DEVAPUTRA HUVISHKA. 

Ref :— Almanach der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXIX p. 142.; 
VOJ. Vol. V p. 62.; El. Vol. 11 p. 206 No. 26.; 
JRAS. 1903 p. 332 f. lA. VOL. XXXIII p. 38. 
Luders List No. 35. 

Frag:— The name Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka alone read¬ 
able. 


(C) VASUDEVA’S GROUP 

75. MATHURA (PALIKHERA) BUDDHA IMAGE INSCRIP¬ 
TION OF THE YEAR 67 OF VASUDEVA. 

Ref :— Proceedings Indian History Congress—^Hyderabad 
session p. 163. 

Frag:— Records the installation of the image of Buddha in 
the year 67, in the 2nd month of rainy season year 
67, in the reign of (Maharaja devaputra) Vasudeva 
for the acceptance of the Mahasiahghikas. 

76. MATHURA (JAIL MOUND) STONE SLAB OF THE TIME 
VASUDEVA IN THE YEAR 74. 

Ref JASB. Vol. XXXIX pt. I p. 129 No. 15.; JRAS. Vol. 

V p. 183 No. 4.; ASR. Vol. H p. 32 No. 8.; El. Vol. 
I p. 373 Note 7. N.C. series H Vol. XII p. 50 No. 
66.; lA. Vol, IX p. 241, 246. Luders List No. 60. 

Frag:— Records dedication of the Mahdda!n4anayaka on the 
30th day first month of rainy season in the year 74 of 
Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Vasudeva. 

77. MATHURA (JAIL MOUND NOW INDIAN MUSEUM) 
BUDDHIST INSCRIPTION ON BASE OF PILLAR OF THE 
YEAR 77. 

Ref :— JASB. Vol. XXXIXpt. I p. 130 No. 17.; JRAS. Vol. 

V p.i83 No. 5.; ASR. Vol. Ill p.33 No. 11.; lA. 
Vol. XXXIII p. 102.; El. Vol. IX 243 ft. Luders 
List No. 61. 

Frag:— Records dedication of tlae pillar by the Monk Dharma- 
deva on the 5th day of the month of summer year 77. 

78. MATHURA (JAIL MOUND NOW INDIAN MUSEUM CAL- 
; CUTTA) BUDDHIST INSCRIPTION ON BASE OF A PILLAR 

OF THE YEAR 77. 
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Kef JASB. Vol. XXXIX pt. I p. 127 No. 1.; JRAS. Vol. 

V p, 182 f No. 1,; JRAS. Vol. V p. 195.; ASR. Vol. 
Ill p. 33 No. 12. Growse-Mathura pt. Ip. 74 notes; 
pt. II p. 172.; R.L. Mitra: Gaya p. 187.; lA. Vol. 
XXXIII p. 101 No. 11.; El. Vol. IX p. 243 ff. Liiders 
List No. 62. 

Prag:— Records dedication of base of a pillar to the Vihara 
of Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka by the Monk 
Jivaka, inhabitant of Uddiyana on the 4th day the 
fourth month of summer year 77. 

'79. MATHURA (JAIL MOUND NOW INDIAN MUSEUM) IN¬ 
SCRIPTION ON BASE OF PILLAR OF THE YEAR 77. 

Ref JASB. Vol. XXXIX pt. I p. 127 No. 2.; JRAS. Vol. 

V p. 183 NO.2; ASR. Vol. HI p. 34 No. 13.; lA. 
Vol. IX p. 243 if. Liiders List No. 63. 

Frag::— Records dedication of the pillar by Devila, servant of 
the priest at the temple of Dadhikarna on the 29th 
day of the fourth month of summer year 77. 

^80. MATHURA (JAIL MOUND NOW INDIAN MUSEUM.) 
BUDDHIST INSCRIPTION ON BASE OF PILLAR OF THE 
YEAR 77. 

Ref JRAS. Vol. XXXIX pt. I p. 130 No. 18.; lA. Vol. 

XXXIII p. 101 f No. 12.; El. Vol. IX p. 243 f. 
Liiders List No. 64. 

Frag:— Records dedication on the 5th day of the rainy season 
year 77. 

81. MATHURA (JAIL MOUND NOW INDIAN MUSEUM) IN¬ 
SCRIPTION ON BASE OF A PILLAR OF THE YEAR 77. 

Ref :— JRAS. Vol. V. p. 184 No. 7.; ASR. Vol. Ill p. 34 
No. 14.; El. Vol. IX p. 243 if.; Luders List No. 65. 
Frag:— Records dedication on the 10th day of the month of 
the rainy season, year 77. 

82. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 
JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 79. 

Ref El. Vol. II p. 204 No. 20. 

Frag:— Records dedication by Datta, out of the Kottiya gana 
Vajrl sakha, on the 29th day the fourth month of the 
rainy season year 79. 

83. 'MATHURA (KANKALI TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF MAHARAJA 
VASUDEVA OF THE YEAR 80. 

Ref :— El. Vol. I p. 392 No. 24. Luders list No. 66. 

.Frag:— Records dedication by Grahasri on the 6th day> the 

first month of the rainy season year 81. 

84. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

• . JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 81. 

Ref El. Up. 204 No. 201. Liiders list No. 67. 
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Frag:— Records dedication at the request of Datta, on the 
6th day of the first month of the rainy season in the 
year 81. 

85. MATHURA JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 83 

OF THE TIME OF MAHARAJA VASUDEVA. 

Ref JRAS. Vol. V p. 184 No. 6.; ASR. Vol. Ill p. 34 
No. 16.; Voj. Vol. IV p. 324.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 
107 No. 21. Liiders List No. 68. 

Frag:— Records dedication by Jinadasi on the 16th day of the 
second month of summer year 83 of Maharaja Vasu- 
deva. 

86. MATHURA JAIN INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 83. 

Ref ASR. Vol. IH p. No. 17. Liiders list No. 69. 

Frag:— Only date preserved—dedication made on the 25th 
day of the second month of summer year 83. 

87. MATHURA JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 83 

OF MAHARAJA VASUDEVA. 

Ref Vogal. Cat. Mat. Mus. No. B 2.; ASR. Vol. Ill p. 34 
No. 16. VOH. Vol. IV p. 324.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 
107 No. 21. 

Frag:— Records dedication of an image of Jinadasi, wife of a 
Grandhika (perfumer) on the 16th day in the second 
month of summer year 83 of Maharaja Vasudeva. 

88. MATHURA JAIN IMAGE FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION 

OF THE YEAR 83. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill p. 34 No. 17. Vogel. Cat. Mat. Mus. 
No. B 3. 

Frag:— Records dedication on the 25th day in the second 
month of summer year 83. 

89. MATHURA JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 84. 

Ref :— JASB. Vol. V p. 6 No. 7.; Vogel Cat. Mat. Mus. 

No. B 4. 

Frag:— Records erection of an image of the Lord Arhat !Rsa- 
bha at the request of Kumardatta, on the 2nd day of 
the second month of siunmer year 84 of the time of 
Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Shahi Vasudeva. 

90. MATHURA (KANKALI TlLA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 86. 

Ref :— El. Vol. I p. 388 No. 12. Liiders List No. 70. 

Frag:— Records dedication by some monk on the 12th day of 
the first month of wintet year 86. 

91. MATHURA (KANKAhl TlLA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 87 (?). 

Ref :— El. Vol. I p. 388 f. No. 13. Liiders List No. 71. 

Frag:'— Records dedication on the 20th day of the first month 
of summer year 87 (?). 
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92. MATHURA (KAf^KALI flLA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 87 OF THE 

TIME OF MAHARAJA SHAHI VASUDEVA. 

Ref ASR. Vol. Ill p. 35 No. 18.; lA. Vol. XXXIII p. 108 
No. 22. Liiders List No. 72. 

Frag:— Only date preserved—^SOth day of the second month 
of winter year 87 of Maharaja Rajatiraja Shfihi Vasu- 
deva. 

93. MATHURA MUSEUM JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 90 (?). 

Ref ASR. Vol. Ill p. 35 No. 19. Almanch der Wiener 
Akademic Vol. XXXVIII p. 266 f.; VOJ. Vol. I p. 175 
No. 3.; El. Vol. II p. 205 No. 22. Vogel Cat. Mat. 
Mus. No. 135. Liiders List No. 73. 

Frag:— Records dedication out of the Kottiya gapa, Prabha- 
yahanaka kula and MajhanoS sakha in the year 90(?) 
day and month mutilated. 

94. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 93. 

Ref El. Vol. H p. 205 No. 23. Liiders List No. 74. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of an image of Mahavir by the 
daughter of the goldsmith (hiraiM/dkara) in the rainy 
season of the year 93 (day and month mutilated). 

95. MATHURA (KANKALI TILA, NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 

JAIN PANEL INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 95 {?). 

Ref :— Almanch der Wiener Akademic Vol. XXXV. p. 381.; 
VOJ. Vol. m p. 234, 240, No. 3 Vol. IV p. 327 No. 
3.; El. Vol. I p. 392 No. 22.; ASR. Vol. XX p. 24. 
Liiders List No. 75. 

Frag;— Records the gift of the wife of Dhanahastin out of 
the Kottiya gana, the Sthaniya kula and Vaira sakha 
on the 18th day, in. the second month of summer 
year 95 (?). 

96. MATHURA (KANKALl TILA) JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION 

OF THE TIME OF RAJA VASUDEVA. 

Ref :— ASR. Vol. Ill p. 35 f No. 20. Almanch der Wiener 
Akademic Vol. XXXVII p. 267 f.; VOJ. I p 177 ff. 
No. 8 Vol. II p. 144.; lA. Vol. XXXm p. 108 
No. 23. Liiders List No. 76. 

Frag:— Records the gift of the daughter of the daughter-in- 
law of the perfumer (gandhika) Varupa out of the 
Dehikiya gapa, Paridhasika kula, and Pita-Putrika 
^akha on the 11th day the fourth month of the rainy 
season year 98. 
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97. MATHURA (KASKALl TILA NOW LUCKNOW MUSEUM.) 
JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 98. 

Ref EL Vol. H p. 108 No. 24. Liiders List No. 77. 

Frag:— Records dedication of the Kottiya gaipa and Uchchana- 
garisakha on the 5th day in the first month of winter 
year 98. 

98. LAKH AM (HATHRAS NOW MATHURA MUSEUM) PEDES¬ 
TAL FRAGMENTAL INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF 
VASUDEVA. 

Ref Cat. Mat. Mus. No. G 38. 

Frag:^—• Mentions the name of Maharaja Viasudeva. 

(D) VASKU^HANA-VASISAKA-VAJESHKA. 

99. SANCm INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 22 OF RAJ AN 
VASKUSHANA. 

Ref :— Sanchi-Mus-Cat. p. 30. Marshall & Foucher-Safichl 
Vol. I p. 386 No. 829. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of the image of '^kyamuni by 
Vidya on the 10th day in the second month of the 
rainy season year 22 of Raj an Vaskushiapa. ' 

100. MATHURA YOPA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 24 OF 
MAHARAJA RAJATIRAJA DEVAPUTRA VASISHKA. 

Ref Vogel, Cat. Mat. Mus. No. Q 13. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of the sacrificial post (Yupa) 
After performing a sacrifice for twelve days by Dro- 
pala, son of Rudrila of the Bharadvaja gotra and a 
Chhandogi Brahmin on the 30th day in the fourth 
month of summer year 24 of Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Vaishka. 

101. SANCm BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 28 
OF MAHARAJA RAJATIRAJA DEVAPUTRA VASISHKA. 

Ref Safichl Mus. Cat. p. 30 No. A 82.; El, Vol. II P. 39; 
Vol. IX p. 244-45.; ASIAR. 1910-11 p. 42.; JRAS. 
1903 p. 326 ff. Liiders List No. 16L 

Frag:— Records installation of the image of Bodhisattva by 
Madlaadka da<ughter of Vira on the fifth day, the first 
month of sijimmer year 28 of Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Shahi Vashiska. 

l0'2' ikTATH-UR^ IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF 

THE TIME OF MAHARAJA RAJATIRAJA DEVAPUTRA 
KUSHANAPUTRA VAMATAKSHA. 

. Ref :— ASI. An. Rep. 1911-12 p. 124. 

. Frag:— Records the construction of a temple (Devakula), a 
h • ' ' garden (orohm) a tank (pushkat^^) and a well (iid- 

. ; ' . i pane) in the time of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra 

Kushi^aputra. - :• 
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103. MATHURA PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 14 
OF MAHARAJA DEVAPUTRA KANISHKA. 

Ref EL Vol. XIX p. 96. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of the image of Buddha by San- 
ghila on the 10th day of the month of Pausha year 14 
of Maharaja Devaputra Kanishka. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS 

1. INSCRIBED FRAGMENTARY IMAGE OF VARDHMANA 
SEALED IN DHYANAMUDRA. 

Ref :— K. D. Bajpai: Jaina Antiquary, XTVII, July, 1950. 
pp 13fE. 

Frag:— Records the establishment of the image of MahavSra 
in the second month of the summer of the year 92. 

2. INSCRIPTION ON A BROKEN PEDESTAL-TIRTHANKARA 
IMAGE? COMPLETELY BROKEN 


Ref :— ibid. No. 2. 

Frag :— Records the installations of the image of Sumati or 
Sumatinath, by a lady named Mitra, who was pro¬ 
bably the daughter of Somagupta. 


3. INSCRIPTION ON A COMPLETE PEDESTAL OF A TIR- 
THANKARA IMAGE COMPLETELY BROKEN. 


Ref :— ibid No. 3. 

Frag:— Records the dedication in the reign of Devaputra 
Ka ni s hka in the year 17, in the second month of the 
winter season on the 25th day, at the request Kau- 
s hikT Griharkshita, out of the Kottiya ga^a, Santi- 
nika kula and vaira ^akha. 


UNDATED BRAHMl RECORDS OF THE KUSHANA PERIOD 
1. ANYOR (MATHURA) BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION. 


Ref :— Vogel Cat. Mat. Mus. No. A 66. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of the image for the accept¬ 
ance of the Sarvastivadinas. 


2. MATHURA BODHISATTVA INSCRIPTION. 

Ref :— Vogel. Cat. Mat. Mus. No. A 1. 

Frag:— Records setting up of the Bodhisattva by Amgohasri. 

3. ANYOR (MATHURA) BUDDHA INSCRIPTION. 

Ref Vogel Cat. Mat. Mus. No. A 2. ASR. Vol. XX p. 49. 
Frag:-^ Records the setting up of the Buddha image at the 
convent of Ulvara. 


MATHURA JAIN STATUE INSCRIPTION, 

Ref •_ Vogel Cat. Mat. Mus. No. B 14. Growse-Mathura I p. 

■ 118 lA. Vol. VI p. 219 No. 8.; JASB. Vol. ^VII 

1878 p. 1 p. 119.; El. Vol. I p. 383.; lA. XXXHI 
p. 154 No. 33. 
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Frag:— Records the setting up of the image at the request of 
Siha. 

5 . JAIN IMAGE FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION. 

Ref :— Vogel Cat. Mat. Mus. No, B 18. 

Frag:— Only Kottiya gapa and ITchchaliya kula mentioned. 

6. NAGA IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

Ref Vogel Cat. Mat. Mus. No. C 16. 

Frag:— Records the gift of A^vadeva, son of Bhuvana the Tri- 
pravaraka. 

7. MATHURA PILLAR INSCRIPTION. 

Ref Vogel. Cat. Mat. Mus. No. P 24. 

Frag:— Mentions the term Scinghaprakita(d)n(am) viz. the 
superiors of fhe community among whom Buddha- 
ghosa ranked first (pramukha). 

8. MATHURA PILLAR INSCRIPTION. 

Ref :— Vogel Cat. Mat. Mus. No. P. 37. 

Frag;— Mentions the gift of Bhaila who was the chief (pra¬ 
mukha) among the superiors of the community 
(Sangh-prakritdnam). 

9. KANKALITILA JAIN IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

Edited by Buhler in Epigraphica Indika Vol. I pp. 383 
ff. Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 25, 26, 27, 33, 34; and 35 
and El. Vol. II pp. 206ff Nos. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34; 
35, and 36. Most of these bear inscriptions in one or 
two lines which only repeat the same ganas, kulas, 
and 6akhas. We shall therefore mention only those 
ones which have inscription in more than two lines 
and are informative. 

10. El Vol, I p. 389 No. U. 

Frag:— Records the dedication of an image by Gulha, out of 
the Kottiya gapa the Brahmadasika kula and the Uch- 
chaimagarl ^Mia. 

El. Vol. I p. 390 No. 17. 

Frag;— Records the erection of a toropa by the lay pupil 
(s'Tavika) Balahastin. 

11. El. Vol. I p. 390 No. 18. 

Frag;— Records the setting up of a stone slab at the sacred 
place of the divine lord of snake Dadhikar^ by the 
troup actors SailMaka Chandaka. 

12 . El Vol. I No. 33 p. 306. 

. Frag;— Records the setting up of a tablet of homage (aydga- 
polffl) by iSivamitra of the Kauiika gotra who was in 
disputation as a serpent to the gakyas and Pothyas. 
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13. El Vol. n p. 208 No. 34. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of an image of Vardhamana 
by three brothers, ^iva, Sena, Deva-Sena, and 6iva- 
' deva. 

(Note:—^the names show that these donors were 
iSaivites). 

14. El Vol n p. 209 No. 37. 

Frag:— Records the setting up of a fourfold image by Sthiin 
out of the Kottiya gapa, the Uchchariranagarl sakha, 
& the Brahmadksika-kxila. 

Further Inscription from Mathurn. 

These inscriptions inscribed on various objects 
were all collect^ and published by Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
in the Journal of the U.P. Historical Society July 
1937 pp. I ff, and July 1939 pp. 22 ff. 

Those which are undated are Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 
12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21. 

These Inscriptions range from a few letters to quite 
a good many lines. We shall consider only the im¬ 
portant ones which mention place names or profes¬ 
sional classes, or are important from some other point 
of view. 

1. U.P.H.S. 1937 pp. 1 f. No. 1. 

Frag:— Records the gift of Bhattidava, a resident of Abhisara. 

2. U.P.H.S. 1937 pp. 1 f. No. 3. 

Frag:— Mentions the name Sara, the Chief of barbers (Rajana- 
pita). 

3. U.P.H.S. July 1939 pp. 22 ff. No. 11. 

Frag:— Records the gift for the acceptance of the Mahasah- 
ghika teachers. 

4. U.P.H.S. July 1939 p. 23 ff. No. 12. 

Frag:— Records dedication in the Apnaka VihSra for the ac¬ 
ceptance of the Mahasahghikas. 

5. U.P.H.S. July 1939 pp. 24 and f No. 14. 

Frag:— Records dedication by Niagapriya, wife of the trader 
(vanika) Dharmakasha for the acceptance of the 
Dharmaguptika teachers. 

6. U.P.H.S. July 1939 pp. 26 ff. No. 17. 

Frag:— Record dedication of the image of Priyadeva, the 
village headman (Padrapala), a resident of Rajapal- 
liya. 

GIGLA MATHURA SIVA LINGA 

INSCRIPTION. 

7. Ref :— JUPHS. July 1939 pp. 29 and ff. 
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Frag:— Records the installation of this lihga of the deity 
Jateivara by some donor whose name ended in 
I^vara. 

BODHISATTVA PEDESTAL 
INSCRIPTION FROM 
SANCHl 

1. Ref :— Marshall. Cat. San Mils. No. A 84. Marshall and 
Foucher, Sanchi Vol. I No. 830. 

Prag:— Records the installation of the image of Bodhisattva 
Maitreya. 

23 minor inscription noted by Vogel in his catalogue 
of the Mathura, Museum. Ihey range from a few 
letters to one line and mostly mention the names of 
donors. They are the following:— 

Nos. A 50, 56, 64; C. 28, G 10, G 39, G 42, G 43, G 47, 
J 1, J 13, J 15, J 21, J 36, J 47, J 48; J 52; J 68, N 1, 
P 34, p 36 and Q 4. 
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Barnett, L.D. 

On Gandhara art Kanishka, 43. 
Basham, Prof. A.L. 

8n, 18, On Kujula’s imitation of 
the portrait of Claudius, 18; 62n. 
Bataille, 41. 

Beal, S., 34n. 
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Begram, 

Excavations at, 44f; same as 
Kapisa, 59. Conquest by Sbahpur, 
45; by Ardeshir, 45; Ghirshman 
on, pp. 44j(f. 

Bhandarkar, R.G. 

On the date of Kanislika, 8n. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. 

On Kusananiula, 23; On Deva- 
kulas, 57; on Kanisbka, 33n. 
Bliumaka, 

Titles of, 23; identified by Levi & 
Konow with Ysamefika, 23. 

Boyer, 

On Kanishka, 9n. 

Chashtana, 22, 23. 

A Kshatrapa & Mahakshatrapa of 
Wima Kadphises, 22, 23, 24. 
Chandrgupta, IL 

Conquest and annexation of the 
^aka territcry by, 21. 

Chen-tan, 

Chandana—Same as Kanishka, 35. 
Chinese Annals, 

of the First Han Dynasty by Pan- 
Klu., 3, 4 (Tsien-Han-Shu); of the 
second Han Dynasty (Hou-Han- 
Shu), 3, 4, 16, 19, 20, 27, 32n; Texts 
on the Kushanas, 47f; Kalpand- 
man^ifika in its Chinese transla¬ 
tion — T'' - / 5?. - 'irroi-chvav. 

48; on Srak’no-ch^!!., -iS; S'idbn''-- 
viapitaka nidana sutra, 50, 

Chinese 'Sources & Kanishka, 47f. 
Claudius, 

TT'"i r:rimitated by Kujula 
lo. :- . :! 

Coins, 

of Kujula Kara Kadphises, Wima 
Kadphises & Zeionises, 38; in the 
Ahim Posh Stupa and their value, 
40; Greek writings and legends on, 
41; Indo-Sassanian—42;—of the 
Kushanas and their influence on 
the Sassanian, c. 42; on Gupta 
coinage, 42;—of Vasudeva, 42; of 
Pre-Kushana rulers from Begram, 
44. 

Coinage of the Kushanas, 

the systematic issue of the gold 
coinage under the K., 213; type of 
Kushana coins, 213f; no silver 
coinage, 214; legends on the K. 
coinage, 216: titles on the K. coins, 
217; divinirios on the K. coinage, 
218f; weight standards, 219f; Mono¬ 
grams on K. Coinage, 222. 
Coomaraswamy, A.K. 

On Bodhisattvas and Jina statues at 
Mathura, 199; On the Buddha im¬ 
age, 208n. 

Cunningham, A. 

On Bactrian artists in Mathura, 
196; On Kushanas recoining the 
Roman Aurei, 213; also 8n, 25. 
Das, S.C., 35. 


Dev, H.K., 57. 

Deydier, H., 32n, 62n. 

Dikshit, S.K. 

On the Later Kushanas, 30n, 77n. 
Diodorus, 5. 

Diodotus, 5, 

Dion Cassius, 26, 34n. 

Douglas, 27. 

Economic Life, 105f. 

Guilds, 106; List of gams from the 
Mahavastu, 106; of— 

106;—as banks, ;■ !V.: and 

trading class, 107; Caravan traders, 
107; Sea-faring merchants, 108; 
dealers in items of luxuries, 108; 
Jewellers, 109; provision dealers, 
109; the working class, 110; artisans, 
111; low professions, 111; labourers 
and attendants, 112; literateurs, 113; 
Famine and Rationing, 114; Ex¬ 
change and barter, 115; Weights 
and measures, 115; Communication, 
116; Trade &f Commerce, 116f; 
Items of export and import, 117; 
Trade conventions, 118. 

Education, 124f. 

Initiation of pupils, 124f; Pupils of 
different classes, 125; Education of 
Ksbatriyas, 126; Vaisyas’ education, 
127; place of study-home of the 
preceptor, 128; boarders and day 
scholars, 128; writing work and 
scripts, 128; IMuiLial rclafions, 128f; 
Pupil’s duties, 129; Teacher’s res¬ 
ponsibilities, 130; Buddhist educa¬ 
tion, 130; Medical education, 131f; 
Specialised training, 132; training 
of cooks, 133; Female education, 
133; sermts and writing material, 
133; stuefent’s life, 133. 

Eras, 

the problem of—30n; astronomical 
data and the—14, 31n; Vikrama, 
same as Krita, 63. 

Ferishta, 28. 

Fan-ye, 3. 

Fergusson, 

On Kanishka, 8n. 

Fleet, J.F., 8n, 23. 

Florus, 

On Indian Embassies in Rome, 26. 
Foucher, A. 

On Kanishka and Gandhara art., 
43; On the origin of the Buddha im¬ 
age, 208n. 

Gandhara, 

Art—See under Art. 

Ghirshman, 

On Excavations at Begram, 44f; On 
the Sassanian Conquest, 44; On 
Kanishka’s accession, 8n, 45; On 
end of the Kushana of djmasty, 60; 
also 58, 68n. 

Ghosh, H.C. 

On Kanishka, 48. 
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Gondophernes (Same as Guduvhra). 
Taxila record of the year, 26: of 13, 
14; relation with Kujula Kad.phises, 
12, 15, 16; Coins of, 16, 19; allegi¬ 
ance of G’s governors nominal, 16; 
successors of, 16; Kushanas as im¬ 
mediate successors of, 29n, 30n. 
Harivamsa, lln. 

Helfen-Manchen, 

On Kushapas, 7n, 9n. 

Hemachandra, 2. 

Hermaeus, 12, relations with Kujula 
Kadphises, 17f. 

Herodotus, 20. 

Herzfield, 31n. 

Hirth, 2, 29n. 

Hiuen-t-sang, 

On hostages kept by Kanishka, 27. 
Holstein, A., 7n, 36. 

Hormazd, I, 41. 

Huvishka, 

religion of, 7, 57f; Inscriptions of, 
from 28-62; 56; Conquest of Kash¬ 
mir by, 56; Devakula of, 57; Coins 
of, 57; no indication of the break 
of H.’s empire, 58. 

Indraji, Bhagavanlal, 23. 

Ingholt Harold, 

On Chronology of Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures, 195. 

Jainism, 

in Mathura, 147; — &: foreigners, 
26, 152; — & Tirthaiiikaras, 147; 

— <& Ganas and Sakhas, 148f; — & 
objects of Dedications, 149f; — Sc 
Nagas, 154. 

Jayaswal, K.P. 

On Kushana as a personal name 
8n; On iidentification of Wima 
Kadphises with Vamataksha, 24. 
Jihonika, 

Same as Zeionises, 20; an intruder, 
27f; in Taxila record of, 191, 28; 
coins of, 28; nephew of Wima, 28. 
Jitzuzo-Kuwabara, 4. 

Kadphises, I, 

(Kadaphes, Kada, Kadasa, Kujala, 
Kuyula, 1); Kieou-tsieou-Kjo, 3, 
rise to power, 13; Conquests, 15f; 
Conquest of An-si (Parthia), 15, of 
Pu-ta (Kipin), 15, of Gandhara, 21; 
Coins of, 13f; K. and the old ^aka 
era; 14; — and Gondophernes, 16, 
30n; — & Hermaeus, 17; — & the 
Webern world, 17, 18;— & Kujula 
Kara Kadphises, 18; Coins of K. 
issued by Wima Kadphises, 19, 
finds of K, coins at Sirkap, 33n. 
Kadphises, H, 

(Wima, Wema, Verna Sc Yen-kao- 
chen). K.’s conquest of India and 
appointment of a Viceroy, 19. 24; 
recovered the lost territories of his 
father, 19;^— Sc his accession, 20; 

— & the Saka era, 21f, 31n; — Sc 
the ^aka Kshatrpas—^Nfahapana, 


21£; Chashtana, 22f; extent of K.’s 
empire and length of his reign, 24- 
26; — &: Vamataksha, 24; coins of, 
24; — & Soter Megas, 24, 25, 28; 
Sc — his relations with China Sc 
Rome 26f. 

20, 21, 32n. 

\ : i; :, ■ 37, 55. 

Kanishka, I. 

As a little Yueh-chi, 35, Bagchi on, 
36; Indian expedition of, 35; Con¬ 
quest of eastern India, 35; As Chen- 
tan, 35, 52; Relations with Khotan, 
36; Conquests of, 37f; era of, 38f; 
— & Ihe Kushana ruler of the 
Taxila record of *136, 39; — and 
Rudradaman, 39, 40, 45, 52; — and 
Numismatic evidence, 40£; — and 
Gandhara art, 43f; Excavations at 
Begram and Kaxiishka’s era, 45; 
astronomical data and Kanishka’s 
era, 46f; — & the Chinese sources, 
47f; murder of— Fu-tsang-yin, 48; 
hold over Bihar, 50; provenance of 
K.’s coins, 50, 65n, 66n; Extent of 
K.’s empire, 50f; — & Central 
Asia, 51f; — Sc Western India 52f; 
— Sc his Kshatrapas, 54; — Sc Bud¬ 
dhism, 54; — in Tibetan sources, 35, 
55; end of K.’s rule 53; — of the 
Ara and Surkh Kotal Inscriptions, 
56; — & ^aka era, 38f, 62n. 
Kanishka, 11. 

70f; Thomas on, 70; Mirashi on, 71. 
Kanishka, III 

73f; son of Vajeshka, K of Sux'kh 
Kotal and Ara inscriptions identi¬ 
cal, 74. 

Kennedy, 

On Ihe Kush^as, 2, 40 
Kielhom, 63n. 

Kipin, 15. 

Kirtse, 4. 

Konow, Sten, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7n, 8n, 9n, 14, 
15, 19, 20n, 30n, 33n, 46, 47, 56, 57, 
65n. 

On Kanishka’s era; On Kanishka’s 
home in Khotan, 4, 7; On the 
Kushanas, 2, 3; On ^aki^ element 
in Kushapa coins and inscriptions, 
4; On Kushanas as Iranians, 41; 
On Asiani as Yueh-chi 5. 

Kuwabara Jitzuzo, 

On ihe Kushanas, 4, 36. 

21 . ' 

(Kuei) Kouei-Shuang, account of, 
4; of the If; Thomas 

on ; ■ ■ Tv ■ origin of the, 2; 
Rajataranginl on the, 2; features of 
the, 3; Mongoloid origin of the, 2f; 
as Kuei-Shuang (Kouei-shuang), 
3; Kuwabara on tlie, 4; Views of 
Toru, Pelliot, Haloun and Tam on 
the, 4; ^aka Iranian origin of 
the, 4f; Iranian language and 
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the, 4j ^aka designations and the, 

5; — & the Yueh-chi, 5; as Tush- 
aras or Tukharas, 6; as ^aka Tigra- 
khauda^ 6, the term K. 7n.; various 
forms of, 7n, 9n; interpretations &: 
references to the, 7nf; was there a 
K. race?, 7n’, — & clash with the 
Chinese, 48; the immediate suc¬ 
cessors of Guduvhara’s dynasty in 
Taxila, 29n; hold over Bihar, 51; 
identified with Maroundie-Marup- 
das by Levi, 51; extent of K, em¬ 
pire, 51; — & South India, 53; Clash 
with the Sassanians, 60f; Maricq 
on, 60; Schlumberger*s view on, 60; 
Titles of the, 15, 16, 18, 80, 80n, 
B6n; Treasure troves of K. coins, 
63n. 

Kushanas Later, 

Shahi Vamataksha, 69, 76n; identi¬ 
fied by some with Wima Kadphises, 

70; Titles of the, 70; Numismatic 
evidence on the, 74f; Archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence on the, 75f; Final ex¬ 
tinction of the, 76; Palaeographic 
study of the records of the, 77n; 
Nagas and Yaudheyas as succes¬ 
sors of the, 78n. 

literature, , , 

Sanskrit-Buddhist, 161; Asvaghosha 
and his works, 161f; Buddha-- 
chant a, Saundaranaum^ 162f; 
SdHputrapraharana, 165; Other 
works of A. Gaud^stotva and 
Vnjrasuchi, 166; Asvaghosha and 
early literature, 167; Parallelism 
with Rdmayana, 168f; Asvaghosha 
& Kalidasa, 169f; Asvaghosha and 
earlier Buddhist literature, 170f; 
Nature in A^s works, 172f; Maha- 
uastiir-age of, 173; contents and 
relations with other texts, 174; 
Lalitavistara, 175; age and con¬ 
tents, 175; Avaddnosataka, 176; 
Divydvaddna, 177; Saddharma-* 
Pundanka, 178f; age & contents 
179; as a literary piece, 179; MiHn- j 
dapahha, 180; Sickhdvatiyuha^ 180. | 

Lan-shi (Alexandria) J 

Capital of Tahia, 5, lOn. j 

Leuman, . I 

On the Iranian language of Chinese | 
Turkestan, 4. ] 

Levi, S. ^ i 

8n, 29n; On Kanishka’s conquest, 

35, 48; On Marundas, 51; On Kani- 
shka & Buddhism, 53 also 52, 55. 
Lohuizen-de-Leeuw, 8n. 

On Kanishka^s date 8n; On the date 
of ihe old ^aka era, 14; On Jiho- 
nika as nephew of Wima, 27, 28; 

. On coins of J., 28; On the Mathura 
record of, 299, 34n; On Kanishka’s 
era, 63n; On influence of Gan- 
dhiara art on Mathura, 200; On the 
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' Buddha image, 208n, also 23, 41, 48, 
62n. 

Luders, H. 

In; On the era of the Mathura re¬ 
cords, 25; On Parthians as Jains, 
26; On division of Kushana empire, 
56. 

Majumdar, R.C. 

On Kanishka’s era, 9n. 

Manigula, 28. 

Maricq, 

On Surkh-Kolal inscription, 60. 
Marshall, J. 

On Kanishka's date, 8n; On the 
flnds of Hermaous coins, 30n; On 
the flnds of Kujula’s coins at 
Taxila, 18, 33n; On the date of 
Kanisloka, 8n; On Kanishka 8z 
Gandhara art, 43. 

Marquart, lln. 

Mathura, Parthians at, 25. 

— Art—See imder Art <& Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Maues, Same as Moga, 1, 208n. 

Mirashi, V.V. 

On the reading of the record of 14, 
71; On the division of the Kushana 
empire, 71. 

Mukherji, D.N., 46. 

Nahapana, 

dynasty of, 22; Coins of, 33n; 
Thomas on two N., 33n, 

Narain, A.K. 

On Hermaeus, 31n; On two silver 
coin of Huvisnka, 220. 

Oldenberg, 

On Kanishka; On Nahapana & 
Chashfana, 23. 

Otto Manchen-Hehen, 

On the Kushanas, 4, 7n, 9n, 36. 
Pacores, 

Coins of, 6, 16. 

Pan-chao, 

Victory of, 27. 

Pan-Ku (Kou), 3, 29n, 34n. 

Pargiter, F.E., lln, 

Pasianoi, 5. 

Pasiani, lOn. 

Patfica, 2. 

Pelliot, P., 41. 

Pliny, 

On Roman coins in India, 26. 
Poussain, 9n, lln, 61n. 

Pseigakharis, 1. 

Bajatarangim, 

On Kush^as, 2, 37. 

Rapson, E.J, 

Differentiates Kujula from Kujula 
Kara Kadphises, 18; questions read¬ 
ings of Khalatse inscriptions, p. 30, 
also 24, 29n. 

Ray Chaudhary, H.C. 

On Kanishka’s date, 8n; On Rudra- 
daman & Kanishka, 52. 53. 
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Religious conditions, 

Religion of the Kushana rulers, 
136; Brahmanism, 136f; renovation 
of Brahmanism imder the ^uhgas, 
136; no set back to B. under the 
Kush^as, 137; Vedic sacrifices, 
137; Brahmanical divinities, 138; 
^aivism, the most popular phase, 
139; Slcanda-Kumara-Visakha on 
Huvishka’s coins, 139; Other B. 
divinities, 140; B. a living force, 
140; Buddhism, 140; fourth Bud¬ 
dhist council, 142, 143; Different 
school of Buddhism, 141; Sarvasti- 
vadins, 141f; Mahasanghikas, 
142; Evidence from the Buddhist 
literature, 142; Mahasanghikas 
and Lokottaravadins, 144; Maha- 
yanism, 144; Yogacharas, 145; 
Madhyamikas, 146; Monastic orga¬ 
nization, 146; Jainism, 147f; Differ¬ 
ent “nrthankaras and their 
statues, 147f; Ayagapatas, 149; Jain 
religious orders, 150; Women in 
Jain orders, 151; Foreign elements 
in J., 152; Naga worship, 152£; 

Nagas as inferior popular deities, 
154; Minor religious orders, 155; 
Charavakas, Lokayatikas, 155; 
Sivas, Lakulisa’s and Pasupatas, 
155. 

Rudradaman, 22. 

and Chashtana, 22; a Mahaksha-- 
trapa by right, 22, 54; — & Kani- 
shka, 40, 52; Mastery of—over 
Sindh and Sauvira, 52. 

Rudrasimha, III, the last ^aka Ksha- 
trapa, 21. 

Sacarauli, lOn. 

Sadharma Smvityupasthdna, 6, 

Sahni, D.R. 

On Mathura record of, 14, 70. 

;§aka era—old—and Kujula Kadphises, 
14f; its initial year, 14; associated 
wifii Azes (Marshall), 14; and 
Greek months, 14; ssmchronised 
with the Yueh-chi conquest of 
Bactria, 14. 

6aka era of 78 A.D.: associated with 
Wima’s conquest, 20;^ associated 
with Kanishka^s accession, 8n, 38. 
^akas, 

Kushanas as, 7, 20; ^aka conquest 
of Bactria, 5. 

Samudragupta, 43. 

Sandanes, 33n. 

Sangharaksha, 

The chaplain of Kanishka, 47. 
Schlumberger, 

On the destruction at Begram, 60. 
Scyihian tribes, 

Sakarauloi and Asiani, 5, identified 
with Yueh-chi, 5. 

Senart, 22. 

Shapur, I, 60. 

^ivasena of Abbisara, 28, 34n. 


Smith, V.A. 

On Kanishka, 8n; On Kujula’s con¬ 
quests, 16; On Gandhara art and 
Kanishka, 43; On the extent of the 
empire of Wima Kadphises, 26; On 
imitation of Kushana coinage, 42. 
Spalagadames, 17. 

Spalahores, 17. 

Spalirises, 17. 

Social life, 

divisions of society 87; wealthy 
Brahmins, 88; Brahmanical hier¬ 
archy, 89; donations to the Brah¬ 
mins, 89; Family life—^joint family 
and group consciousness, 89; autho¬ 
rity of the headman, 90; separate 
apartments for ladies, 90; servants 
and attendants, 90; Marriage in the 
same caste, 90; different terms for 
wife, 91; virtues in bride and 
bridegroom, 91; Dress and orna¬ 
ments—^no uniformity, 91; dhoti, 
viCLuli, lahngd, stwndmsukcL, hima- 
tion and chiton, 91; Greek dress 
in Mathura, 92; dress of foreigners, 
92; yamall tundichela, sdti, tula- 
pesin, 93; dyeing of clothes, 93; 
ornaments— nupura, kun^ala, kdra, 
93; treatment of hair, 94; Pastime 
and recreations, 95; Food, 97£; 
Housing arrangement 98; Luxuries 
and social evils, 98; disposal of the 
dead, 99. 

Soter Megas, 

Coinage of, 21, 24; relations with 
Wima Kadphises, 24f; probably the 
nameless ruler, 25; extent of the 
territory, 2, 4, coins of, 24; in 
Mathura, 28. 

Srldharma-pitaka niddnasutra, 37. 

reference to Kanishka’s expedition 
to Pataliputra, in. 

Stein, A., 9n. 

Stx'abo, 5. 

Sutrdhmhdra of Aivaghosha, 55. 
Tabari, 

On the end of the Kushanas, 60. 
Tahia, 41, 5. 

its location, lOn; identification with 
Bactria (Hirth), lOn. 

Tarn, 

On the nationality of the Kuidianas, 
4, lOn; On location of Kipin, 29n; 
On relations between Kujula Kad¬ 
phises and Hermaeus, 17, 30n, 31n; 
On Greek influence in Mathura, 
210n. 

Thomas, F.W. 

On the nationality of the Kushanas, 
1; On Kanishka, 8n; On later Kani- 
shka, 77n. 

Tien-chi as Shen-tu, 19. 

Tocharoi, S. 

Tocharians, 6, lln. 
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Ushavadata, 

a ^aka, 22, 33n; His conquest of 
Malwa, 23. 

Vamataksha, 

identified with W: : T\"-hi-r- 
(Jayaswal), 24; a :,i ■ „■ "■ 

Kushana ruler. 

Vasishka, 

Vaskushana, 72f; inscriptions of, 
72; a foreigner (Marshall), 72; ab¬ 
sence of coins of, 72; Numismatic 
evidence from coins of Vasu, 74. 
Vasudeva, 

identification with Po-tiao, 41, 44; 
Coins of, 41; 58; at Begram 49; 
length of reign, 58; religion of, 58; 
identification with Moses under the 
name Velisadjan, 59; — & the end 
of Kanishka’s family, 59, 60; Coins 
of—from Begram, 60. 

Vijayakirti, 35. 

Vijayasirhha and Kanishka, 35. 


Vogel, J. Ph. 

On Mathura Bucldha-Bodhisattva. 
199. 

Waddef, 43. 

Whitehead, R.B. 

On the finds of Soter Megas’ coins, 
24;^ a contemporary of the Kad- 
phises, 25; On Jihonika as nephew 
of Gondophernes, 28, 

Wilson. H., 208n. 

Yaudheyas, 

victory ovei’—by Rudradaman, 39. 
Yueh-chi, 

Chinese account of, 2f; homeland 
of, 2; — and ^akas, 3; Chinese 
annals on, 3; as master of Tahia, 3. 
5; division of kingdom, 3; con¬ 
quest of Kapisa, lOn; — and Scy¬ 
thians and Kushanas, 5; capital at 
Lanshi, 5. 

Zeionises see Jihopika. 
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